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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 




I HE work of Dr Lange, translated in the accompany- 
ing volumes, holds among books the honourable posi- 
tion of being the most complete Life of our Lord. 
There are other works which more thoroughly investigate the 
authenticity of the Gospel records, some which more satisfac- 
torily discuss the chronological difficulties involved in this most 
important of histories, and some which present a more formal 
and elaborate exegetical treatment of the sources ; but there is 
no single work in which all these branches are so fully attended 
to, or in which so much matter bearing on the main subject is 
brought together, or in which so many points are elucidated. 
The immediate object of this comprehensive and masterly work, 
was to refute those views of the life of our Lord which had been 
propagated by Negative Criticism, and to substitute that authentic 
and consistent history which a truly scientific and enlightened 
criticism educes from the Gospels. It is now several years since 
the original work appeared in Germany, but the date of its first 
appearance will be reckoned a disadvantage only by those 
who are unacquainted with the recent history of theological 
literature. No work has in this interval appeared which has 
superseded, or can be said even to compete with this. So that, 
while it is no doubt a pity that the English-reading public should 
not have had access to this work long ago, we have now the 
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comfort of receiving a book whose merits have been tested, and 
which claims our attention, not in the doubtful tones of a strip- 
ling, but with the authoritative accent of one that has attained 
his majority. 

A cursory notice of the leading works which have more 
recently been added to this department of literature, may serve 
both to aid younger students in selecting what may suit their 
tastes or intentions, and to show that the present work is by no 
means out of date. And, first of all, there has been issued a 
new edition (1854) of the work of Dr Karl Hase (Das Lebm 
Jesu)^ originally pubUsbcKl in 1829. This book is intended 
mainly for an academical text-book ; and as such its merits axe 
willingly acknowledged. In less than 250 pages this compact 
volume exhibits, one may say, all the opinions and litermtmre 
connected with the life of our Lord. As an index to, or com- 
p^ndium of, the whole contents of this department of Hteratnre, 
nothing more can reasonably be desired. This must, of course, 
be taken with that exception which we have to attach to the 
majority of German works, in consideration of their ignorance 
of our own literature. This is manifest in Dr Hase's manual, 
and sometimes even absurdly so. But, with this exception, 
there is given in this volume a complete view of all the opinions 
which have been entertained regarding the ideas and incidents 
of the life of our Lord, accompanied by copious references to 
the writings where these opinions are maintained. The style is 
dense and clear, and the arrangement perspicuous, so that the 
use of the volume as a text-book is easy. Unfortunately, the 
author's own opinions are not always such as can be adopted, 
but must rather be added as one more variety to the mass of 
opinions he presents to our view. His critical judgments, c^ten 
useful in demolishing the profanities of the vulgar Bationalism, 
are themselves tainted with the meagre thedogy of Schleier- 
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macher and De Wette. He denies the divinity of Christ, while 
he considers Him a sinless, perfect man, in whom humanitjr 
culminates and is glorified, and by whoae doctrine and life the 
new community is founded* He at once and distinctly enounces 
his position, saying (p. 15^ ^ Since the divine can reveal itself 
in humanity only as veritable human, the perfect image, of God 
only as the' religious archetype of man, the life* of Jesus must 
be considered as simple human life ; and without giving free and 
constant play to the himian development, we cannot speak of a 
history of Jesus.' To find sudi a view held by a man of accom- 
plished critical ability, of vigorous and dear intellect, and great 
research, is not so surprising as to find it held by one who pro- 
fesses, as Dr Hase does, to take John's Grospel as the most 
faithful representation of our Lord. 

Another work of importanoe is that of Heinrich Ewald 
{Geschiehte Christus^ tmd seiner Zeiiy 1st ed. 1854, and 2d, 
1857). This forms the fifth volume of the author^s History of 
the Hebrew People, and contains very thorough and instructive 
discussions of the histoiical circumstances of the life of Christ. 
The political condition of the Jews, their internal factions and 
their relations to the Gentile world, their religious and moral 
declension, are exhibited with much ability and learning ; and 
the significance of the appearance of our Lord as a Jew in the 
time and place He did^ is brought out with great acuteness and 
originality. But here again the whole w(»rk is blighted by the 
defective view of our Lord's person, and the unjustifiable treat- 
ment of the documentary sources, which have spoiled so much 
of German criticism. Ewald views Jesus as the fulfilment of 
the Old Testament, — as the final, highest, fullest, clearest reve- 
lation of God, — as the true Messiah, who satisfies all right 
longing for God and for deliverance from the curs^ — as the 
eternal King of the kingdom of God. But with all this, and 
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while he depicts our Lord's person and work, in its love, activity, 
and majesty, with a beauty that is not often met with, there is 
but one nature granted to this perfect Person, and that nature 
is human. He is not a man such as the rest of us, not one of 
the million, but the Sent of God, the Word of God, even the 
Son of God, prepared for through the ages gone by, attended 
throughout his life by the power of God, endowed with the 
highest gifts and imbued with the Spirit of God, so that he 
speaks out of God and works the works of God ; — ^but still he 
on whom all this is conferred, through whom God wholly reveals 
and communicates Himself, and on whom the world in its help- 
lessness hangs, is but a man. In the concluding chapter of the 
volume (p. 498) occurs the distinct utterance that so many for- 
mer pages have seemed to contradict : — ^ Even the highest divine 
power, when it wraps itself in a mortal body and appears in a 
determinate time, finds its limits in this body and this time ; and 
never did Jesus, as the Son and the Word of God, confound 
himself, or arrogantly make himself equal, with the Father and 
God.' Still, this volume is one from which a great deal may be 
gained. It abounds in noble, elevating thoughts, most eloquently 
expressed ; in sudden gleams into new regions, which fire the 
soul. The delicate and profound spiritual insight of the author, 
his sense of many, if not of all, the necessities of a sinful race, 
enable him to apprehend and depict with wonderful power the 
perfect humanity of our Lord, and in part the fulfilment of His 
mission. 

A work of very different character appeared at Basle in 
1858 from the pen of Professor 0. J. Riggenbach. (Vorlesufi' 
gen uber das Lehen dea Herm Jem.) These Lectures profess to 
be popular, and aim throughout at the accurate apprehension of 
the subject on the part of the hearer, rather than at learned or 
ostentatious disquisition on the speaker^s part. He discards much 
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of the conventional scientific terminology, as being nothing 
better than Greek and Latin fig-leaves to hide the nakedness of 
our knowledge. Through his own veil of popular address, how- 
ever, it is easy to discern the thews and sinews of a vigorous 
intellect, and the careful and instructed movement of one who 
knows and has thoroughly investigated the numerous difficulties 
of his path. Here and there, too, there is inserted an excursus 
which enters with greater minuteness into some topic which calls 
for fuller discussion. In these, the author^s strength and culture 
are more nakedly revealed, and valuable contributions made to 
the solution of the questions at issue. The characteristics which 
this work displays, as a whole, are accuracy, taste and judgment, 
impartiality, reverence and spiritual discernment, and an easy, 
graceful, and lucid style. It is very much what there is great 
need of among ourselves, — a volume which should exhibit in a 
popular form, and in a well-arranged narrative, the results of 
the immense amount of labour that has recently been spent 
upon the Gospels. 

Such a want can scarcely be said to be supplied by Bbhop 
Ellicott's Historical Lectures on the Life of oiir Lord Jesus 
Christ (Hulsean Lectures for 1859) ;* though he too, proposed 
to combine ^a popular mode of treating the question under con- 
sideration, and accuracy both in outline and detail.' The actual 
combination is, we fear, too mechanical. A work which is so 
loaded with foot-notes is in great danger of being unpopular. 
The narrative flows along the top of the page easily enough, 
but one is always forgetting, and ignoring its intrinsic value, 
and counting it merely as a row of pegs to hang the notes upon. 
The notes themselves are a valuable digest of all the important 

^ The work of Dr Hanna promiseB well in this direction, bat *' finis 
coronat opus.' And, so far as it goes, M. de Preesens^^s * Le Redempteur * 
is a good popnlar exhibition of the leading features of the Life of our Lord. 
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questions whidi are started bj this sobject, and present a selec- 
tion of anthoritijes which renders the volnme an admirable guide 
to the student. In judging of this work, too, we must bear in 
mind that, until its publication, the En^sh reader had aocess to 
no similar volume, except that of Neander. Probably, however, 
this book is scarcely of tbe same value, though it may be to 
many of as much interest, as those admirable commentaries by 
wliich the author has won himself so much grateful and affec- 
tionate regard, and by which he has done so much to maintain 
among us a respect for sound theology and Christian scholarship. 
And lastly, there is the unhappy work of M. Ernest Benan, 
{Viede Jhu%^ 18t>3), the most deplorable literary mistake of this 
century. It reveals a lamentable ignorance on the part of the 
French public, that a book, whidi in Germany ivould have been 
out of date twenty years ago, should now create so much excited 
interest But, as we have ourselves been recently taught in this 
country, it is sometiioes the case, that a man makes use of a 
popular style to introduce as novelties, statements that have been 
slain and buried among scholars, or to start afresh doubts that 
belong to a past generation. This appeal to the people, whidi 
has been so much practised of late, and which can be made with 
every appearance of earnestness and honesty, is not always quite 
above suspicion. When one brings before the public questions 
which have ex^x^ised the ability of professional theologians, 
might it not be expected that die public diould be made aware 
that these questions are not now for the first time broached, that 
many critics of learning and skill have spent much labour on 
their solution, and that the answer now pr(qK)unded or insinu- 
ated is not the only answer that can be or has been giv^? 
This, however, is by no means always attended to. An old 
difficulty is produced as if now for the first time discovered, and 
set forward as that which must quite alter the old ways of tbink- 
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ing, and shake us out of oar established beliefs ; whereas it has 
been conaidaml all along, and either satisfactorily answered 
among scientific theologians, or else reserved for possible soln- 
tion, when the branch of inquiry which might throw light upon 
it has been more follj pursued. And in no work, more than in 
tiwt of M. Renan, is the labour of earnest and skilful critics 
ignored. Theories which have been abandon^ are here used as 
establi^ed, and statements hazarded which no one can be asked 
to accept who understands what has been proved about the 
Go^peb. If this ignorance be real, then it is culpable in one 
wiio undertakes with a rerj unseemly confidence to instruct an 
erring Christendom ; if assumed, then it is nothing short of the 
Host unworthy insdence towards those who have laboured in 
the same fidd as himself. 

The Christ whom M. Renan depicts, is not the perfect man 
of Hase, still lass the perfect revelation of GK>d that Ewald 
deliglits to invest with whatsoever things are pure and lovdy, but 
a good-hearted Galilean peasant, who gradually degenerates into 
ao impostor and gloomy revolutionist. The * Rabbi delicieux ' 
becomes, by some unaccountable transformation of character, a 
morbid, disappointed fanatic, when M. Renan but wayes over 
kim his magic wand. The miracles performed by him have 
been enormously exaggerated, and cures which a physician of 
our advanced age coaM very simply have accomplished were 
thai looked upon as divine works. At first, Jesus was unwilling 
to appear as a thaumaturge ; but he found that there was but 
tka alternative, either to satisfy the foolish expectations of the 
people,* or to renounce his mission. He therefore prudently 
and honound>ly (M. Renan thinks) yielded to his fri^ids, and 
entered on a course of mild and beneficent deception. It ap- 
parently forms no part of the author^s plan to show how this 
picture is reconcilable with the statements of the Qt>spels. 
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The references to the narratives of the Evangelists, which are 
to be found on almost every page, are quite useless, being often 
detached from their immediate connection, and frequently grossly 
misapplied. So that his able reviewer, M. de Pressensi, has 
good cause to say : * A chaque pas on a des preuves nouvelles de 
Taisance incroyable avec laquelle M. Benan traite les documents 
et de Fabsence de toute m^thode rigoureuse dans son livre' 
(JJEcole Critique^ p. 20). His occasional references to other 
and more recondite sources, and his comparison of our Lord to 
Oakya-Mouni, may be intended to show how impossible it is for 
plain people to form a correct estimate of one who lived so long 
ago, and under such foreign influences, and to beget the feeling 
that there may have been hid, among the centuries and millions 
of the Eastern World, reformers as zealous and philosophers as 
divinely inspired as Jesus ; but we think it likely that most 
readers will find a truthfulness in the simple portrait of the 
Evangelists, which is not to be found in M. Kenan's erudite 
pages, and will refuse to abandon their belief in Him whom the 
Evangelists represent, even though they have not read the Vedas 
or the Talmud at first hand. 

The work of M. Renan is open to three fatal objections. 
It has, first of all, no historical basis. He refuses to accept the 
only documents from which a Life of Jesus can be derived, or 
he has so used them as manifestly to annul their value as his- 
torical witnesses. If in one sentence he admits their truthful- 
ness, in the next he contradicts them. The person whom he 
exhibits to his readers, is not the Jesus of the Gospels. He 
has first formed his idea of a character, and then has selected 
from the original sources whatever might seem to corroborate 
this idea, leaving altogether out of account, and without any 
reason assigned for the omission, whatever contradicts his idea. 
Now, to say nothing of the folly of so unscientific a treatment 
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of any historical docaments, or of the utter worthlessness of what- 
ever may be prodaced by such a method, every one sees that 
the arbitrary .criticism of the author has laid him open to criti- 
cism of a like kind. If it is but a matter of private judgment 
what we are to receive from the Gospels, and what to reject, 
then why is M. Benan to become my teacher? He says, that 
in the relation of such and such an event or discourse, Luke 
is to be preferred ; Ewald and Hase both come forward with 
denial, and assure us that, beyond all contradiction, John is to 
be preferred. To this, no reply is possible on the part of M. 
Benan. He has started without principle, and has no principle 
to fall back upon. He has arbitrarily judged the Evangelists, 
and arbitrarily must himself be judged. 

Then, secondly, not only is the character which he depicts 
baseless so far as historical evidence goes, but it is inconsistent 
with itself, and therefore impossible. The authoi^s method is 
bad, his result is worse. He has invented a historical character, 
and his inventicm does not even meet the requirements of poetry. 
He has been much praised as an artist ; but he lacks the highest 
quality of an artist, truthfulness of conception. With unusual 
power of representation, with a cultivated faculty for reproducing 
past events and transporting his readers to scenes far distant, he 
fails in comprehension. His work is fragmentary, not a whole. 
Several of its parts lack nothing in artistic beauty and power ; 
but when we endeavour to put them together, we find that they 
have no afiSnity. All that this writer lacked in order to produce 
a work of incalculable influence and profit to the world, was 
the fellowship with his subject which would have given him the 
meaning and place of each event in the life, by enabHng him to 
conceive the purpose and spirit of the whole. But starting with 
his own low conception, he has been forced to interpret certain 

VOL. I. A 
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acts of our Lord by causes wholly insufficient, and to exhibit a 
growth of character and progress of incident which a second- 
rate novelist would be ashamed of. He has represented the 
most pious of men as a deceiver, the most simple as ambitious, 
the most narrow and prejudice-fettered as the enlightener of all 
nations. No real character combines such contradictions ; no 
dramatist who values his reputation represents his characters as 
passing through any such unnatural transitions. M. Benan's 
book is one more proof, that we must either raise Jesus much 
above the level of a mere pious, pure man, or sink Him much 
below it. 

Then, thirdly, this person depicted by M. Kenan is unfit to 
serve the required purpose. This ^ Vie de JSstis^ is the first 
book of a proposed ^ Histoire des Origiiies du Christianisme* 
And it must occur to most readers that this figure is quite an 
inadequate origin of Christianity. Granting that the portrait 
here given us were historically correct, that the conception 
were consistent and truthful, yet the person represented is not 
that person who stands at the birth of Christianity. This is not 
He to whom all the ages have been looking back, and whose 
image all Christians have borne in their hearts. This is not the 
morning star. Does M. Renan answer, that it is a mistake to 
which we have been looking back ? Still it is this mistake which 
has made us Christians, and not the Christ of M. Renan. We 
descend with him to his own level, and altogether deny that the 
person exhibited in his volume is he who has caused and main- 
tained our religion. What claim has this Galilean peasant on 
us ? What has he done for us, that for his sake we should 
endure all hardness, taking up our cross daily and following 
him ? He has lived well, he has spoken well ; but with how 
many besides must he share our respect ? Is it because this man 
has lived, that through all these centuries men have humbled 
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themselves ? Is it this man they have been clothing, in clothing 
the naked — this man whom they have seen represented in all that 
needs consolation, sympathy, and help ? Is it the remembrance 
of this man that has made life a ministry, and death a triumph ? 
This man makes no claim on us— does not know us, and we will 
not own him. This person is not he who has called forth the 
trost of a world ; this work is not that on which sinners, in the 
hour of their clearest vision of God, have rejoiced to rest ; this 
character is not that which has moulded all that has been best 
on our earth, and all that has shone bright in its darkest places. 
If this be the founder of Christianity, then we must look for 
Christians among the sceptical and the Deists, among the care- 
less and profane ; and we must call that better religion which men 
(at their own instance, forsooth) have developed, and which has 
been the real belief and hope of Christendom, by some other name. 
If this be the founder of Christianity, and if Christianity be the 
right belief, then all religion must cease from the earth ; for not 
only is this character unfit to sustain Christianity, but it is unfit 
to sustain any religion ; it wants the bond* 

Before passing from this brief account of the very interest- 
ing literature of the Life of our Lord, there should be men- 
tioned two works, which, though they do not undertake a 
consideration of the whole subject, are yet so eminently 
serviceable in their special departments as to deserve careful 
study. One of these is the work of Lichtenstein on the Chro- 
nology of the Gospel Narrative {Lebensyeschichte des Herm 
Jesu Christi in chronologischer UebersichU Erlangen, 1856). 
This author has the great advantage of writing after Wieseler ; 
and, as the complement and corrective of the investigations of 
that very sagacious chronologist, hb work does admirable ser- 
vice. With a mind well adapted for such research, scholarly, 
well-balanced, impartial, and clear, he has provided what is 
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perhaps, on the whole, the safest chronological guide through 
the perplexing intricacies of this history. The other work is 
The Life of our Lord upon the Earthy in its Historicaty Chrono^ 
hgicaly and Geographical relations^ by the Rev. Samuel J. 
Andrews. (Lond. 1863.) In this unassuming yolume the 
various opinions of the best authorities are brought together, 
sifted, arranged, compared, and weighed; while the anthor^s 
own opinion, though never asserted with arrogance or parade, is 
always worthy of consideration. Indeed, this work is indispens^ 
able to any one who intends a thorough study of the subject, 
but yet has not access to the authorities ijiemselves, or has not 
leisure to use them. And so extensive is the literature of the 
mere external aspects of this Life, that it will still be but a few 
who can dispen3e with such a handbook as this. The accuracy 
of his references, and impartiality of his citations, as well as the 
fahness and candour of his own judgments, inspire us with con- 
fidence in the autiior. 

Such being, so far as we know, a fair statement of what has 
transpired since the original publication of the work of Dr 
Lange, and which might be thought to diminish its value, it is 
obvious that this work has neither been superseded nor found a 
Jival. And, regarding these volumes herewith issued, it is not 
too much courtesy to ask from the reader that he judge con- 
siderately a work which enters into all the diflSculties of so wide 
and delicate a subject, and which emerges as this does from the 
turmoil of German opinion. There are but few occasions on 
which even this consideration will be required, and we believe 
that every candid reader will instinctively and spontaneously 
give it. For the genius of the author and the unmistakeable 
direction of his theology, his love of truth and openness to con- 
viction, disarm criticism, and turn assailants into apologists, if 
not into partisans. The author was himself well aware of the 
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difficult nature of the task he had undertaken, and at the 
appearance of the second volume of his work he made a state- 
ment which it is proper should be before the reader: — ^The 
author has had to enter into difficulties which have been left 
more or less unsolved in theobgical discussions. The result of 
his labours on these subjects he oommits with confidence to the 
liberal and evangelical theologians of the present and the future. 
They who, confusing the general Church point of view with 
their own respective assumptions, formed as they are within the 
Church, meet with aught that seems strange to them in the dis- 
cussion of single points, will find it a reasonable request, that 
they would, before passing a decided judgment, not only care- 
fully weigh the reasons given by the author, but also compare 
his view with the views prevailing among Church theologians on 
the points in question. How very easily erroneous judgments 
may be precipitately formed, has often been proved. Before the 
bar of truth such judgments would be unimportant ; but though 
I do not, for this reason, fear them on my own account, I would 
yet, as far as possible, prevent others forming them, from an 
apprehension of the curse resting upon all error. This cannot, 
however, apply to those whom a gloomy fanaticism induces 
to be always himting for suspicious passages. They will 
find much which may lie open to the attacks of their uncalled- 
fcNT decisions.' 

There are some branches of Theology which, as the cautious 
Nitzsch says, ^ are yet young and tender' — some questions on 
which the Church has not pronounced; and on these the author 
will not be found to hold invariably the same views which are 
currently received iu this country. There is, e.g.j the old ques- 
tion, whether Christ would have come in the flesh, if Adam had 
not sinned ; whether Christ is necessary for the perfection as 
well as for the redemption of humanity. This is a question 
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which, SO far as the voice of the Church goes, may be answered 

either affirmatively or negatively. It is a question which must 

be answered not so much by direct statements of Scripture, as 

by its connection with other and already answered questions. 

It would probably have been answered in the negative by the 

majority of our own theologians, and by the systematic divines 

of the seventeenth century. But the vast majority of German 

theologians have declared for the affirmative ; Miiller and Tho- 

masius being almost solitary exceptions. It may be significant, 

that the theologians who have habitually treated the doctrines 

of grace, and from them reasoned to the person of Christ, have 

maintained the negative to this question ; while those who have 

made the person of Christ their first and main study, and only 

from it inferred the other doctrines, have adopted the affirmative. 

However, it will not be thought surprising that, in the following 

volumes, considerable use should be made of the position, that 

apart from sin and the purpose of redemption, Christ would 

have come in the flesh — that the incarnation was required not 

only for the restoration but for the completion of humanity. 

This is not the place to urge what may be said on one side or 

other of the question, nor even to decide whether the question 

do not lie in a province altogether beyond Theology, and into 

which only incautious and immoderate speculation intrudes. 

This is not the place to show how the affirmative answer admits 

of a somewhat attractive application to some of the cardinal 

doctrines of our faith, and how many probabilities range them- 

selves in its support ; nor, on the other hand, to show that it 

seems to bring the nature of God unduly near to that of man 

(thus bordering dangerously on Pantheism), and to make light 

of that separation between the divine and human which has 

been brought about by sin. But it seems necessary, in one 

word, to warn the inexperienced reader, that if the incarnation 
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of Christ were from the first and by the very idea of humanity 
required, then the humiliation of Christ becomes a different and 
less grievous humiliation than we are wont to consider it, and 
the aspect of Christ's Ufe upon earth in many points altered. 

But besides these questions, about which there may be private 
opinions, and which must be decided rather by the general tone 
of Scripture than by its express statements, rather by their re- 
sults and bearings upon other doctrines than by their own con- 
tents, there are dogmas which it is quite easy to state abstractly, 
but most difficult to apply to actual cases. It is one thing to 
state dogmatically the constitution of Christ's person, another to 
carry this dogma through the life of Christ, and exhibit the two 
natures in harmonious exercise. It is one thing to state that the 
two natures ever concur to the same resulting act, another to 
single out one particular act and exhibit this concurrence. Now 
this seems to be the great problem which those have to face who 
undertake a rigorous treatment of the Gospel history. It has 
been too much the custom of writers on the life of Christ to 
satisfy themselves with an occasional statement of the doctrine 
of His divinity, without attempting to keep the reader face to 
face with this doctrine throughout the whole history. In Ger- 
many the diflSculty of exhibiting the perfect divinity of Christ 
throughout His earthly life has been so strongly felt, that their 
writers on Christology have revived an old and detrimental 
heresy, which delivers us from the necessity of attempting to 
exhibit full and perfect divinity in this period of our Lord's 
existence. It is believed by many of their theologians^ that the 
Logos, in becoming incarnate, divested Himself of some of His 
attributes — ^that the ^ emptying' Himself of which we read in the 

^ We are surprised to find that Alford (on Heb. i. 4) gives the weight 
of his name to a doctrine which, to say the least of it, seems plainly enough 
condemned by the Athanasian Creed. 
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Apostle Paul, means a self-exinanition whereby the divinity 
became as it were asleep in the person of Christ, or absent, or 
voluntarily incompetent for divine action, — whereby at least -He 
really emptied Himself of the fulness of divine power. This 
doctrine is but the inevitable result of keeping in the background 
the divinity of Christ's person. If the divinity be but the neces- 
sary substratum of His person, be an inoperative constituent of 
His- person, then the actual presence of real, complete, active 
divinity becomes awkward and undesirable. But if the person 
of our Lord be really and indissolubly of two natures ; if in 
each moment of His earthly life there is present the divine as 
well as the human nature ; if in each act or word of His the 
divine and human natures are concurrent, — then it must be the 
task of one who undertakes a life of this person to exhibit the 
two natures, and not either in separation from the other. Doubt- 
less there is a skill in the Evangelists which no uninspired pen 
will ever rival, and by which we are made to feel the presence 
of the divine nature throughout the human life ; yet surely it is 
our duty to endeavour, in our expositions and developments of 
these inspired records, to maintain the impression which their 
immediate perusal produces. If they often Bring out to view 
the divinity of our Lord, where also the very feebleness of hu- 
manity is conspicuous; if, when they show us a weary and foot- 
sore wanderer seated by the well in the heat of the day, they 
make us feel a reverential awe for that weakness, inasmuch as 
it is the humiliation of a divine person ; if, when they show us 
the man hanging on the cross, faint for thirst, they show us also 
the divine power to speak forgiveness with His latest breath to 
the dying sinner by His side ; if, when we see human weakness 
at its depth sinking in death, we hear also the divine proclama- 
tion of a willing sacrifice, the ^ It is finished ' of one whose life 
no man can take away ; — then a life of Christ is just in so far im- 
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perfect as it effaces from our mincU this distinct impression of 
divinity andjiamanily acting in the one person. 

Now it need not be denied, that in these volumes there is 
room for improvement in Tesp&et of this leading problem. The 
author holds most distinctly and decidedly the doctrine of our 
Lord's divinity, — of His personal pre-ezistence as God the Son. 
If this doctrine is not always in view where we might expect it, 
then this is not by any means because the author would thus 
insinuate that the person contemplated is merely human. There 
is not the smallest ground for suspicion of this ; we almost feel 
that it is doing him a wrong to make this statement. Yet we 
are not quite sure that all readers will take up that idea of the 
Perscm which the author would desire. We think that he has 
sometimes ascnbed to the humanity what can only be ascribed 
to divinity. We think that there is visible throughout the 
work an undue desire to attribute as much as possible to the 
human faculty of our Lord. Now, of course, it is not at all 
easy to say what is and what is not competent to human 
nature. We do not know, except by its exhibition in Christ, 
what that nature is capable of. It has only once been seen 
in perfect development and exercise, and that is in the case in 
question. So that it is often difficult to make any valid 
objection to one who asserts of this or that action in the life 
of our Lord, that it is simply human. It may be an action 
which demanded far more than ordinary human faculty, and yet 
may pos^bly be within the range of perfect human faculty. It 
is impossible to produce from human history any similar exercise 
of power or wisdom ; and yet this being the culminating point 
of human history, we expect here to find unrivalled human action. 
In short, we are to beware of confounding perfect humanity 
with divinity, and, in the life of Christ, of ascribing to His 
divine power what ought to be attributed to His perfect human 
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nature. But there is no necessity that we should pronounce 
upon every action whether it be competent to human nature 
or no. We are not to expect to go through the life of Christ, 
saying, This His humanity does, and this again His divinity. 
Both human and divine acts are competent to this person ; and 
though now it is a human and again a divine act which He does, 
though now He forgives sin and again sleeps through weariness. 
His humanity and divinity are alike and together engaged in 
each. But sometimes it is apparent, that such and such an act 
of His is divine, and there we can say. This person is not merely 
human ; and sometimes it is apparent that the action is human, 
and there we can say, This person is not nierely divine. 

So that there are two positions which must regulate our 
conception of any single action of this life. First, Every act 
in the life of Christ is a divine as well as a human act. The 
divine nature of Christ is not only present, as a spectator or 
sleeping partner of the human, but is energetic in every act. 
Especially is this true of some of those actions which are most 
conspicuously, and to some beholders exclusively, human. It is 
true of His dying. This is an act, it is shortly said, which God 
cannot perform. But what was this dying f It was the separa- 
tion of the human body and soul of our Lord. And this God 
the Son did perform. He offered Himself Arough the Spirit. 
The divine nature did not die ; but the dying here in question 
was the act of a divine person, was an act by, in, and on a 
divine person. If not, then this dying was little to us. If 
there was here a retirement of divinity that this human act 
might be performed ; if there was a self-depotentiation of the 
Logos that men might work their will with the humanity, then 
this was not the sacrifice sufficient for our atonement. We 
must lay aside our natural expectation, that wherever God is, the 
utterance of His presence will be loud. His glory manifest. His 
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acts appalling and stapendous. We most learn to see God 
stooping to lift the little children, veiling His glory in the com- 
passionate and wistf al look of a brother, that the diseased might 
come to the touch of His hand, and the sinner listen to His 
word of forgiveness ; leaving the place of His glory empty, that 
He might follow and recover the abandoned ; becoming flesh, 
that He might taste death for every man. On the one hand, 
the humanity of Christ must not be regarded as impersonal, as 
a thing used by God, as a collection of passive, unwilling facul- 
ties, but as fully equipped humanity, — ^not indeed existing as a 
person outside of the Divinity, but neither interrupted by the 
Divinity in the free exercise of any human faculty, nor pre- 
vented in any human weakness. And, on the other hand, the 
Divinity must be regarded as complete and perfect Divinity, not 
divested of any divine power by its union with the human 
nature, not at the incarnation laying aside nor emptying itself 
of any of those divine attribiites which it was the very purpose 
of the incarnation to manifest and glorify, not iu respect of any 
divine attribute * ceasing to be what He previously was' by 
becoming what He previously was not. 

The second position is this : every divine operation in the 
life of Christ was immediately the operation of the Spirit. This 
is a simple corollary from the established theological truth, that 
every operation of God on things external is through the Spirit. 
Whatever, then, the Divinity of Christ performed after His 
human birth, was the result of the sending forth of the Spirit 
from the Son dwelling in the person of our Lord. There is 
not merely an influence of the Holy Ghost on Jesus, a mere 
man, so that the miracles are performed in no sense by the 
divine nature in Christ, but by powers conferred from without. 
There is the Holy Ghost in His fulness residing in this Person^ 
so that without this Person there proceeds no power from 
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Divinity to any created thing. And it is just this which di^ 
tingoishes the miracles of Christ from the miracles of a mere 
man ; the latter being performed by virtue of a divine power 
which only for the time is communicated to the person^ the 
former being the forth-putting of a power of which this Person 
is the proper residence. And yet the miracles are given to Him 
by the Father to do, and are in a sense * not His own works.' 
For as in His whole mission the Son is the Sent of the Father 
fulfilling His will, so tlie works which He does are the Father's 
works. And this both because He Himself is the Father's 
commissioner on earth, and because without the Father the 
Spirit, by whose working this commisaicm- is discharged, is not 
given. So that the distinctive agency by which the miracles of 
our Lord were wrought was the incarnate Person dwelling in 
unicm with the Father, and possessing the fulness of the Spirit ; 
was not the Divinity of Christ without the Spirit, but was not 
the Spirit without the Divinity. 

We are therefore under no necessity to inquire (as the 
author unduly does) whether or no the miracles may not be 
brought a little nearer human nature* They are no doubt per- 
formed through the human nature, but so is every divine act in 
the life of our Lord. We see the human nature active in all its 
faculties throughout the miracle ; but we are not on that account 
to suppose that the miracle is explicable on human principles 
and laws, for all the divine acts of Christ are human acts also, — 
the acts of a Person in whom the Spirit of Gk)d is harmoniously 
co-operating with and possessing every human faculty. That 
we see ordinary and human means made use of in some of the 
miracles ; that we see inquiry as to the nature of the disease, and 
delay in its cure ; that we see many traces of human procedure ; 
that we see humanity doing its utmost in these miracles ; — all this 
is assuredly no reason for our seeking to ascribe to the human 
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nature more than the most ascertained science would warrant, 
because in the whole life of Christ we are prepared to see the 
highest manifestations of Divinity in juxtaposition with ordi- 
nary himian action. To say that, in this case or that, the divine 
nature of our Lord is not manifestly exercised in distinction 
from the human, is only to say that hei« you have an instance 
of what must be everywhere expected in His life. And 
when a demand is made or a longing betrayed, that in the 
miracles the divine nature be exhibited without die intervention 
of the Spirit ; or when, as a result or accompaniment of this, 
there is manifested a tendency to ascribe as much as possible to 
the human nature influenced by the Spirit, without the ascrip- 
tion of this very influence of the Spirit to the divine nature re- 
sident in Christ, — then there is not only a misconception of 
miracle, but a misconception of the Person of our Lord. 

It has been thought better to makcf these general statements 
by way of preface, than to adopt the somewhat invidious expe- . 
di^nt of interrupting the course of the author^s argument by 
interjectional comments. Qn the one hand, we have considered 
it unjust to an author to use for the refutation of his views the 
very pages which were intended to advance them ; and, on the 
other hand, we have presumed that it would not be very interest- 
ing to the public to be informed of every instance in which the 
private opinion of the editor might differ from that of the author. 
This applies especially to the section on Miracles. No attempt 
has been made to put the reader in possession of a theory of 
miracles which might be thought more adequately to satisfy the 
requirements of the Gospel narratives. This would evidently 
have required a much larger space, and much stronger claims 
on the attention of the reader, than our connection with this 
worit would allow us to assume. Where, however, any point 
seemed to admit of being treated in the narrow limits of a foot- 
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note, we have used some liberty with the authot, always in a 
respectful spirit, though not always finding room for the forms 
of polite deference; and where an opinion opposed to the 
author^s seems to have been treated with less consideration than 
it merits, either intrinsically or by reason of the consideration 
due to its advocates, we have not scrupled to produce and sup- 
port such opinion. But throughout we have felt this business 
of annotating a delicate one, and have not altogether regretted 
that the time allotted for the task prevented a more frequent 
and substantial interference with the writings of one whose 
statements it is almost equally difficult to supplement and unsafe 
to contradict. Care has been taken to render the work as avail- 
able as possible to the English reader. In the case of those 
books referred to by the author, which have been translated into 
our own language, the references have been made to the trans- 
lations. Where the works have not been translated, the Ger- 
man titles have been left as in the original, for distinction's sake. 
A full and carefully compiled index will be given in the last 
volume. 

We sincerely wish that some abler, steadier hand could have 
been employed to launch these volumes, for now more than ever 
do we imderstand the grandeur of their subject and the para- 
mount importance of its accurate apprehension ; but we trust 
that those who most distinctly and painfully see the defects of 
our share in the work, will not the less earnestly desire and pray 
that it may diffuse juster conceptions of the Person and work of 
our Redeemer, and may beget an interest in His earthly life 
which may be the beginning of eternal fellowship with Him in 
the life everlasting ; that those even who come but to touch the 
hem of His garment, to observe His movements, to speculate on 
His miracles, to consider the development of His character, to 
retire for a little from the glare and hurry of our day into tlie 
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fresh and calm morning when the world awoke at the toach of 
its Lord, — ^that even these may be drawn to follow Him, and may 
pass from the first confession of Peter, ^ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,' to the last, ^ Lord, Thou knowest all 
all things ; Thou knowest that I love Thee.' 

THE EDITOR. 
Edinburgh, March 1864. 
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PREFACE. 




HAVE for many years cherished a secret inclination 
to attempt a delineation of the life of Jesus. It is to 
my present official situation, however, that I am in- 
debted for leisure and opportunity to realize this idea. 
I think it necessary to state this, for the sake of preventing 
erroneous constructions, and especially such as might attribute 
the polemics of my work rather to my external relations, than to 
my internal convictions. 

The fact that multitudinous works on the life of Jesus have 
followed each other in a succession which at present seems end- 
less, has not availed to turn me from my purpose. The convic- 
tion that I also, am called upon to promote the knowledge of 
this great subject, is accompanied by a good conscience, and 
forbids all false and conventional apologies, and only allows me 
to offer them for my defective fulfilment of a work entrusted to 
me. It seems to me, moreover, that there can be no reason for 
any uneasiness at the appearance of so many works on the life 
of Jesus. The fact that, even by professional and official theo- 
logians, direct and repeated insult has of late been done to the 
Gospel history, the pride and boast of Christendom, and that 
the attempt has even been made to form this insulting theology 
into a distinct school which shall institute a new treatment of 
the Gospels, has evoked this phenomenon. The various ^ Lives 
of Jesus' of the better sort form a new theological consecration, 
which we may hope is not yet concluded. The old custom, 

VOL. I. B 
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however, of connecting a consecration with a fair, applies in 
this case also ; and we most reconcile ourselves to the connec- 
tion of this consecration with the motley fair of a mass of works 
on the life of Jesus, furnished in answer to external motives. 

The plan which is to guide the work begun in this volume 
bears reference to the foundation, the peculiar characteristics, 
and the development ot the evangelical history, and hence to its 
root, its stem, and its branches. 

With respect to the foundation of the Gospel history, the 
attempt has been made, in the present Book, to furnish a clear 
representation of two of its essential relations : its relation, on 
the one hand, to the ideal and its multiform phenomena, and on 
the other, to criticism. 

In the second Book follows a continuous and synoptic ex- 
hibition of the life of Jesus. In this I hope to give distinct 
prominence to the chief particulars of the articulation by which 
the four Gospels are united into one actual history. 

In the third and last Book, I propose to sketch the life of 
Jesus in its broader features, according to that development of 
its infinite richness which is presented by the peculiar viewa of 
each separate Gospel. 

In this work, the assumption (which is still too widely pre- 
valent) that the essential Gospel history is injured, and has 
become a spoilt joint history, will be emphatically opposed. The 
prejudice, that the four accounts are the source of a want of 
unity, will be met by the proof that they rather exhibit the rich- 
ness of this unity. If the Lord give me health and strength, 
the execution of the work shall not be delayed. 

The relation of the Gospel history to that criticism which is 
antagonistic to it, is already happily and ecclesiastically decided. 
It is, however, the task of Theology to explain the same scien- 
tifically ; and the author will feel happy if he shall in any wise 
have contributed to its accomplishment. It may here, however, 
be once for all remarked, that too sharp a distinction cannot be 
made between criticism in a Christian sense, and the Antichris- 
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tian nuisance which now assames that name. Christianity is, in 
its absolute trustworthiness and infinite depth of spiritual light 
and vigour, identical with true criticism. Never let us attribute 
to a sincere and candid testing of the Gospels, and of Holy 
Scripture in general, the evils appertaining to criticism falsely 
so called. Even the most certain facts of faith are not, in the 
fullest sense, our own possession, till the sharpest, most vigilant, 
and most practised spiritual intellect has freely admitted and 
appropriated them. If man is to be fully blessed, his imder- 
standing, no less than his other powers, must be fully satisfied. 

This pure interest has, in any case, less to do with those 
highly partial dialectics which would now obtrude upon it as 
* Criticism,' than William Tell with John the Parricide. For 
it is the interest of * Criticism' of this kind always to sever the 
ideal as widely as possible from the real. Hence arose the 
canon, that if any narrative of the Gospels shows a gleam of 
ideality, or betrays any symbolical light, its historical nature is 
doubtful. This monstrous error, followed out to its results, 
denies Christianity itself. For what is Christianity but the 
announcement of the Incarnate Word, and the glorification of 
the historical Christ in the light of the Spirit? This error, 
however, in its milder forms, has been widely propagated. It 
has beguiled even pious and sincere critics, such as Schleier- 
macher and others. When Schleiermacher, e.g.j remarks (on 
the writings of Luke, p. 47), in contesting the historical charac- 
ter of the narrative of the visit of the magi, ^ Has it not, in its 
deepest foundations, a character wholly symbolical?' etc. — his 
remark is quite in accordance with this canon. It is the very 
thing we demand of the primitive facts of Christianity, that they 
should have a wholly symbolical character, that the universe 
should be mirrored in them, and that not only in their deepest 
foundations, as if this crystal were still obscured by its cmst of 
dull ore. Thus Von Ammon too, lays down the rule {die Gesch. 
des Lebens Jesu^ vol. i. 4) : * Though even history only attains 
connection and keeping through the ideal and tendency of the 
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world, jet the too intimate union of the ideal and the real, of 
the natural and supemataral, is prejudicial to the actuality of 
events.' Certainly, it may be answered, the old commonplace 
reality may, and even mustj be prejudiced by the (but not too) 
intimate union of the ideal and the real, it must at last perish ; 
but this is in order that this ordinary reality, this reality invaded 
by the illusions of unreality, may not for ever prejudice the ideal 
in the realization of the true reality. Weisse, in his Evang. 
Gesck.^ repeatedly returns to the above-mentioned proposition. 
^ The historical revelation of God in the Gospel (it is said, vol. 
i. p. 231) loses nothing of its holy contents, if a part of these 
contents, instead of being viewed as direct fact of a kind in 
which Divinity exhibits itself more in jest than in earnest, and 
carrying on, so to speak, a paradoxical, half poetic, half prosaic 
jest with its own sublimest work, is rather recognised as the genial 
and intellectual work, in which the group of men to whom the 
divine revelation of Christianity was first addressed, preserved a 
productive creative consciousness of that Divine Spirit which 
descended among them, and of the mode of His agency. It is 
such a consciousness which has found its thoroughly fitting 
expression in the sacred legend.' Here, then, the produc- 
tive creative consciousness of a group of men is to surpass the 
productivity of the Spirit which descended among them, so 
that the revelation of the Logos is again overgrown by a new 
mythology. If Weisse had doly estimated ^the paradoxical, 
half poetic, half prosaic game' of Divinity in the Gt>spel history 
as the manifestation of God, — a manifestation, on one side 
wholly ideal, on the other wholly actual, and therefore specifi- 
cally Christian, — his writings would not have furnished so many 
germs, which, growing in rank luxuriance in the works of Bruno 
Bauer, have shot up under the assumption, consistently developed 
by the latter, that the creative consciousness of the group of 
men to whom the revelation was at first addressed produced the 
whole work of the Gospels. In Strauss and Bruno Bauer this 
severance between the ideal and reality, so far as the latter is to 
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be described in its full force as individual reality, appears in the 
form of a well-defined principle. 

Straoss will not allow that the ideal was in Christ also the 
historical (vol. ii. p. 690), though the divine consciousness is said 
to have been in absolute force in Him (p. 689). It cannot, indeed, 
be understood how the absolute force of divine consciousness 
should remain behind the representation of the ideally historical, 
unless it had to contend with the inflexible material of an obscure 
primitive substance, in which case the ^ absolute' force is mere 
word. At length Bruno Bauer found the matter of reality so 
obstinate, that he found it most convenient to view the Gospel 
history as originating in the vacant space of the fixed idea of the 
Elvangelists, instead of suffering it to struggle in that swamp of 
Ahriman, which reality seemed to him to form. * The author,' 
says he in his Krittk der Evang. Gesch^ etc, vol. i. p. 57, speaking 
of the presentation of Jesus in the temple — * yes, the author has 
been at work here. Reality does not manage matters as easily 
as he does. Reality does not present the appearance of being a 
work of art, in which, whether in a picture or on the stage, all 
that is forcible is artistically arranged, so as to suit the specta- 
tors and its own component parts ; it interposes a dull and 
scarcely penetrable mass — it interposes years and conflicts with 
the refractory material of the intellectual public, between its 
heroes and those with whom they stand in historical connection,' 
etc ^ Criticism,' it is said, p. 59, ^ is constrained to point out 
the true historical reality of the ideal, in opposition to the nullity 
of the supposed facts.' Thi^, however, the reality of the ideal 
remains, though contrasted in a shadowy manner to the nullity 
of the facts. Criticism, however, is progressive ; for in vol. iii. 
p. 311, it is said, ^ If we so view the Gospels as to overlook their 
mutual contradictions, ue,y if we abstract from their confused 
contents a general image, as simple, unprejudiced faith is wont 
to do, we shall be in the highest degree amazed, that they could 
have possibly occupied mankind for the space of eighteen cen- 
turies, and indeed have so occupied them, that their secret was 
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not discovered. For in not one, not even in the shortest para- 
graph, are there wanting views which injure, insult, and irritate 
mankind.' Here, then, even the ideals which the Gospels con- 
tain are condemned as culprits. 

But the same author informs us, vol. i. p. 82, how the 
Gospels must have originated. He leads us into the factory of 
an Evangelist, in which the religious self-consciousness is 
occupied with the work of creative self-development in the 
production of a Gospel. How then is this work going on? 
^As religious self-consciousness, it is entirely possessed by its 
own matter : it cannot live without it, nor without continually 
producing and stating it ; for it possesses therein the experience 
of its own certainty. But as religious consciousness, it views 
itself, at the same time, as entirely distinct from its essential 
matter, and so soon as it has developed, and at the same 
moment that it developes and exhibits it, this matter becomes 
to it, reality existing independently, above and beyond itself, as 
the absolute and its history.' That this is said with reference 
not to the gradual productivity of the Church, but to the lite- 
rary labour of the Evangelist, is proved by the whole context, 
and especially by the following remark : * Belief in these pro- 
ductions is further secured by the fact, that the incentive to 
their composition, and the first material used therein, was fur- 
nished from without, and even by the belief of the whole 
Church.' 

If the above psychological portraits of certain religious 
authors were laid before a medical college of our days for their 
opinion, and the precaution used of naming neither the originals 
nor the artist, they could scarcely pass any other judgment 
than that these authors were deranged. 

The author had already thus depicted the Evangelists, before 
the decision of the Evangelical Theological Faculty of Prussia 
had appointed him to his theological o£Sce. 

The critical tendency here pointed out proceeds then, from 
a philosophical principle opposed to the perfect union of the 
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acttial and the ideal. This tendency has already settled down 
into the constant practice of suspecting a Gospel fact to be nn- 
historical, if similar facts occur in the Old Testament, Neither, 
in this respect, has it been thought sufficient to compare together 
mere accessory incidents of the Old and New Testaments. 
When, e.g.<, in the one, Moses, coming down from the mount, 
finds the people in the midst of wild amusements, and in the other, 
Christ, descending from the mount of transfiguration, finds a 
helpless multitude, perplexed disciples, and in the midst of the 
sad group the demoniac boy and his afflicted father, this is said 
to be a similarity which makes the New Testament narrative 
suspicious. (Bauer, vol. iiL 59.) * Moses, indeed, when he 
ascended the mountain, left Aaron and Hur and the seventy 
elders below, that whoever had any matter might apply to them. 
So also were the disciples left at the bottom, while the Lord was 
on the mount, and so was a matter actually brought before 
them.' It is well known, too, how the later books of the Old 
and New Testament, and similarly related phenomena, have been 
placed in battle array against each other. Such a mode of pro- 
cedure must, however, be protested against for the sake of the 
ideal itself. If in proportion as history becomes rich in signifi- 
ctoce, refers in its accounts of great persons to still greater, alludes 
in its statements of extraordinary events to the most extraordi- 
nary, and, being more and more penetrated by the eternal light, 
points with increasing plainness to the rising of an eternal sun 
of reconciliation between the ideal and the actual, it is to be 
viewed with suspicion, this amounts, however unconscious the 
organs of such criticism may be of the fact, to a progressive 
theoretic brutalization of reality ; — a process at first confined to 
its memorials, but, after their destruction, extended to its very 
self. (See Apokal. xiii.) 

We now pass from the theoretic to the ethical motives of 
this criticism. It is evident that many of the assumptions 
lately made in criticising the Gospels, and the Scriptures in 
general, can only be explained on the supposition, that those who 
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hold them mnst occupy a doubtful position with relation to the 
moral sublimity of primitive Christianity and its instruments. 
If any one were to assert that Schiller, in his Wilhelm Tell, 
intended to depreciate the Germans in comparison with the 
Swiss, that Gothe, in his Faust, intended to undervalue German 
students and citizens, every one would zealously protest against 
points of view so very subordinate and insufficient. If, more- 
over, an acute observer were to maintain that he could still 
perceive in the glowing ruby traces of its material basis, the 
clay, and that in its ruddy hue he still saw the remains of the 
red soil, or that in the sparkling diamond he could recognise its 
primitive patent, the common black charcoal, so acute a natural 
philosopher would be dismissed with a smile. The canon would 
be acted on, that in the matured phenomena of a higher grade 
of existence, the agents of the decidedly surpassed grade can no 
more appear as factors, or in unbroken masses and forms. It is 
according to this rule also, that we must judge those critical 
representations which suppose they have discovered in the 
fourth Gospel, now a neglect of Peter in comparison with John, 
now an over-estimation of Andrew ; or in the third, a miserable 
tendency to a compromise between Pauline and Ebionitic Chris- 
tianity ; or in the Acts, an effort to exalt Paul by the juxtapo- 
sition of his history with that of Peter. Did not the disputes of 
the disciples for precedence end with Good Friday ? Can we 
doubt their maintenance of their new point of view, when they 
could so freely confess their old one to the world, and speak 
of it as the sinful folly of a former time t Could they have 
again so pitiably sunk from the sublime height of suffering 
and triumphing with Christ t Is it not rather this over-refined 
criticism, which insists on seeing the red clay in the ruby, 
which must be designated as deeply degenerated — as fallen 
from the heights of Christian theology, which believes in the 
article of the Holy Ghost in the Church, to the point of view of 
* KahaU und lAebej to a condition in which it discovers even in 
the Gospels the well-known fruits of literary intrigue, because 
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it seeks everywhere only its own flesh and blood f Hence arises 
the miserable assumption, which seems to have almost formed 
itself into a school, that primitive Christianity was radically an 
Ebionite, and therefore a mutilated Christianity; and that it 
was not till afterwards, that a pure catholic Christianity cast off 
this mutilating element. 

It cannot be denied that Ebionite elements existed as acci- 
dmtalj suppressedy restrained principles in many members of the 
pentecostal Church. But if even the fundamental principles of 
this Church had been attacked by this Ebionitish night-mare, 
we should then obtain an image of a redeeming, world-moving 
fact, which had itself entered the world crippled and needing 
I'edemption. But primitive Christianity passes by such obser- 
vations in its pure New Testament purity, and it is the task of 
true criticism to get rid of combinations which transform into 
moral caricatures the glorious forms of the Gospel narrative. 
It is in the nature of things that the methods of spurious criti- 
cism should correspond with its principles. We have said what 
seemed most necessary in this respect in the body of the work, 
and have also adduced proofs ; while for the more detailed cor- 
roboration of our assertions we have referred to the best known 
works on this subject. As, however, it might seem to many 
but reasonable that more copious proofs should be adduced, we 
here cite some which are met with in the works of Strauss and 
Bruno Bauer, contrasting the actual facts with the treatment 
they have experienced at the hands of the above-named writers. 

Papias, one of the Fathers, expresses' himself in the follow- 
ing manner concerning a Gospel of Matthew : * Matthew wrote 
Xiyia (a Gospel writing) in the Hebrew language. And this 
every one explained (or translated) as best he could.' Thus 
Papias refers (1) to a Hebrew Gospel of Matthew; (2) to efforts 
at explanation, or translation of the same, of "varying value. 
This fact is thus treated by Strauss: ^The Fathers, indeed, 
referred this testimony expressly to our first Gospel ; but there 
is not only no (it should have been no decided) reference thereto 
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in the words of the apostolic Father, but the apostolical writing 
of which he speaks, cannot be directly (this directly is needless) 
identical with it, because, according to the evidence of Papias, 
Matthew wrote e^paiSc SiaKi/crqiy while the fact that our Greek 
Gospel of Matthew is a translation of the original Hebrew, is 
merely assumed (it ought to have been added, in agreement with 
the evidence of Papias) by the Fathers.' 

The same Papias says of St Mark, that, as companion and 
interpreter to Peter, he received his Gospel orally from that 
apostle, and afterwards committed it to writing. The above- 
named critic says, * Our second Gospel cannot have been derived 
from remembrances of the tradition of Peter, and thus from an 
original source peculiarly its own, because it is evidently com- 
pounded from the first and third, even if only from recollections 
of these. Here we have, (1) the much disputed hypothesis, 
that St Mark's Gospel was derived from St Matthew's and St 
Luke's, laid down as an established fact ; (2) it is represented as 
an impossibility that a man's own remembrances should take the 
same form in which others had expressed the same experiences. 
Two wonderful delusions I 

Again, there is no evidence existing that Polycarp, the dis- 
ciple of the Apostle John, knew the fourth Gospel, oi^ described 
it as the work of that apostle. Irenseus, the disciple of Poly- 
carp (who, however, mentions St John as the author of the 
fourth Gospel), adduces no such evidence. An early statement 
of the critic is as follows: ' There is no evidence given by Poly- 
carp, who is said to have known John, not even in what remains 
of his writings (viz., a single short epistle), that John was the 
author of this Gospel : even Irenaeus, the disciple of Polycarp, 
cannot appeal to one sentence of his master in favour of its 
genuineness' (directly opposed to fact). In a later statement he 
says, ^It must excite surprise, that Irenseus, who already had 
to defend John's authorship of this Gospel against opponents, 
neither on this, nor any other occasion, etc., appeals in this matter 
to the most important authority of this apostolic man.' Would 
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then, this appeal to his own youthful reminiscences have been a 
public means of proof t His declaration at least leaves this re- 
miniscence to be inferred. But what if Irenseus^ in pi*oof of 
his own declaration^ had said : it is the case, for Polycarp once 
told me sot 

Once more, Mary receives the message of the angel that, by 
the miraculous agency of God she shall become the mother of 
the Messiah, and *is found with child of the Holy Ghost.' 
Joseph learns her condition, probably from herself, though we 
are not told so ; he mistrusts her, and is about to put her away ; 
but the information of an angel gives him the confidence he 
needed. The critic says, ^ They who insist that Mary did not 
act in the manner which the Evangelists certainly do not assume 
(viz., concealing the secret from Joseph), must suppose her to 
have communicated the angelic message to her betrothed imme- 
diately after its reception, and that he gave no credence to her 
information, and will then have to find some way of clearing 
the character of Joseph.' What kind care for the character of 
Joseph! The critics would certainly have believed the most 
extraordinary event on the word of the pious Virgin. Joseph 
did not, which made him a character, and preserved hitfi, by 
the bye, from the opposite reproof of the critic, that he was 
without a character. According, however, to the present re- 
quirements of the critic, Joseph ought, on the mere assurance 
of his betrothed, to have met the reproaches of the whole world, 
and said : The miracle is certain, for Mary herself tells me so ! 

Again, Christ did not, when dealing with the Jews, appeal 
to Hb miraculous origin. The fact is easy of explanation. This 
mystery is conceivable only by those who are initiated into the 
depths of the Christian faith, and is one which could not be an- 
nounced to the profane, as being, more than any other, liable to 
profanation. Our critic says, ^ All his contemporaries esteemed 
Him^a son of Joseph (as indeed in a civil point of view He was), 
and not seldom (twice at least) was tliis contemptuously and 
reproachfully expressed in His presence, and a decided oppor- 
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tiinity tliua afforded Him of appealing to His miraculoiLs coneqy- 
tionJ That is to say, of declanng : This mystery is true, my 
mother Mary told me so. Certainly ^ Criticism' would forthwith 
have believed Him. * 

According to the Gospel of St Luke^ a family relationship 
existed between Mary and the family of John the Baptist. It 
might consequently be presumed that John was acquainted 
with Jesus before the baptism of the latter. This seems^ too, to 
have been actually the case, since, according to Matthew, the 
Baptist, on the appearance of Jesus, immediately uttered an ex- 
clamation expressive of the deepest reverence. According, how- 
ever, to the fourth Evangelist, the Baptist said, with a retrospect 
to a time prior to that when the heavenly manifestation at Jesus' 
baptism had accredited Him as the Me3siah : I knew Him not. 
The remarks of our critic are as follow : ^ If John were per- 
sonally acquainted with Jesus, in conformity with Luke^s ac- 
count of the relationship existing between them^it is impossible 
that he should not early enough have received the information, 
how solemnly Jesus had been announced as the Messiah, both 
before and after His birth ; nor could he have subsequently said 
t^t he knew nothing of it (I knew Him not !) till he received a 
sign from heaven, but would have stated that he had not be- 
lieved the account of the former signs, one of which had actually 
occurred to himself (as he perhaps remembered, in his mother^s 
womb). That is to say, that unless the Baptist wished to appear 
as an unbeliever, incredulous even concerning his earliest im- 
pressions, in his mother's womb, he would, in consequence of his 
youthful reminiscences, have announced with prophetic confi- 
dence and authority that Jesus was the Messiah ; and if ques- 
tioned concerning his divine assurance and credentials^ have 
answered : My motlier Elisabeth told me so. Thus would criticism 
have it, assuring us it would have given more credit than be- 
lievers in the Bible could have done, to the assurances of the 
pious women in this great theocratic vital question, nay, that it 
would have inconsiderately believed them, and, with an entire 
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misconception of its office^ have preached the mystery upon their 
authority. How sublime, on the contrary, is the conscientious- 
ness of the Baptist when he says, I knew Him not ! But after 
the striking sign from heaven he knows Him. In the kingdom 
of God affairs are conducted with more diplomatic exactness 
than most critics imagine. 

One of the most pointed and sublime of the sayings of 
Jesus is that recorded by St Luke (ch. xiii. 33) : ^ I must walk 
tp-day, and to-morrow, and the day following ; for it cannot be 
that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.' Every unprejudiced 
reader must at once feel and understand the greatness of this 
saying. The critic Bruno Bauer makes the remark, * Where 
is the dogma written, that no prophet can perish out of Jeru- 
salem, or what antecedents could lead Jesus to a dogma of this 
kind?' 

If Christ demands of His hearers, at one time, that they 
should believe, at another, that they should watch and pray, 
or even that they should fast with anointed face, we are never- 
theless convinced that His demands are everywhere identical, 
because prayer is the expression of faith, and fasting is to be 
grounded on the heartfelt devotion of « faith. The same critic 
observes, concerning the narrative of Mark ix. 14-29, 'It is 
certainly a contradiction, when the Lord, in the same breath, 
requires faith, and fasting, and prayer, as the condition of one 
and the same work.' 

According to Matt xviii. 1-5, Jesus places a child in the 
midst of His disciples to reprove their ambition, and says the 
words : * Verily I say unto you. Except ye be converted, and 
becqme as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.' — ^The critic says, * In answer to the childish question 
of the disciples, Jesus takes a~ child — we should like to know 
where it came from, since, according to the original narrative, 
the transaction took place in the house in which Jesus and His 
disciples were resting after their journey ; we should like also to 
have seen the perplexed face of the poor child, placed in the 
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midst of the disciples^ to serve for a lecture to them — ^and after 
He had set it in the midst of His disciples — a piece of cake 
would have pleased it better, — ^He said, etc.' * We should like 
to know where it came from I' ^ A horse, a horse I my kingdom 
for a horse I' As the fugitive despairing king cries out for a 
horse, so does the critic seem here to be crying out for a child 
to save the veracity of the Gospel history, which has been com- 
mitted to his keeping. Or does not the matter rather stand 
thus : if in this place a child were anywhere to be had, if a 
child should but have stepped into the midst, the critic is 
annihilated. 

We must indeed remark, that all the irregular mental ac- 
tivity which, under the name of criticism, has presented so 
strange and meteor-like an appearance in the province of New 
Testament theology, ^has surpassed itself in misrepresenta- 
tions, contemptuous jokes and blasphemies, in the third vol. 
of Bruno Bauer's Kritxk der evangelischen Geschichte. 

It were much to be wished that some young theologian, en- 
dowed with a sufficient amount of good humour, would bring 
out a harmony of the principal modem critics of the Gospels. 
If the great discrepancies of' these writers were coUecled together, 
or arranged for contest with each other in only a moderately 
striking manner, a sad exhibition would be presented. It would 
be seen that here, as formerly in the camp of the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xiv. 20) * every man's sword was against his fellow,* 
and there would be *a very great discomfiture.' The scene 
would, however, be followed by the conviction, that there is in 
this world nothing more uncertain than a certain ^ knowledge,' 
viz., the knowledge of those knowing ones who, as a reviewer 
in Tholuck's Anzeiger strikingly remarks, make their inferences 
with ^ arguments like blackberries.' It may be hoped that times 
more propitious for the scientific development of the theological 
material of the Gospel history wiU very soon appear, when the 
produce of decidedly antagonistic criticism may be disposed of 
in very short archaeological foot-notes. Meanwhile, the contest 
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must be carried on^ on this field^ in spite of the ill-will and disgast 
of him who wages it. It most not^ however, be forgotten, that the 
first and more formidable leaders of antagonistic criticism have 
not concerned themselves with mere Gospel pictures alone, but 
also with the frames in which the older harmonistic theology 
had enclosed them. The steady, clear, and discerning eye of 
a connoisseur will not indeed let itself be prejudiced against the 
tranquil beauty of an old picture by the inappropriateness of its 
frame; but the frame may, by its contrast of tawdry finery 
and repulsive dirt, prejudice even against the picture one who 
bestows upon it a more hasty though candid inspection. Those 
critics who have misconceived the Gospel, must take it into 
account that anxiety with respect to the agreeinent of the evan- 
gelical records was already in the house before they so violently 
assaulted the door, and that the anxiety disappeared in propor- 
tion to the violence of their attack. The first unbelief was eccle- 
siastical official zeal, which forced the letter of the Gospels 
into harmony, because it had neglected, nay, almost forgotten, 
their internal unity. 

The work which I have commenced shall, by God's help, take 
its part in the efforts now making to* exhibit the internal unity 
of the Gospel history. The first part is sent forth with a lively 
feeling of its known and unknown defects. The book, however, 
certainly stands prepared to be * annihilated' by one party, to 
be possibly ignored, or even unworthily treated, by another. 
They who, with the author, recognise the manifestation of 
eternal life in the centre of humanity, of the world, and of time, 
or who at least have not suffered the great and simple sense for 
this eternal life to be perplexed by the phantom-like contest 
of ancient and modem delusions in our days, will receive the 
work in a friendly spirit. May it, if in ever so small a measure, 
contribute to those signs of spring which foretell an approaching 
vernal season to the Church I 

THE AUTHOR. 

ZcMCH, Nov. 5, 1843. 
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PART I. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 




SECTION L 
THE INOABNATION OF OOP. 

IHERE is an eternal relation between God and man. 
From the human stand-point, which is also the stand- 
point of the spiritoal life, we can form no conception 
of man without God, nor of God without man. 
The attempt has indeed often been made to conceive of man 
without God. But it has always been found necessary to desig- 
nate that infinite contrast to his nature, that mighty objective 
power on which he is dependent, by some name. And thus 
some sort of God has always been given him again — an obscure 
image of God, indeed, instead of the living God. Perhaps he 
has been made dependent upon fate, and thus upon a gloomy 
and inexorable God ; or upon nature, and thus upon a dreamy 
God, a God without freedom ; or upon humanity, and thus upon 
a God f uU of wants, exposed to danger, and without resources. 
In any case, it has always been found necessary to give to man 
another God while seeking to deprive him of his own. And 
even when unbelief has, as in modem times, advanced to the 
VOL. I. c 
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borders of Atheism, and sought to make man the very raler of 
himself and of the universe, it has yet found itself obliged to 
borrow, or rather to purloin from Faith, the word God. It has 
committed itself to a logical absurdity, and asserted, God is not 
God, but man is God ; being well aware that the proposition, 
Man is man I would never be so understood as it must be, if man 
is to be his own God. A plunder of the disputed beUef in God 
was committed, similar to that which is committed upon the be- 
lief in a future life, when this is denied, and the present life 
exalted. What is a present without a future life ? The same 
as God in man, who is to be everything except God. It is, 
however, a fact deeply planted in the nature of man, that he 
cannot be conceived of without God. He loses his human sig- 
nificance so soon as he is viewed independently. He becomes a 
mythic being, animated at best by a demon, a fantastic monster. 
The nature of man certainly consists in this, that he is a child 
of the Spirit, and therefore spiritual ; that he has a sense for 
the universal and the eternal, namely, reason ; a stand-point 
beyond the universal and in presence of the eternal, freedom 
of will, and a capacity for finding and feeling himself in the 
universal and the eternal, and the eternal and the whole world 
in himself ; the feeling of love. This capacity is not a mere 
capacity for the general in humanity. The eye of man hails the 
eternal Spirit even in Orion. It is not merely a sense for the 
universal ; for in the universal is also ever apparent the variety 
of the finite, which extends itself by measure and number. The 
conception of all facilitates the comprehension of number; crea- 
tion can scarcely be so generally and acutely conceived as when 
designated by the expression, die world. Reason is rather the 
capacity of clearly apprehending the eternal Spirit, in which the 
universal has its foundation from and to eternity, the Spirit 
which creates and sustains the universal, in a word, God. 
What is man without God ? If his spirit embraces only the 
sphere of earth, and not also the heaven ; if it does not pene- 
trate the heavens, and ascend to that eternal Being in whom 
time and space are one, or rather in whom they aire nothing ; if 
it does not this, what is it but a mere local instinct, like the per- 
ceptive powers of brutes f What is man's righteousness if it is 
only the revelation of a law which merely holds men together, 
and if it is not an entrance into that rule of life which pervades 
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all heights and all depths, and is absolutely universal ? It is 
then a civil service, but not a spiritual virtue. And is not the 
love of man deprived of the greatest part of its glory when he 
is deprived of his God I Why is a beautiful countenance so 
mighty to awaken natural love ? Because by his countenance 
man reveals his personality, and in his personaUty proclaims the 
Eternal. And why does spiritual love look up with prayer, 
praise, and adoration towards heaven ? Because she would em- 
brace all, in which she sees the reflection of the Eternal, who has 
inspired her, and would also cause everything to vanish before 
the brightness of His nature. Heaven is the world which stands 
in the reflection of God, and which vanishes before the majesty 
of His being. The heavens flee before Him. But if you limit 
man with his love to earth, if you take from him the * enthu- 
siasm' whereby he loves the * enthusiasm' of his neighbour, you 
take from him his humanity. Woe unto him when the human 
countenance, in its mysterious significance, is no longer lovely in 
his eyes ; when he no longer greets it in its relation to the Eter- 
nal, as the sacred manifestation that he is destined for God I 

On the other hand, we cannot conceive of God without man. 
We come to a mature knowledge of God through acquaintance 
with His attributes. But His attributes express the relations of 
His nature to reasonable beings, to beings whose existence must, 
at least by us, be apprehended through the human type of 
spiritual creatures. God is righteous. How can His righteous- 
ness be manifested, but in relation to spiritual beings who are to 
be its objects ? God is Love. How can He be love without 
calling into existence beings worthy of His love, that is, beings 
of His own nature ? But when the deepest of the divine doc- 
trines, the doctrine of the Trinity, is fully developed, it must be 
acknowledged that God has from eternity, cherished His Son in 
His nature, and that in His Son He has ever beheld and chosen 
man. Thus also does holy Scripture conceive the nature of God. 
He is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob. He has an 
eternal covenant with His elect. He loved and chose them for 
ever, before the foundation of the world. They who assert that 
God might very well have left the world uncreated, obscure the 
eternity of His love, while intending to exalt His freedom. But 
they obscure not only His freedom by representing it as abso- 
lute and arbitrary, but the eternity of His word, and even His 
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very personality, when they transform the eternal reality of His 
being into a state of uncertainty, or the contemplation of a bare 
possibility. We cannot conceive of Grod without Christ, nor of 
Christ without man ; therefore we cannot form a conception of 
God without manhood. 

It lies in the very nature of the love of God that He will 
not remove from man, and it is equally in the nature of the 
destiny of man that he cannot remove from God. 

When the prophets speak of Gt)d's i^ovenant oath which He 
swore by Himself, that He would brirfg man again into union 
with Himself, they express figuratively, but with the most 
glorious assurance, the truth that the relation of God to man is 
an eternal one, and that He will never remove from him. He 
cannot change His nature. But His nature is love, which has 
fixed upon its object from eternity. His love is as strong as 
hell and as death. Even when He punishes man, and casts 
him down into hell. He manifests, by the jealous zeal of his 
justice, that He will not remove from him. And if the strongest 
and hardest words be uttered concerning the separation between 
Gcfd and man in his evil nature, if the eternity of punishment 
be spoken of, what else is said but that the punishments of hell 
are divine and heavenly? Is then eternity an infinite number 
of years, or the endlessness of time? Mutilated theological 
notions have certainly caused an arithmetical, to take the place 
of a religious idea of eternity. But eternity, as a religious idea, 
is the infinite, the divine, in time itself. Only where God is, is 
eternity. Hence the eternity of punishment is the consecration 
of punishment, in which God is present to the lost in hoUest 
concealment. But where He is present. His whole self is there,^ 
even as love. God never removes from man. 

But neither can man remove from God. He cannot, even if 
he would. His conscience is the objective religiousness of his 
nature, and this becomes his torment in proportion as he, by sub- 
jectively blinding his nature, converts it into an irreUgious one. 
In proportion to the dislocation of a limb, do we experience pain 
and utter cries for healing; and thus is it also with man's spiritual 
perversion. Man cannot free himself from the eternal relation of 
his being to the being of God: he cannot put off his moral nature 
and assume a merely physical nature, nor become a pious animal 

^ [Augustine's ^ quse iroples omnia, te toto imples omnia.'— Ed.] 
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instead of a pious spirit. If he tries to make himself a mere 
animal, he becomes an evil demon. As, in the mythical primi- 
tive slime, the swine and the serpent grew together into a 
dragon, so man can neither degenerate into the serpent^like 
diabolic without falling into animal lusts, nor surrender himself 
to his animal nature without the serpent-like qualities springing 
up in full malignity.^ Who ever saw a man part with his 
religion unharmed? The trust in God which he gives up is 
changed into positive nristrust, peace into rancour, sound judg- 
ment into destructive error, good-will into hatred. The wicked 
have to do with God as well as the good. They almost talk 
more about Him, though blasphemously, and their very blas- 
phemies terribly show that they cannot leave God alone. 
Herein lies the proof of the eternity of religion. The strongest 
defence of Christianity consists in the fact, that such Christians 
as would unchristianize themselves become bitterly unchristian 
and fiercely antichristian. If Christianity were but an inci- 
dent, a kind of fetish, man could paH from it peaceably. But 
because it is religion, in all its spiritual glory, even the history 
of its opponents affords the strongest proofs that man cannot 
remove from God. 

It is a part, however, of the nature of that love by which 
God is related to man, and of that religion by which man is related 
to Gtody that there should be a perpetual attraction between God 
and man — an attraction suflSdently powerful to overcome the re- 
pulsion whose tendency is to destroy the relation — an attraction 
whose aim is the establishment of a relation between God and 
man which should be nothing less than their, strictest union, the 
glorification of God in man and of man in God, the reconcilia- 
tion tlirough the God-man. The manifestation of this attract 
tion between God and man, is celebrated in the history of the 
elect in the Old Testament. God appears as the God of 
Abraham, making a new covenant with him and with his people. 
Jacob, the representative of the chosen people, appears as the 
Israel, the man wrestling with God, to draw Him into his ovm 
life. The history of God's dealings with Israel, is the history of 
a continuous reciprocity of attraction between divinity and 
humanity terminating in the God*man, Immanuel. In the 
course of this process God promises His people that He will 
^ See Matt. vii. 6. 
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eternally betroth BKmself to, and espouse them (Hos. ii. 19, 20 ; 
Isa. XXV. 7). From the people, on the other hand, arises the 
yearning cry: Oh that Thou wouldest* rend the heavens, that 
Thou wouldest come downl (Isa. Ixiv. 1). They are but ill 
acquainted with the import of the Old Testament religion, who 
see in it merely the contrast of a commanding God on the one 
hand, and a people yielding a forced obedience on the other.* 
This contrast is only the element, the key-note of the Old Testa- 
ment series ; but from the beginning its cause is the free and 
covenant transactions between Jehovah and the people. God 
wooed Israel as a bridegroom his bride. A relation of constraint 
and terror is absolutely out of the question. The history of this 
great attraction is moreover the revelation of an eternal and fun- 
damental relation between divinity and humanity. The election 
of Israel is the type and pledge of the election of the world. 
So Homer sang, first for the Greeks, then for all people. It is 
time we ceased to see in the covenant God of Israel merely a 
heathen national God. 

But how can it be maintained that the attraction outweighs 
the repulsion ? For this reason, that the attraction is essential, it 
is part of the nature ; the repulsion accidental, an excrescence of 
the nature. The justice of God is the eternal rule and form of 
His love. Hence it can never abolish His love, but only conceal 
it, and cause it to assume the appearance of its opposite. God, 
in His justice, is angry with the sinner, but He does not hate , 
him.^ His wrath is but the zealous burning of a grieved love, 
as. the storm in nature is a manifestation of the impulse of 
the air to restore the interrupted balance, or as the catastrophe 

* Compare Hegel's Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, vol. ii. p. 
74. Hegel has so little compreheDded the nature of the Hebrew religion, 
that he believes he can perceive in the Phoenician religion a transition from 
the religion of the Old Testament to the supposed more exalted religion of 
the Greeks, and therefore a spiritual progress, p. 78. 

* [' Thus the divine anger in its deepest ground is love : love becomes 
consuming fire to everything which is opposed to it, to the very nature of 
the good. Love could not be in earnest with itself if it did not negative its 
negation.* — ^Miiller's Christian Doctrine of Sin^ Clark's Translation, i. 265. 
And with what follows regarding the consistency of eternal punishment with 
God's attributes and man's condition and nature, cf. the satisfactory re- 
marks of the same author, voL ii. pp. 483-488 ; also Mansel's Bampton Lec- 
tures, Lee. vii. p. 220, 2d edit.— Ed.] 
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in history is a manifestation of the zeal of retribution, destroy- 
ing at a blow the long accumalation of guilt. Therefore mercy 
rejoiceth against judgment (Jas. ii. 13). But the more man 
perverts his nature, the more does his nature cry out to heaven, 
in anguish, torment, and dismay, against its perversion. How 
long can this state of things endure ? It can endure eternally, 
because man is a child of eternity, because he is free. If we 
say it can only last a hundred, or only a thousand years, we 
say man is no genuine spirit, he is not really capable of being a 
demon. But if he cannot be for ever a wanderer from God, 
neither can he be for ever united to Him ; for the possibility of 
his eternal happiness is involved in the possibility of his eternal 
misery. This possibility is the outer circle, in which the love of 
God, almighty love, strives with the lost child of a divine race. 
Thousands rush into its embrace at the first glance of its coun- 
tenance. Daily does it celebrate victories, progressively greater 
and more universal. The slight preponderance of the attrac- 
tion between divinity and humanity over the repulsion, becomes 
ever more and more apparent. 

But the end is their imion: God purposes to unite Himself 
completely with humanity, and to develop in it the fulness of His 
nature, because He has made it the organ of His manifestation, 
and impressed His own nature upon it; because He stands to it in 
the relationships of the covenant, of spiritual communion, and of 
love. It is His Sabbath, when He celebrates His manifestation in 
human hearts. The position which the Mahomedan believes his 
God to be maintaining — a position of distance from the world — 
belies the nature of God. He must break through this covering, 
the world, to commimicate Himself to His child. And equally 
does the separation between God and the world, which the deist 
interposes by means of a course of natural laws heterogeneous to 
the religious spirit, contradict the divine nature ; these restraints 
also must fall. And finally, when the priesthood holds up the 
Catholic Church as an invisible medium between God and the 
Christian people, this is also contrary to the nature of His 
grace, which chooses to be free for the hearts, and in the hearts 
of men. It is not till God manifests in the Church herself His 
own nature. His Spirit, and not merely the reflection or terror 
of His nature in constrained fear and worship — till the Church, 
therefore, through the glory of His Spirit, testifies, as the 
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priestly bride, of His presence in her midst, — ^it is not till then, 
that the attraction in which God offers Himself to man has 
attained its full purpose. 

Man, indeed, may long err and stray from Grod. He may 
often pause and decline on his way towards Him. But he does 
not reach his destination, nor obtain rest, till he has attained 
to the life of the spirit, in God. We must not be deceived by 
the strongest, nor even by the roost dazzling appearance, in 
-Qrhich the constrained religionist (he who is bound to the exter- 
nal temple, to the external sign, to the priest, by natural piety) 
seems to rest and to worship. A people out of which the priests 
are taken, cannot, as a laity, have attained its end. A people 
out of which the theologians are taken, cannot finally rest in un- 
developed, unproved, and constrained piety. A people, finally, 
from which Christ descends according to the flesh, cannot cele- 
brate the festival of its perfection, till it has attained the essential 
freedom and holiness of the priestly and kingly spirit of Christ. 
And even should it slumber for a thousand years on the path to 
its final destiny, it will, it must awaken. The drawing of Christ's 
Spirit will leave it no rest. Man has not arrived at his destined 
end till he knows himself to be entirely apprehended by God, 
and God to^ be fully apprehended by his inner nature, till he 
knows even as he is known (1 Cor. xiii. 12). 

The life at once divine and human, however, which was to 
proceed from the union of God with man, could, from its very 
nature, be perfected only in the most exalted individuality 
standing in mutual action with the highest universality. 

God never communicates Himself to mankind simply in its 
universality. The communication of eternal life, or of the Spirit 
of God, presupposes a divine race, raised in its inner nature 
above the relations of time and nature — a race of eternal indi- 
vidualities, of imperishable personalities. The argument em- 
ployed by Christ against the Sadducees, to prove to them from 
the law the doctrine of immortality, is in fact the most striking 
one which can be found. God calls Himself the God of Abrar 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob; consequently they live eternally, for 
God is not a God of the dead, but of the living (Luke xx. 37). 
The life of the Spirit of God, then, cannot so be given to huma- 
nity as that it should be received by the species only, and not by 
the individual. For this life does not b^in in man till his ele- 
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vation above the mere life of the species, is manifested in the 
sphere of individual and personal life.^ God communicates 
His life to man by entrusting it first of all to the elect, to the 
most susceptible, the deepest, the most faithful individuals. They, 
however, do not come to God as strangers : He purposes. He 
loves, and sends them ; therefore they appear in the world. In 
every elect man there is a threefold relation : first, he appears 
wholly as a being beloved of Gtod ; secondly, as a messenger of 
God, the instrument of a divine blessing to the world ; thirdly, 
as a central point in humanity, enclosing and embracing as many 
men as his powers and his mission can reach. Thus we see God 
enter into communion with universal human life by means of 
individual life. But will He not proceed from the elect to the 
more elect in His manifestation of Himself, till the most elect 
appears? Must not the manifestation of the divine purpose, 
the beloved of God, at length appear, in whom the whole counsel 
of His love towards man shall be disclosed? Once, in the ful- 
ness of time, the man does appear who, as the well-beloved 
of God, forms the centre of the commtmity. Thus is He the 
One, in the sight of God, by reason of the reality which Gtod 
hath given Him, in that He hath bestowed upon Him the fulness 
of His gifts and of His Spirit, that He may communicate them 
to man. The beloved of God is, however, one with this gift ; 
and hence He is all agency — an agency which penetrates to the 
very foundation of humanity, and embraces its circumference. 
Thus is He the very image of God, His manifestation in the flesh. 
But for the same reason He is also the Son of man. Man 
turned with yearning towards God, as He turned with blessing 
towards him. Man's eye met God's eye. The *sighs of hu- 
manity pleaded with the Spirit of God. His chosen ones were 
himian saints; His manifestations were made before human 
faces; His victories were the sufferings of joyful martyrs. 
Renowned and holy men of God appeared and prepared His 
way ; but in the long series there was none without spot and 
blameless. In each, the old schism between the flesh and the 

* [^ Man could not become consciouB of €rod as his God if he were not a 
personal spirit, divinely allied, and destined for eternity, an eternal object 
(as an individual} of God, and thereby far above all natural and perishable 
beings, whose perpetuity is that of the species, not the individual/ — ^Nean- 
der, Life of Christ, Bohn's Translation, p. 399.— Ed.] 
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spirit was alive, in each there was organic imperfection ; in none 
was there the whole depth of the race, the purity of its origin, 
the matmity of its aspirations, — till the last descendant of Jesse, 
the last in the series of the prophets, appeared. On Him was 
bestowed the anointing with the eternal fulness of God, for He 
was the God-man. In Him the race of man attained the indi- 
vidual end of its development, its depth, its unity, its approval 
in the sight of God. By the formation of the divine-human life 
in the race, its future was prepared; but it was only by the ap- 
pearance of the matured divine-human life that it could be 
bestowed upon mankind in general. Yes, He must first be 
perfected by the completion of His work and destiny, before the 
Spirit of God could come upon man as the Holy Spirit. For 
not till this completion was the sin of the world atoned for, out- 
weighed, and abolished by an infinitely perfect righteousness ; 
the sinful nature of man consumed to its very core, and trans- 
formed by the Spirit of God; and an agency thus created, which 
might reach to and change humanity to its foundations, and fill 
it to the utmost limits of its circumference. Humanity had 
now, in so far as it was one with Christ, its praise of God in its 
longing after the righteousness of God, and its Redeemer in Him, 
according to the whole difference existing between His life and 
its own. In this gloiy and redemption of mankind which was 
manifested in Christ however, the heart and nature of God 
Himself were most intimately disclosed to the world — the Son 
of man is the Son of God. He who was certified as the Holy 
One in the midst of time, is the chosen one from the depths of 
eternity. HJs life is the manifestation of the deep things of 
God, and the deep things of men, in the manifestation of the 
deep things of His divine-human heart. It is the manifestation 
of the eternal personality. 

NOTES. 

1. We cannot conceive of man without God. — The atheist is 
ever employed in destroying a feigned and gloomy divinity 
while denying the true God, who, as the eternal Spirit, is love. 
The materialist believes in a dark Ahrimanes who has swallowed 
up Ormuzd. The naturalist makes of the confluence of forces 
a holy Ganges, which he worships, and in which the personal 
Being, engulphed and drowned, rushes past him, till he himself 
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plunges into the dark and sacred stream. Feuerbach, in his 
work das Wesen dea Christenthumsy lays down the proposition : 
^ Man's knowledge of God, is man's knowledge of himself. 
God, as God, is only an object of thought. God is the mani- 
fested inner nature, the expressed self of man. So far as thy 
nature, so far as thine absolute self-consciousness extends, so far 
thou art God.' If the idolaters of man desire to be consistent, 
they must renounce the word God. They must manage to make 
the word Man produce the same effect in their circle, as the word 
God does in the religious sphere. The atheistic anthropology 
might be expressed somewhat in this fashion: 1. Universal man, 
the unlimited (called God by believers in God). 2. The indi- 
vidual man, the limited. 3. The man-man, or the unlimited- 
limited, who leads men to rush with unlimited limitation against 
the limits of their nature, that, breaking through them into 
limited illimitability or unlimited limitation, they may keep the 
festival of their twofold humanity. This would be about the 
manner in which they might express themselves if they con- 
fined themselves to their own materials, and did not borrow 
from us the word God and all that is involved in it. In any 
case there is an entirely new logic if divinity is to be denied, in 
order to ascribe it to man.^ 

2. We cannot conceive of God without man, — Holy Scripture 
is from the beginning raised above Deism, and above the deistic 
philosophy which seeks to honour the freedom of God by giving 
it an indeterminate exercise over a field of infinite possibility. 
Scripture knows that God is love, and that in love, freedom and 
necessity are one. If God, according to Scripture, made man 
in His own image. He bestowed upon him also the reflection 

^ [So Saisaet (Modem Pantheism ii. 122) : ^ Contemporary Pantheism, 
forced to choose between an extravagant mjstidsm which is rejected by 
all the instincts, good and bad, of onr day, and the contrary tendency, 
decides for the latter, and sacrifices resolutely the personality of God, in 
hopes of making more of man. What is the result ? It destroys human 
personality. So true is this profound saying of a contemporary spiritualist : 
"There are two poles of all human science, the personal I, with whom all 
begins, and the personal God, in whom aU ends." Yes, man without God 
18 an enigma, — I know not what, — an inexplicable monster. He has no 
mission upon earth, and no hope in heaven. Losing his divine ideal, trying 
to take himself for his ideal, he falls below himself, and his punishment for 
desiring to be God is, that he ceases to be man.' — Ed. ] 
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of His own eternity, and the testimony that He had eternally 
cherished him in His Spirit. When, according to the prophets, 
He swore by Himself that He would effect the redemption of man, 
or announced to the believer, *I have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love,' these words contain plain expressions of the eternal 
Trinity of the Godhead, and testimony to the election of man. 
Does not the oath of God denote Him as self-determined in 
eternal determination ? Does not the love of God, set upon its 
object from all eternity, raise that object as on eagle's wings 
above the temporal ? The New Testament overflows with this 
acknowledgment, that believers are chosen before the foundation 
of the world. It is in accordance with the acknowledged spiritual 
dignity of the Reformed Church, that she has proclaim^ this 
eternity of the love of God, and of the humanity which it chooses 
and embraces, though she incurs indeed, the danger of being 
mistaken by rude conceptions and obscuring representations of 
this glorious mystery. The Reformed theologians arrived at 
this doctrine not by the way of Christian speculation, but by 
that of Scripture exposition ; not in opposition to a presupposed 
absolute J^emporariness, but to the doctrine of human merit. 
This doctrine of election is not fundamentally a doctrine of 
mere election, but a dim intimation of the order in which Gtod 
appointed the lot of man, whose existence He had already deter- 
mined : ^ Paulusy quum docet noa in Christo electors fuiase ante 
mundi creationem (Eph. i. 4), omnem certe dignitatis nostrce re- 
spectum tollit ; perinde enim esty acsi dicerety quoniam in universe 
AdcB semine nihil electione sxta dignum reperiebat ccslestis patery in 
Christum suum oculos convertisse: ut tanquaan ex ejus corpore 
membra eligerety quos in vitcs consortium sumturus erat^ (Calv. 
Inst. L. iii. c. 22, 1). Here men are spoken of as already 
existing in the sight of the electing God ; a proof that Calvin 
had not reached the whole depth of the biblical doctrine of elec- 
tion.^ Hence it arose, that the doctrine of an election to death 
was connected with the system : ' Prcedestinationem qua deus 
alios in spem vitcB adoptaty alios adjudicat cetemoB mortiy nemoy 
qui velit pius censeri simpliciter negare audeV (Ibid. L. iii. c. 
21, 5). In any case, however, the mind of the Reformed 

^ [On Calvin's statement of the doctrine of election and its relation to 
subsequent deUverances, see Cunningham's Works, voL i. pp. 358-870. — 

Ed.] 
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Church was tamed towards those infinitely deep things of God, 
and the doctrine, that Qt)d had loved believers from eternity, 
was sednlonsly inculcated by her. Contrasted with this view of 
eternity, how infinitely imperfect is the specolation which.affirms, 
^ Hence time appears as the fate, the necessity (Chronos, or 
Moloch?) of the spirit, which is incomplete in itself.^ This 
substance which is the spirit, is the process by which it becomes 
that which it is in itself, and it is as this self-refiecting process 
that it first becomes in itself truly spirit' (Hegel, Phanomenologie 
des Geistes, p. 605). ^ The end, the absolute knowledge, or the 
spirit knowing himself to be spirit, has for its means the remem- 
brance of spirits, as they are in themselves, and as they accom- 
plish the organization of their kingdom. Their preservation 
viewed from the side of their free existence, appearing in the 
form of contingency, is history, but viewed from the side of their 
conceived organization, it is the knowledge of manifested know- 
ledge' (Id. Phanom. p. 612). If in the Christian doctrine of 
election the spiritual intelligence is present even from the be- 
ginning, and lays the foundations of the world, it does not arise 
here till the end of the world, as the result of obscure develop- 
ments ; if in the former, spirits, as eternal images of the love 
of God, are elevated from ideal into eternal existence, in the 
latter they are degraded from obscure and real * contingency' 
into the unreal world of memory ; if in the former, motion served 
the eternal Being, in the latter, the eternal Being is subject to 
motion : in the first system, the ruler is the eternal God, in the 
latter. One developing himself out of time^ who remembers as a 
result, like the pale spirit upon ^ The place of skulls,' that spirits 
have been. It is, however, a doubtful gain, if, to disencumber 
the idea of God from the necessity of Hegel's system, we so de- 
fine His freedom in the creation of the world, as to make it 
i^ypear to exclude His eternal love, predestination, and election. 
J. Stahl, in his Pkilosophie des Rechta^ vol. i. p. 55, notices the 
more rec^it system of Schelling in the foUowing manner : 
^ Schelling calls his present, and the Christian system, the his- 
torical, in opposition to the logical system of recent philosophy. 

* Compare Marheinecke (zur Kritik der Schelling' schen Offenbarungs- 
phUosophiej p. 43. The author seems to overlook the fact that every philo- 
soi^cf^ system, regarding God as a mere process-God, is infected with the 
spirit of Moloch. 
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For according to the latter, the world and every individual thing 
is necessarily included in the nature of God ; according to the 
former, it arose through His voluntary creation.' He therefore 
also calls his system * the system of liberty,' and * the positive 
system.' For it views all things that exist, as exbting because 
they exist, because their almighty Author chose that they should, 
not as existing because they ' could not but exist.' The asser- 
tion, that it was possible that all that exists might not have 
existed, opposes the Christian doctrine of election, and also the 
idea of a God eternally determined by Himself in Himself. If 
absolute and mere possibility be attributed to Him, He is made 
uncertain in Himself, and thereby imperfect; if He is contrasted 
with such a possibility, it appears as a tempter to that eternal 
love which is one with Himself. In the glory of that love, all 
the arbitrariness of freedom on the one hand, and all the con- 
straint of necessity on the other, disappear. 

3. God never communicates Himself to mankind in its univer- 
sality. — Both the mystic and the scholastic pantheist, ha^dng but 
a mutilated notion of human individuality and personality, can- 
not but mistake the true significance of the historic Christ. The 
first maintains that Christ becomes individual always and merely 
in the children of the spirit : I am Christ, says he, and thou 
art Christ : every man of the spirit is to become a Christ. He 
misconceives the organization of men, their disposition to catho- 
licity, according to which it would be contradictory to reality, and 
also to truth, if there were a Christ from house to house, if the 
one Christ did not live in all Christians (compare Andersen's 
Das protestantische Dog^ma von der sichtbaren und unsichtbaren 
Kirchcy p. 56, etc.). The philosophic pantheist, on the contrary^ 
maintains that Christ cannot become individual, but can only 
appear in the universality of the human species. * If reality is 
ascribed to the idea of the unity of the divine and human 
natures, is this equivalent to the admission that this unity must 
once have been actually manifested, as never before nor since, in 
an individual ? This is not the manner in which the Ideal is 
realized : it is not wont to lavish all its fulness in one speci- 
men, and be niggardly towards all others — to express itself per- 
fectly in that one instance, and imperfectly in all remaining 
instances; it dehghts rather in pouring out its abundance 
among a multiplicity of specimens, mutually conipleting each 
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Other, in an alternation of now appearing, and now again dis- 
appearing individuals. And is this no true realization of the 
idea ? Would not the idea of the unity of the divine and human 
natures be a real one in an infinitely higher sense, if I regard 
the whole human race as its realization, than if I single out a 
single individual as such a realization ? Is not an incarnation 
of God from eternity a truer one than an incarnation confined 
to a definite period of time f '^ (Strauss, Leben Jesu, vol. ii. 3d 
edit. p. 767). This view of humanity, which deludes itself with 
the notion that the idea must be niggardly towards all others if 
it lavishes its fulness upon one specimen, can proceed neither 
from history, nor philosophy, nor poetry, nor a knowledge of 
human nature ; it is one of those hollow phrases of pantheistic 
abstraction, which overlooks all the differences of personality in 
mankind, and can only have meaning in a state of things in 
which the eternal personality of individuality is dishonoured, 
and individuals are esteemed mere ^ specimens.' For does not 
history teach us that an idea can be generous to others, while 
lavishing more or less, or even its whole fulness, upon one 
'specimen'? Has, then, the idea of criticism been niggardly 
towards others, while bestowing its especial favour upon a single 
individual in our own days? Have the characteristics of the 
Ideal been described by philosophy as such that it must be 
seized and carefully pocketed, like money, in the presence of 
others ? Does poetry teach, does nature teach us thus to esti- 
mate the spiritual relations of humanity ? But it may be easily 
proved that a divine-human, or spiritual life, which is not indi- 
vidual, is a contradiction. All the products of nature are sup- 
ported by one eternal Spirit, and all unitedly proclaim that 

^ [The equally significant and closely connected sentences may also be 
given. ^ The key to the whole of Christology is this : that an idea instead 
of an individual is set forth as the subject of the attributes which are pre- 
dicated of Christ by the Church ; but then it is a real idea, not a Kantian 
or unsubstantial one. In an individual, a God-man, these attributes and 
properties are contradictory, but in the idea of the race they harmonize/ 
And it may here be remarked, as an illustration of the impotence of even 
the most reckless and fantastic error to create, that this ideal Christology 
was, in its tangible results, though grounded on and dressed by a different 
philosophy, anticipated by Celsus, one of whose objections runs thus : ri 

vttfcaru. The whole passage is interesting in this connection, and will be 
found Grig. cont. Cels. ed. Spencer, p. 329. — Ed.] 
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Spirit ; and yet no. natural production^ as such, is a partaker of 
the spirit, or a spiritual being. But man has the Spirit, and it 
is this which raises him above the rank of a specimen. Each 
individual has in truth the Spirit as a person, and not merely a 
portion of the Spirit. But it does not follow that the measure 
of the Spirit is not various, that the Spirit does not overflow 
from some chosen instruments for the enrichment of others. 
Now that which is true of spirit in its general nature, is spe- 
cially applicable to the Holy Spirit of the divine-hmnan life. If 
He were not individually present, He would not be present at 
all. For such is the nature of the Holy Spirit that He exalts 
man to the honour of a personality, eternally chosen by God, 
reconciled to Him, filled with Him, and raised far above the 
feeling of being a mere exemplar of his species. But if He is 
to appear in individuality, His outpouring will correspond with 
the nature of its organ. The most glorious (»rgan, ^e central 
organ, the head of mankind, corresponding in the eternal organ- 
ism of humanity to the fulness of the Gbdhead, will be the me- 
dium through which this fulness is poured out upon humanity. 
With this agree the following writers : J. Schaller, Der his- 
torisehe Christus und die Philosaphiey p. 106, etc., though the 
usual spiritualistic views of the resurrection of Christ are found, 
p. 130 ; Conradi, Christus in der Gegenwart^ Vergangenkeit und 
Zukunft; Goschel, Beitrdge zur spekulativen Philoeophie von 
Gott und vom GoUmensckenj which is rich in suggestive thoughts ; 
the essay of A. Schweizer, uber die Dignitdt dea Religionsstifters 
in Studien und Kritiken^ Jahrg. 1834, iii. and iv.^ 

4. The higher the nature of the life that is to be diffused 
among men, the more significant is its concentration in indi- 
viduals ; and the more extensive is the circle of influence pro- 
ceeding from these individuals. — Man first appears in the 
qualities of his merely natural life. In this respect all are 
equal. All, e.g.<, were once children. In these qualities, all 

^ [To these may be added, Mansel^s Bampton Lectures^ 1858, especially 
Lecture v., in the notes to which lecture a great maas of information on 
this point is contained; Dr Mill's ObaervaHons on the AppUcaUon of Pan- 
thetsdc Principles to the Criticism of the Gospel^ or, as it is more commonly 
styled, On the Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels^ Cambridge, 1861 ; and 
for ihQ understanding of the present position of pantheistic philosophy, and 
its application to the points under discussion, Saisset's Modem Pantheism^ 
Edin. 1863.— Ed.] 
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are for all. Man next appears in the more distinct quality of 
sexual life. In this respect one half of mankind is for the 
other. Mem farther appears in the still greater distinctness of 
family life, as manifested in races^ in which appear the first 
foundations of the organization of mankind ; and here groups 
are for groups. The development of this great natural organiza- 
tion forms the nations, which exhibit an organism whose delicate 
adaptations become ever more apparent as the holiness of Chris-' 
tian nations increases. This scale of natural qualities every- 
where points to the region of spiritual life. The sphere of 
imperishable and spiritual life is announced in the universal 
appearance of individuality. The individual is plainly an orgm 
of the universal, and of the divine administration of the uni- 
versal, and not only an organ, but a tone, a peculiarity thereof. 
Eveiy man is the only one of his kind. If he renounces this 
uniqueness, as, e.g., in a state of slavery, in partisanship, in a 
monastic ord^, this always takes place with the conscious or 
unconscious reservation, that he will reclaim his peculiarity. 
And, indeed, he must do so; for each man has his peculiar 
misdon. The Father will not receive him into sabbatic rest in 
His bosom, till he has delivered His message, till, from his spe- 
cial point of view, he has protested against all that is erroneous 
in the world. What could even an infinite collection of nullities 
have to testify? Every individual must, indeed, rise to the 
universality (catholicity) of the kingdom of God ; but this he 
can only truly attain to by the purest development of his own 
nature. The region of individual life is everywhere pervaded 
by a gentle breathing of the Spirit, a gale of eternity. But not 
until the province of individuality is duly estimated as that 
spiritual kingdom in which each man variously manifests the 
Spirit, does unity reappear in the midst of diversity, since the 
Spirit is always one and the same. And thus, as His instru- 
ments, all are for all. 

In this general circle, however, special talents appear. These 
are the comprehensive, the auspicious forms of various kinds, in 
which are concentrated the blessings poured out upon the race, 
or even the curse which desolates it. As representative forces, 
as representative spirits, they draw together the scattered ope- 
rations of human life, and collect them into a unity, to pour 

VOL. I. D 
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them out again in individual freshness on the mass. In special 
talents, the general capabilities of races are exhibited in happy 
forms and peculiar groupings; and these talents, when they 
answer their appointed end, advance the good of the race. Thus 
the many are for all. 

But the men of genius form a still narrower group, and their 
sphere of operation is greater than that of the men of talent. 
It is characteristic of their operations that they are, not indeed 
absolutely, but relatively, of a creative kind. They bring to 
maturity that which is in process of formation, and introduce 
something new into the world, a new blessing or a new curse. 
They mske mighty efforts in behalf of their contemporaries. 
They are in constant danger of being either idolized or perse- 
cuted, because the power with which they are filled, flowing 
from them in wide circles, repels all that is inimical, and moves 
and shakes to its very depths all that is congenial. 

But the men of genius also, within their own circle, present a 
rich variety, and separate themselves into their special depart- 
ments, though it is of the nature of genius to exhibit a high 
degree of generality. It is by decided limitation on one side or 
the other, that talent obtains its appointed power and brilliancy, 
while genius, as such, is always more or less universal genius. 
And yet in most, a special kind of power is prominent, point- 
ing out to each his special field. In consequence, however, of 
this division, there are but few in each field. There are but 
few great artists, great poets, great philosophers; still fewer 
great prophets. Many are called, but few are chosen. Thus 
the few are for all. 

In the tendency, however, of genius to the universal, we 
already find the striving after the highest unity. The elect 
were tlie prophets of the One Elect. The express image of the 
Divine Being and of humanity was at some time to appear in 
one personality, in which the creative forces and principles 
should solemnize their union, and thus exhibit themselves in a 
new, a second, a higher man. This One is the concentrated 
expression of the tendency of all mankind towards the Eternal : 
therefore, the Son of Man. Hence His agency extends to the 
whole race. Thus the One is fw all. 

From this head, and from His agency, is developed the in- 
finitely rich and marvellous organization of the life of mankind. 
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SECTION II. 
THE PERSONALITY OF MAN. 

The existence of personality in man is accompanied by 
individnality. So long as man lives in a savage and brute-like 
state, he seems to be, more or less, a mere exemplar of his 
species. It is said to be difficult to distinguish one countenance 
from another among the wild hordes inhabiting the steppes of 
Northern Asia. The peculiar nature of man is in this instance 
still hidden, and he appears merely a savage creature, or, to 
speak more correctly, a creature who has become savage. And 
yet these faces, void as they are of expression, recognise each 
other : the dawning of individuality, at all events, exists. The 
more, however, man receives the blessing of education, and 
especially the consecration of rehgious awakening, the more is 
individual life developed in him. That infinite singularity be- 
comes apparent, which distinguishes him as a being elevated 
above the rank of a mere exemplar, and characterizes each man 
as a hitherto non-existent type of humanity. The certainty of 
immortality is contained in this singularity. For it is through 
this that he is a new, a special, a definite purpose of God, an 
eternal determination of the divine will. With the annihilation 
of a distinct individuality we should impute a want of deter- 
mination to God. But the individuality and personality of 
man are ever mutually developed. It is only because he is an 
individual that he is a person; and it is only in the infinite 
definiteness and isolation of his being that infinite generality 
can appear. It is in the property of individuality that creature 
existence attains that silvery brightness of spirituality which tes- 
tifies that the universal, and the voice of God in the universal, 
can now be resounded by the metal of which it is composed. 
The sharply defined figure of the crystal is an image of indi- 
viduality, the sun-light reflected therein an image of personality. 
The more a man perceives, faithfully preserves, and sincerely 
developes the peculiarity, the inmost depths of his nature, the 
more does the fulness of the Spirit, the glory of God, the rich- 
ness of His world, begin to be manifested in him. Individuality 
is therefore the eternal form, or even the form of the Eternal. 
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This is the stone against which the prevailing philosophy of the 
day stambles and is confounded. She regards the individual as 
only a limitation of the general. According to her premises, the 
evil cleaving to substance, the evil of the world, viewed accord- 
ing to Manichean notions, has taken refuge in the form of the 
spiritual. In her view, all is divine ; only the eternal charac- 
teristics, the mystic lines which the himian countenance fonna 
by its constant expressiveness, these are fatal to her. In her 
opinion, substance is limited in its divine flow by those lines 
which form the individual life. It must burst these boundaries 
and break through their opposition.^ As the boy plucks the 
flower to get at its scent, as the spiritualist would destroy the letter 
to find the spirit, so does this last and most subtle Manichean 
view of nature shatter that eternal form of the spirit, indivi- 
duality, to advance universal being in its triumphal progress 
through the ages. Since it makes man originate from a process 
of nature, he must inevitably sink again into nature. As is 
the gaining, so is the spending : ^ Light come, light go/ But 
because this view lacks the eternal determination of the spirit, 
it lacks also the eternal Spirit Himself. That dark obscure 
substance in a state of constant fermentation, which is neither 
self-possessing, self-penetrating, nor self-determined, can neither 
appear in personality, nor form a real individuaL Such philo- 
sophy is a stranger to the conception of the eternal. 

In the perfect or divine-human life, the contrast of indi- 
viduality and personality must be manifested in all its heavenly 
purity. Here we see a man who is never lost and dispersed in 
mere creaturehood, who never obliterates the constant charac- 
teristics of his being ; who ever most distinctly expresses in his 
spiritual nature the eternal appointment of God. He continues 
true to himself, and therefore faithful to God. His voice was 

^ ^ The true being of man is rather his deed ; in this his individuality 
becomes actual, and it is this which puts an end to the intention in both its 
aspects. FiiBt, as a substantial, passive existence : individuality presents 
itself in action as the negative nature which is only in so far as it puts an 
end to existence. Then, again, the deed puts an end to the unutterable- 
nees of the intention in presence of the self-conscious individuality, which, 
in the intention, is infinitely defined and defineable. In the fully formed 
deed this worthless infinity is annihilated.* — Hegel's Phanomenologie des 
Geistes, p. 242. Such statements consist with the crude ideas of the author 
on Physiognomy. 
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an echo of that purity which it had by the divine appointment ; 
therefore a call of the Father, an announcement of salvation 
from Ood Himself. It was thus that Christ appeared to ns. 
He plainly declared His nature and the mission resulting from 
it, and stamped the intrinsic value of His nature with an im- 
pression of most sacred and faithf td distinctness. He asserted 
His spirituality in the presence of all nature. And what was the 
result t All nature began to shine with spiritual brightness in 
the roiiTor of His spirit ; the birds of heaven and the lilies of the 
field became, through Him, thoughts of God. He contended 
for, and victoriously maintained, against the whole world, the 
sanctuary of His divine Sonship ; and therefore did the whole 
world, in its ruin and in its call to blessedness, begin to shine 
with the light of His love and righteousness. His faithfulness 
to His individuality was also exhibited in this, that He showed 
to Hb Father His whole heart, even its grief, that He did not 
obliterate this distinct feature of His nature in an enthusiastic 
heroism, which would have hindered the glorification of the 
Father in Him. By the solemn earnestness which consecrated 
the place on which He stood. He transformed the whole world 
into a sanctuary of God; by the constant energy with which 
He lived in the present. He transformed all ages; by the 
manner in which He laid hold of passing events. He consecrated 
them into symbols of the world's history. Yes, the glory of the 
personal life flowing from Him transfigures both earth and 
heaven. But while it may be said that He attained His per- 
sonality in the infinite distinctness of His individuality, the con- 
verse is equally true, that He found the unchanging constancy 
of His nature in His continual and entire submission to the 
Father. It was by plunging into the sun of personality, that 
the eagle-like glance bestowed upon Him was developed. And 
this view of the matter is also the more correct one. What He 
saw the Father do, that did He as the Son ; and it was by find- 
ing Himself in the bosom of the Father, that He felt and knew 
Himself to be the Son. 

In the personality of Christ is manifested the personality of 
the Father. When it is said, the eternal Being is light in Him- 
self, in Him is no darkness at all, He possesses. He penetrates, 
He surveys. He wills absolutely, — what is this but to say that 
He has personality? God is the most decidedly personal being, 
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much more so than man, because He cherishes nature not as a 
necessity to His spirit, but as a form of manifestation for His 
spirit. But if personality stands in polar relation to individual- 
ity, how can God be personal f Do we then say that God, who 
is the source of all individual, as well as of all personal life, is 
not an individual ? His personality is the eternal light of His 
Spirit, in its self-determining agency ; its antithesis are those 
eternal determinations (Bestimmtheiten) which He cherishes in 
His being, and which are summed up in that one general deter- 
mination, in that character of His being, in His Son.^ If, then, 
these determinations appear in time, they are not therefore ab- 
solutely temporal. With the nature of Christ, eternity appears 
in time, because the Spirit of God, which embraces all times, is 
manifested in Him ; and in proportion as He awakens person- 
ality in men, does He awaken eternity in them. 

But the personality of Christ not only manifests the eternal 
personality of the Father, but also proclaims the produced (wer- 
dende) personality of men. For Christ exhibits in His life the 
destination of humanity, its inmost depths, which are to be ab- 
solved, delivered, and perfected through Him. And thus by 
His appearing there is also proclaimed the Church, in which the 
Spirit of life is ever elevating that which is perishable to the 
light of the imperishable, and glorifying nature as well as man- 
kind. His personality is the pledge to His Church of a future, 
in which, through its development and perfection, all the ob- 
scurities of nature, all the dark mysteries of evil, shall be per- 
vaded by the light of their manifested relation to eternity, and 
sanctified to the service of God. The eternal Spirit, as the all- 
ordaining Being, ordaining Himself in all, is the source of all 
personal life, the personality of the Father, or even the fatherly 
personality. The same Spirit, as the Being whose existence is 
determined with infinite delicacy and sharpness, and who in this 
determinateness is the Being knowing Himself free, the Blessed 
One, is the reflection of the Father^s glory, the personality of 
the Son. But the same Spirit, as the Spirit of liberty, bringing 
back this determinateness of the Son and of His members to the 
self-determinmg agency of the Father, through whose presence 
God is present in His people, so that their life is sunk and* lost 
in His, is the personality of the Holy Ghost, or also the Holy 

J Of &¥ — x^ptitrXTVip rng VT0OTMCit»{ tivTOv^ Heb. i. 3. 
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Spirit of personal life^ who sanctifies the world, and makes it an 
offering to God. The special province of the Spirit's operations 
is the Church, whose several individualities, notwithstanding 
their infinite diversity, and even by the organic relations of that 
diversity, form one organism, and at the same time one great 
collection of individualities. 

NOTES. 

1. The notions Individuality and Personality express, according 
to our view, the nature of spirit in a polar relation. Individuality 
is the point in which spirit comes forth and distinctly manifests 
itself in nature ; personality is the circle by means of which it 
embraces heaven and earth, and perceives God that it may mani- 
fest Him. The mutilation of jbhese notions is connected with all 
the morbid inclination to abstract generality, to the dark depths 
of indistinguishable substance, prevalent in these days ; and its 
presence may be traced, like that of a devouring worm, in the 
principles and tendencies of the new theology. It is evident 
from the above quotation, that Hegel had not discovered the 
true notion of an individuality corresponding with personality. 
Michelety in his lectures on the Personality of God, etc., seems 
for a moment to touch upon the true significance of individuality. 
P. 84 : * The true relation of the general and the particular is 
therefore merely a looking at both sides at once. The particular 
does but add another definite peculiarity to the contents of the 
absolutely general, by which peculiarity it is itself distinguish- 
able from other particulars of the same species, just as separate 
ideas exclude each other through their peculiarities. Particula- 
rity is consequently the richest,' etc. Individuality, however, is 
not mere particularity, and the general is not so poor as to in- 
crease in contents through the particular, as this author thinks. 
Hence an tmsatisfactory conception of individuality is already 
announced. * It is the pririciple of individuation^ — that addition 
made to generality and speciality, — which forms the great variety, 
and the distinctive characteristics of individuals. And since 
the addition is non-essential, all that is great and true in in- 
dividuals belongs to them by reason of theur species.' The 
principle of individuation, then, that * anonym,' as Gothe calls 
it, is here an addition^ and again this addition is non-^ssentiaL 
It is evident that this non-essential addition is incapable of 
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constituting a human race at all corresponding to the Ideal. 
On the contrary, it is really the millstone hung round the 
neck of the subject, to draw it down into the depth of anni- 
hilation. * The general process of species, therefore, consists 
in withdrawing from one series of peculiarities to appear in 
others. Peculiarity is eternal; peculiar beings, on the con- 
trary, disappear.' — Cieszhowaky also seems, in his work GoU 
und Palingenesiey p. 40, to define incorrectly the relation be- 
tween individuality and personality, though he maintains the 
immortality of personality against Michelet. With him indi- 
viduality is ^ the natural, the indifferent, the co-existent, the 
inflexible, the incidental, the limited, the most peculiar peculia- 
rity,* — that which not only cleaves to materiality, but also under- 
lies it.' According to Snellmannj Versuch einer spekukuiven 
Entwiekelung der Idee der PersOfdiehkeity p. 43, ^ an individual is 
a being which thus ever excludes another, but even thereby 
becomes ever another.' The contrast between the general and 
the individual being thus designated in the strongest terms, an 
unending one, we may well be surprised to find the whole con- 
trast so soon entirely at an end. P. 49 : * The spirit is not dis- 
tinguished, as the Ego, from the matter of the consciousness ; 
it is not that it has this matter, but that it is this matter. There 
is here, then, no distinction between consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness, but both are directly one. For the spirit, as pure 
self-consciousness, as the Ego, which moreover has the matter 
of the consciousness, is not a definite onej an exclusive indi- 
vidual.' This indistinguishahie idienikij (and therefore same- 
ness) of consciousness and self-consciousness is, according to p. 
242, the idea of personality. This personality is consequently 
the monotonous spirit, or rather non-spirit, which comes to itself 
when first in thought, and afterwards temporally in natural 
death, it abolishes subjectivity (244). Feuerbach carries on 
the degradation of the subjective to the perishable, to a degree 
which shows a hatred of it : ^ It is not love which completely 
fills my spirit ; I am leaving room for my unloving nature by 
thinking of God as a subject, distinct from His attributes. 
The notion of a personal self-existent Being is anything but 
identical with the notion of love ; it is rather something beyond 
and without love. Hence it is necessary that I should at one 
' Certainly the ever singolar. 
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time, part with the notion of love, at another, with the notion of 
the subject (Das Wteen des Ckriatmthumsy p. 360). Goschel, 
on the contrary, arriyes, bj the same premises as Hegel, at the 
conviction, that it is in the nature of the notion of the Ego, as 
Ego, as spirit, that the individual Ego is not lost in it, but con- 
tinues to live and think in it. ^ The Ego, in its distinctness 
from nature, is just this, it is equal to itself. Ego = Ego. 
Therefore the death of the Ego in the Ego is a contradictory 
idea' (Beitrdge zur spekulativen Theologie von Gott und dem 
Mensehetij etc., p. 24). The same author expresses the principle, 
^ Nothing so much pertains to personality as individuality, and 
indeed the individuality of the subject' (p. 58). * The connection 
is as follows : personality is the highest form of individuality, 
the pervasive glorification and manifestation of self-existence ; 
on the other hand, subjective individuality, or independence, is 
the matter and condition of personality.' Here, then, the polar 
relation between individuality and personality is expressed. The 
remarks made by Strauss (Leben Jesu, p. 735) against the 
Church doctrine of Christ, or of the union of the divine and 
human natures in Him, fundamentally oppose the true notion of 
Personality in general. He appeals to Schleiermachery Glaubens^ 
lekrcj 2, §§ 96-98, where he finds the expression, that the divine 
and human natures are united in Christ, difficult and barren. 
Schleiermacher argues specially against the Church doctrine, 
which receives two wills in Christ, and remarks that, in this ease, 
we must come to a similar decision with respect to the under- 
standing. Strauss seems, fairly enough, to claim for his asser- 
tk>n the arguments of Schleiermacher, according to which there 
is said to be something absolutely inconceivable in the Church 
notion of the God-man. Schleiermacher does not give its full 
significance to the notion of individuality; consequently he uses 
a christological expression (p. 56) which even Noetus or 
Eutyches might have appropriated. ^ The existence of God in 
the Redeemer is laid down as a primary force from which all 
agency proceeds, and by which all impulses are connected : what 
is human, however, only forms the organism for this force, and is 
related thereto, as being both its receptive and its expositive 
system.' But how should this organism of Christ have been 
able, without a will, to receive and exhibit the will of God? 
And the same reasoning applies to the understanding. Is the 
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understanding of two men, whose agency is alternately employed, 
a double onet But as little is it a single one. The understand- 
ing and the will, as well as all that is spiritual, all that is per- 
sonal, bear within themselves the contrast of the objective and 
the subjective, whose diversity is explained in identity, and their 
identity in diversity. 

The misconception of the personality of the individual, ex- 
hibits itself in two extremes which, though exhibiting a mortal 
aversion, are yet intrinsically united. The one extreme is the 
tendency of Jesuitism, as an emanation of the Manichean and 
ascetic aversion to the individual and its corporeity, which has 
obscured the Komish Church. The other extreme is the ten- 
dency of Communism, resting upon the Manichean and panthe- 
istic aversion to the personal and its perpetual definite peculiarity. 
The annihilation of personality is the final aim of both these 
tendencies. In the first case, the most unconditional obedience 
to the general of the order, the most colossal sectarianism, is to 
extinguish all individuality. Lamennais, in his treatise Affaires 
de Romej has some excellent remarks on this subject. The 
Church of Eome exhibits an increasing tendency to establish 
this principle. Lacordaire expresses himself in the Semeur (No. 
23, 1843) in the following manner: ^ Ce que Dieu vous demandey 
c^est de sacrijier voire conviction fioUante^ uniquement bassie sur 
V08 passions et vos prejugis h la conviction unCy sainte^ et perpetu- 
elle de la dti de dieu ; c^est r abjuration de la cit4 du monde pour 
Vadhision compUte et libre h TautoriU religieusCy pour la soumis- 
sum a r hierarchic et a VEglise ; Sest de vous dire une bonne fois 
a vous mime : Eh bien ien est fait^ je me donne A une raison 
souverainey immuable^plus haute que la mienne ; moij atSme miser- 
abUy je niassieds enjin las et confondu sur ce roi inebranktblcj 
qui h pour appui la main de Dieuy et pour garantie de sa durScy 
son invariable prom^sse ! Ainsi pinitris de votre nulliti indi- 
vidueUe vous rentrezey dans la vie gSnSraleJ — ^It might be added : 
dans la grande nuUitSy qui resulte d^une telle composition de puree 
nullitSs. On this side, man is required to sacrifice his personality 
to the mere hierarchy, the historical majority ; on the other, to 
the multitude, the momentary majority, without the prospect of 
receiving it back free and transformed, which is the result of 
the surrender of the life to God. This sacrifice is demanded, 
because sectarianism as such is a gloomy and demoniacal power, 
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which can only be formed by trampling down individuality, a 
thick clond in which the beautiful and separate colours of natural 
life form but one dingy mixture. How bright, on the contrary, 
is the glory of the true Church, as displayed in her adornment 
of sanctified individualities and their varied endowments ! From 
this one fundamental mutilation, there arise, in the courses of the 
two above-named extremes, a series of mutilations : the mutila- 
tion of the rights of property, of marriage, of the State, of the 
Church. 

2. An individual is a creature which cannot suffer the dis- 
solution of its own proper nature by any dissolution of its out- 
ward constituents, which no storm of death can strip of the 
mighty unity formed by its existence. The word persona means, 
first, the mask worn by an actor, then, the character which he 
represents, and lastly, an individual, in his characteristic signifi- 
cance. The word personality cannot certainly be referred im- 
mediately to personarey in such a sense as to make it denote 
how the general resounds through the individual. But when 
Snellmann (p. 1 of his collected works) calls this ingenious 
explanation, far-fetched and unsatisfactory, he forgets that the 
voice of the actor resounds from the mask, and the general life, 
represented by poetry, from the dramatic character; that the 
meaning of the character, moreover, is to express general life in 
its mature determinateness. It is, at all events, a characteristic 
trait of pure personality, that the infinite resounds through it.^ 



SECTION IIL 
ORGANISM IN THE PROVINCE OF PERSONAL HUMAN LIFE. 

Humanity has its unity first in its natural type, in the 
primitive natural man, from whom all derive their life and 
blood. This unity is the unity of species, but also the unity of 
destination to a spiritual life, and of the perversion of this desti- 
nation by the fall. This \inity has been converted into a sad 

^ [This subject is pursued, and treated in opposition to Strauss, in Muller^s 
Doctrine o/Sin^ ii. 159, etc.— Ed.] 
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uniformity — it is the tragic monotony of the race, that in Adam 
all die. This is the unity which is now esteemed by many the 
peculiar glory of the human race. But the higher imity of 
mankind has been manifested in the God-man^ who, in the in- 
finitely rich and divine nature in which He appeared as the 
head of humanity, announced, and by the agency of His Spirit 
brought to light, its infinite variety, and the unity existing 
amidst this variety. In Christ all are made alive ; and in this 
life they form that organic community which He so fills and ani- 
mates with His divine fulness, that they represent the universal 
Christ. The God-man developes His life in the organism of the 
divine-'human Church, in whose ideality even Nature is elevated 
till at length God becomes all in all. 

The individuality of each man, which is to be delivered and 
to come to its maturity and glory through the God-man, is the 
power, dwelling in its personality, of taking into itself and exhi- 
biting all life. All times, all space, all saints, are present in the 
heart of the humblest Christian. His memory reaches back to 
the fall and the creation ; his hope extends beyond the close of 
this world ; his inner life has its roots in the centre of time, in 
the sacred period of Christ's death and resurrection. The East, 
whence the Gospel issued, as well as the West, to which it pro- 
ceeded, is his home. Patriarchs, prophets, and apostles visit 
him, as the familiar friends of his inner life ; infinity nestles in 
his bosom ; God Himself comes with His Son, and sups with 
him ; he is an heir of all things. Individuality in its Christian 
splendour is a diamond whose facets are infinite, that it may 
receive all the light of infinity. 

But the personality of the Christian is an individual one. 
It is in each a personality infinitely unique, new, and utterly 
differing from every other. This isolation would repel the 
whole world, if it were not at the same time personality, life 
in common. It would be a gloomy divinity, if there could 
be such a one, if it were not rather, an infinitely limited ex- 
pression of the eternal God. By means of personality the 
isolated individual is one with all sanctified individuals; bnt, 
this personality, being individual, is again diverse from them.^ 

^ Hence, in its perfection, the new name which no one knoweth, saving 
he that receiveth it (Rev. ii. 17). This is the development of ' the anonym* 
in the individual. 
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The individual is to represent, in infinite limitation, the infi- 
nitely unlimited ; in the special ray of a ^single character, the 
eternal Sun. He is an Ego, therefore an immortal being ; a 
spiritual note in which all creation resounds, therefore also 
a personality. But because the man restored to his destinar 
tion by the God-mau is both personal and individual, he is a 
member of the body to which he belongs, of the head from 
which his life proceeds. He has his special talent, and with 
it his special relation to all the other members, his special 
ta^ his separate stand-point. He has, too, his special one*- 
sidedness, his relative deficiency of talent, in which respect 
he needs completion by the fulness of the body, and especially 
by contrasted and kindred members. And even this very de- 
ficiency is but a gift of infinite capacity to receive the fulness 
of blessing stored up in kindred spirits, the means of union 
with them, of taking up a definite position in the wondrous 
frame of the body. 

When in human life those great individual groups, the 
nations, oppose and strive against each other, when a constant 
and painful friction takes place between private individuals, 
human nature, in this unhappy confusion and self-destruction, 
seems put to shame by the harmonious association of a flock of 
antelopes, and by the close ranks of a train of cranes. But 
even this terrible perversion of its destiny makes it evident that 
its unity cannot be the uniformity of generic life, the monotony 
of a collection of exemplars. This continual friction is but the 
morbid working of the infinite delicacy of its organism, and the 
loud harshness of the discord testifies to the glory of the lost 
harmony. ' 

This harmony, this bright and heavenly variety in spiritual 
unity, is apparent in Christ's kingdom. Peter and John, Thomas 
and Paul, how different, yet how similar ! how clearly do they 
manifest in their diversity the onenessof the life in Christ and 
the heavenly richness of this oneness I In the free New Testa- 
ment Church this is the solution : ^ There are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit. And there are differences of administra- 
tions, but the same Lord. And there are diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God' (1 Cor. xii. 4-6). It ia then a 
proof of true Christianity to exhibit eternal unity in variety, 
and variety in unity; or, in other words, to show individualities 
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in the light of personality, and personalities in the varying hue 
of individualities. 

Antichristianity, on the contrary, is matured in such sys- 
tems as would annihilate individuality, whether they seek, by 
stifling the singularity of the individual, to exhibit his religious 
and heavenly generality ; or, by rooting out his relation to the 
Eternal, to cherish his individuality, as a merely animal expres- 
sion of existence. The former deny the tnie incarnation of God, 
the manifestation of the Eternal in the individual ; the latter the 
divine unction of the individual, his glorification in the Eternal. 
Both would trample on the honour of the subject, to exhibit the 
honour of the community ; thus, however, constituting a com- 
munity without honour, without divine life, or glory. They 
would break in individuals, catalogue spirits, mechanize per- 
sonalities. They misconceive the ideal groundwork of humanity, 
in conformity with which the Church, in the midst of the greatest 
abundance of efforts, of contrasts, of diversities, will yet, by 
means of its infinitely delicate sympathies and antipathies glori- 
fied by love, have but one heart and one soul, — one heart raised 
above time, one soul hovering over all space, one society embrac- 
ing both the living and the dead in God, to whom they all live 
through Christ, who unites all as their life-giving head. Indi- 
viduals may be compared to the linked rings which form a single 
chain, or which, partially enclosing each other, exhibit a rich 
tissue of spheres. There are great individuals who partially 
enclose less individuals, but they are all enclosed in the greatest, 
and form but one organic unity. As one great general com- 
prises whole hosts, as one great philosopher represents a whole 
race of minds, so does Christ comprehend human nature. In 
Him dwells the fulness, the deep insight of a John, the ener- 
getic activity of a Peter, the ideal resoluteness of a Paul, — in 
short, the deep spiritual wealth of the race. Thus, too, in de- 
cision, purity, and power. He is the head of the race. He was 
able with absolute and heavenly certainty, from moment to 
moment, to discern between truth and error, to conquer the 
tempter, and with perfect freedom to do the very thing which 
the Father willed to do through Him. His purity was a bright 
mirror, reflecting all characters in their several particulars. The 
murmurs of enemies, the whispers of friends, resounded through 
His soul. The terrors of earth could pass through His mind. And 
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SO clear was His apprehension^ that He was as aware of the 
world's judgment as of His own. But in power also He sur- 
passes the whole human race. The power of His fidelity and 
zeal for God, of His victory over the world, is a lasting influence 
which is ever workings and must work till it has attained its end, 
till at His name every knee shall bow to the glory of God the 
Father. 

The influence of Christ upon individuals is displayed in their 
attaching themselves to Him, and conditions the relation in 
which they stand to Him as His flock. But His influence is a 
holy one; it respects the freedom of each individual, his destina- 
tion for Grod, which is one with the possibility of his condem- 
nation. Hence His Church appears, first of all, in the very- 
elect and the elect. His influence upon individuals allows of 
counteraction. He suffers the great contradiction of sinners, 
and thereby reconciles Himself with them in spite of all their 
narrowness (this is especially apparent in the relation of the New 
Testament to New Testament exegesis). But such spirits as 
follow His leadings, also ^ifluence each other. These influences 
form an infinitely delicate and intricate rhythm : their various 
relative proportions of fulness, distinctness, brightness, and 
power give to each a different position with regard to all 
others. Thus is formed the body of Christ, that eternal organ- 
ism, animated by the glorious Head, in whom dwelleth all the 
fuhiess of God (Eph. i. 23). 

In this organism not one tittle of the law passes away ; that 
is to say, every power finds its use and object. Each mind 
attains its own special experience. Each voice is reckoned upon, 
and none desires to go beyond the part appointed it, to go be- 
yond its pitch. But each must preserve and manifest its own 
peculiarity. The honour of God cannot dwell in soundless 
men, in individuals whose individuality is extinct, whom cow- 
ardice has induced to merge themselves in the dark flood of an 
impersonal substance, or in the opposite but equally dark com- 
pound of an enslaved party-nature. The honour of God will 
dwell in those really honourable ones, those heroes, each of whom 
has once stood alone beside Christ upon the hill of martyrdom, 
aiid has, in spite of all the world, and in order to be f aitiiful to 
all the world, preserved his most sacred possession for his Lord. 
These as the children of God, the joint heirs with Christ. 
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Every child of God has received somethmg special, some pecu- 
liar characteristic, from his Father. Each is endowed with a 
power which can concur with the powers of others, but only in 
Christ. Hence every child of man must be a protestaut, must be 
inwardly independent of every other man, and fall into the arms 
of Christ, to attain to true catholicity. In each separate Chrifl^ 
tian, Christ is manifested anew in a special aspect of His divine 
glory. But formerly, in His personal manifestation. He ex- 
hibited in unity that fulness which is now disclosed in diveraty, 
in His Church ; and thus with Him eternity enters into time. 

NOTES. 

1. The relations of developed individual life are infinite. — 
How great is the variety exhibited even by a man's social posi- 
tion I The same individual is at the same time child, husband, 
father, brother, friend, subject, superior, companion, and fills 
many other relations, too numerous to mention. In each of 
tiiese several relations l^is disposition is seen in a diff^^ent light, 
or exhibits a different reflection of the surrounding world. 
Christianity, however, in the perfection of its influence, trans- 
forms him into a diamond lighted up by the fulness of God^ 
makes him an heir of God. Are not all men, then, in this 
respect perfectly equal? They that are perfect are equal in 
this respect, that they all see God. But as the image of the 
sun is larger in a lake than in a dew-drop, and as light assumes 
different hues in different jewels, so does infinite diversity exist 
among men with respect to their capacities for receiving into 
themselves the life of God.^ 

2. There is no absolute absence of talent among men, but 
only a relative one. That side of the individual on which he 
appears unendowed, is, when rightiy improved, that on which 
he most ardendy unites with the whole community, and devotes 
himself to it. Thus, even limited talent is not a positive 
limitation, but rather a passive recipiency which makes the indi- 
vidual such a member of the kingdom of God as stands truly 
in need of its communion and fellowship. 

3. In great national wars, national individualities seem to 
come into collision, that their several and peculiar natures may 
be more evident 

^ Corop. i Cor. xv. 40 ; Rev. xxi. 49. 
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4. It is quite natural that any single gift of Christ should 
assume a different aspect in any one of His witnesses, from that 
which it does in Himself; for in Him it is modified by the ful- 
ness of all gifts. Thus there may seem to be more power in 
the ministry of John ; but if we compare the words of Christ 
against Pharisaism with those of the Baptist, the surpassing 
dignity of Christ's person is perceived even in this particular. 
All the splendid single virtues in which each of God's heroes 
have appeared so great, blend in wondrous harmony in Him ; 
and it is for this very reason that He is the fairest among the 
children of men, for in His perfect beauty the several and 
various components disappear in the ideal unity of the whole. 
On the union of various spiritual gifts in Christ, see Canradiy 
Christus in der Gegentoart Vergangenheit tmd Zukunfty p. 97, etc. 

5. As there should be a due appreciation of both those 
forms of life, individuality and personality, as harmonious con- 
trasts mutually needing each other; so should there be an equally 
just appreciation of those forms of life. Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicity. The former may be defined as the individuality of 
the Church in general, the latter as its personality. But both 
these essential characteristics of the Church are united. Through 
its personality or Catholicity, the Church must be free from all 
the exaggerations, adulterations, and spurious admixtures of 
individuality or Protestantism. But, on the other hand, the 
riches of its personality must be unfolded in its Protestant in- 
dividuality — its personality must be delivered from the monkish 
cowl which would gradually stifle its vitality, and from the dead 
uniformity thereby produced. Catholicity, without Protestantism, 
is a mere sect. For it is the nature of a sect to repress indi- 
viduality, to abolish its peculiar gifts and lasting distinctions, in 
order to exhibit unity. How free, how vital was the Catholicity 
of the apostolic Church, in which the Apostle Paul boldly 
opposed Peter in his error at Antioch, and the Apostle James 
the degeneracy of Pauline Christians ; in which each Church 
shone distinct from aU others in the light of its own peculiar 
vocation ! We are thus taught how firmly true Protestantism 
will adhere to true unity, and how this unity of the Church not 
only permits but requires the free development of the individual 
life of each of her members. 

VOL. I. E 
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The Church of Christ should consequently be thoroughly 
conscious of her vocation. For she has to deal on one side with 
a sectarianism which would destroy all individuality, on the 
other, with a separatism which threatens to exhibit a separate 
church and society in each individual. This sectarianism ap- 
peared in the ecclesiastical form of Jesuitism, in the secular one 
of Communism. Both these tendencies resemble each other 
in the effort to exhibit a perfect society by the annihilation of 
its varying individual components: They may be considered as 
the most matured productions of sectarianism ; the one demand- 
ing this false and fearful sacrifice from men to gain the world 
for heaven, the other to gain heaven for the world. Separatism 
over against this sectarianism, exhibits an equal measure of error, 
and indeed in a similarly twofold aspect ; first appearing in eccle- 
siastical pride, as an enemy of all Church organization ; then in 
secular pride, as an opponent of all political order in society. 
The erratic courses, however, of both these enormous exaggera- 
tions lie very near each other. 



SECTION IV. 
THE FULNESS OF THE TIME. 



Time and space are no gods, for this, if for no other reason, 
that time intersects space, and space time. We can, however, 
hardly escape from the idolatry of these powerful forms of the 
world's development. It seems most difficult for man to free 
himself from the notion that time is a god. Even the boldest 
philosophical systems, unassisted by the spirit of Christianity, in 
treating of the origin of the gods in time, are for the most part 
infected with the superstitious assumption that time is itself a 
god. In this case they do homage to Chronos, who devours his 
own children, who consumes personalities ; to Moloch, to whom 
children are sacrificed ; to the process-god, who destroys indi- 
vidualities in order to become entirely himself. The Grecian 
was delivered from Chronos by Zeus, who instituted an ever- 
lasting Olympus and a transposition of human heroes into the 
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community of the immortal gods. The Hebrew was freed from 
Moloch by Jehovahj the eternal God, who in His covenant faith- 
fulness is in all ages equal to Himself, and who also elevates His 
elect to His own eternity. The religious consciousness, however, 
of many philosophers has not yet attained either to the worship 
of Jupiter or the service of Jehovah, since they still expose their 
children by sacrificing the personal immortality of man to a god 
confounded with time — a god in process of becoming such.^ 

This idolatry of time is connected with the idolatry of nature. 
Nature is the slow development of the Spirit. The greatness of 
natural philosophy consists in its discovery of the gradations of 
development in the life of nature and of man; but it is its 
limited nature which is exhibited, when these gradations of de- 
velopment are regarded as periods of origin in the consciousness 
of Qod Himself. Nature is confounded with the act of creation, 
and even regarded as the Creator, when the subsequent is looked 
upon as the mere product of the antecedent, the higher as the 
mere birth of the lower. Thus the elements are made to arise 
from an effort and interworking of the original principles of 
nature, and the organic products from the elements, and always 
new and higher formations from those already existing, till at 
length man appears as the head of animal existence. It is 
indeed quite justifiable to estimate the origin of spiritual life by 
such gradual developments. But whenever a higher product is 
formed from one formerly existing, unless origination is distin- 
guished from existence, its highest quality, f.e., its peculiar idea, 
its soul, and thus the very principle which is essential to it, 
must be surreptitiously introduced. The natural philosophy 
which would construct the higher out of the lower, is full of 
such surreptions. The elements may be made to weave as long 
as we please ; but if a plant is to be originated, a new idea, and 

' [H^gel, Schelling, Baur, and their followers, are forced by the prin- 
ciples of their philosophy to repudiate the idea of a ^ fulness of time' in the 
Christian s^nse. As has been shown in a previous chapter, they can admit 
no such incarnation as this requires, no single, historical incarnation, which 
happens once for all. To become man is, as it were, God^s eternal attribute 
and destiny, which, as God, He is always fulfilling, and men accordingly 
are reduced to mere ^phenomenal manifestations' of God. In this sense 
God becomes incarnate in every man, and through all time ; and if there is a 
' fulness of time,' it is only because one man, say Jesus, has more strikingly 
than others revealed the eternal and infinite. — ^Eo.] 
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indeed a more concrete and powerful one than that of the ele- 
ments, must be introduced among them, to assume their material 
according to its necessities, and to assimilate it into its own life. 
With each new gradation of life, a new idea actuaUy appears as 
a new vital principle — an idea certainly announced and prepared 
for, but not created, by preceding formations. And it is in the 
very singularity, novelty, and power, by which it is raised above 
previous formations that its peculiar nature is apparent.^ We 
shall thus be obliged to allow that new forms in the ascending 
scale of life do not make their respective appearances merely 
as natural products, but as the thoughts and works of God. 
Nature, indeed, dreams of her future, and foretells it in obscure 
f oreshadowings. But these very dreams of nature are only the 
result of the thoughts of God already working in her, and about 
to appear in new creations. Thus nature may be said to form 
a great number of concentric circles. New circles are ever 
appearing, each tending towards the centre. These do not, 
however, proceed from nature, but from a new creation and 
from eternity. Thus, «.gr., within the circle of minerals is the 
circle of plants ; within the circle of plants, that of the brute 
creation; within this, that of mankind; within the circle of 
mankind, the circle of the elect. 

H^re, moreover, the subsequent and the higher is not only 
as primordial as the former and lower ; but with respect both to 
its own importance and the power which appoints it, it does, in 
the very nature of things, take precedence thereof in the mind 
of God. What John the Baptist said of Christ, *He that 
cometh after me is preferred before me, for He was before me,' 
might equally be said by the plant of the stone, or by the lion 
of the plant. For the circles gradually tending towards the 
centre of life ever increase in depth. In each new circle appear 
the principles for whose sake the former were produced, and 
which, in their import, include and take up preceding formations. 

* (jompare Streffen^s Alt und Neu BeuriheUung drder naturphiloso- 
phischer Schriften SchelUngs^ p. 20; Roienkranz^ SchelUng^ p. 87; Hegel 
Logiky 2d Part, die Lehre vom Begriff, p. 209. ' The more the teleologi^ 
principle has been connected with the notion of a sttpemataral understand- 
ing, and so far fayoored by piety, the farther has it appeared to depart 
from true natural philosophy, which sees in the properties of nature, not 
alien, but inherent certainties.^ — P. 210. ^ The aim is the conception ob- 
jectively realized.'--P. 219. 
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In man appears the principle of all the days of creation. 
God first formed the earth, and made plants and animals. Bnt 
man was nevertheless that principle in the mind of Qod, whose 
life called all nature into life. 

Mankind forms another rich system of circles. Still deeper 
and still more powerful natures appear towards the centre,— the 
noble, the holy ones, the first in the truest sense, though fre- 
quently the last to appear. In the centre appears the God-man. 
Here is the veriest centre of the circle, here its fulness and depth ; 
the consciousness in which God is one with man; hence the 
whole depth of Godhead and the whole depth of humanity, and 
therefore the essential principle, the First-bom, the Eternal, in 
whom God made the world. 

But because Christ has this significance in the midst of the 
world's history, time has its consummation in Him, and eternity 
appears with Him, and in Him, in the midst of time. Before 
time was. He was in God as the principle, the root, the motto of 
the world. Could the world have been conceived as a compo- 
sition or fundamental idea without a motto ? He will be, too, 
when time is no more, as the head of a new world, in which 
nature will be glorified in the spirit, the spirit incorporate in 
nature. Thus Christ is the Alpha and Omega in the develop- 
ment of the world. Hence Hb appearance in the midst of time 
has a depth and significance including both the beginning and 
the end. If we contemplate the ceon of the natural world of 
mankind. His life may be designated as the end of the world. 
But on this very account His life is equally the beginning of the 
world, the foundation of a new and eternal world of mankind. 
As the light, the power, the saving life, the sanctifying Spirit, 
Christ forms the centre of the world, a centre whose influences 
penetrate all its depths, till they brei^ forth in brightness on 
all points of its circumference, till the triumphant banners of 
the divine-human life float upon all the battlements of creature 
life. The coming of the Son of man will be like a flash of 
lightning, shattering the Old World from east to west, and 
discovering the New World in its spiritual glory. 

In every normal birth, the head first makes its appearance 
from the parent's womb. Therefore was the new, glorified, and 
spiritual humanity first bom into the world in its head. But 
the members follow the head. Therefore the external organism 
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of Christ's Church struggles out of the obscurity of natural 
life, that it may exhibit in its completeness the phenomenon of 
the eternal life. 

Spirit is in its very nature eternal. But life is, in its natural 
appearance, transitory. Hence man remains for a long time 
in holy hesitation between eternity and transitoriness, because 
he is at once a structure of nature and a spiritual being — a 
union of the two powers. But the eternal Spirit must elevate 
his perishing nature into His own element, into the glory of 
eternal life. Christ fulfilled this appointment. By His victory 
He has changed this hesitation between time and eternity, into 
the triumph of eternity. And by communicating His spirit to 
EQs people, nature is ennobled and spiritualized in them and by 
them, and raised by means of His victorious resurrection to the 
Eternal. Hence llie Church of Christ has ever had the feeling 
and expectation of being near to eternity, because, filled with 
the principle of eternity, she is ever ripening with silent but 
powerful growth for eternity. 

It is in the very nature of things, that the whole history of 
the world, before Christ, should, both in great and small matters, 
point to Him in the realm of ideal life, as well as work to- 
wards Him in the realm of actual life. In all those great and 
little affairs of the world which have ^sential reference to the 
climax of the future, to Christ, tendencies and preludes may 
be perceived, whose fulfilment is given in Christ. And thus 
is time fulfilled in Him. We see here both the yearning of 
humanity after God, that is, its craving after eternity ; and the 
satisfaction of this yearning, namely, the manifestation of Qod 
as it gradually dawned upon rough and sinful human nature 
in the ecstatic visions of patriarchs and prophets, until the time 
of its full appearance came. The life of Christ is the mani- 
festation of eternity in time, because it is the manifestation of 
God Himself, because it forms the eternal centre of humanity, 
discloses and savingly restores the eternal destiny of mankind, 
and by its power transforms all nature into spirit Christ 
came into the world from the Father, and therefore entered 
time from eternity. But then He left the world again, to go to 
the Father. He will not, however, return alone, but with His 
people. He will raise them up to share His own exaltation, that 
is, out of time into eternity, into the spiritual life, whose Ught 
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shows all times in every moment, all worlds in every place, all 
hearts in every heart, eternal, tranquil, solemn nnity in all 
the changes of infinite variety. 

NOTES. 

1. When it is settled that time and space are no gods, it is 
at the same time decided that God is not limited by time and 
space, and is therefore not a developing (werdender) God. Bnt 
not only God, but man also, as a being of divine extraction, is 
raised in his own nature above time and space. Even in his 
relation to tim^, man is as ^ the happy one for whom no hour 
strikes,' not to mention his being, as a partaker of salvation, a 
timeless being, whose memory and hope are ever pointing out 
the flight by means of which he soars, eagle-like, above the tem- 
poral. He is in the essence of his nature above time. This 
characteristic of his inner nature is the natural basis of pro- 
phecy. The prophet passes above and beyond the present and 
the temporal, by means of the divine Spirit. In His light he 
beholds the fixture. But man can as little retreat from, as 
advance beyond the external present, without the co-operation 
of the Spirit. He cannot even appropriate history without His 
intervention. The very forms of language express this eleva- 
tion of man above time. By the words: I was — ^he places 
himself in the past ; by the words : I shall be — in the future. 
The Greek Aorist especially expresses this hovering above time. 
With respect to his relation to space, man is comprised in an 
eternal tissue stretching into infinity ; hence the poetic attrac- 
tion of the mind towards the blue distance. But in his renewal 
through the Spirit of God, he is a king, constantly obtaining a 
new purple from the treasury of the kingdom when the old has 
grown obsolete, and whose resurrection is pledged, by the power 
of his spiritual life over the visible world. Misconceptions of 
eternity, whose theological result is the destruction of the 
noblest dogmas, whose philosophical result is the destruction of 
the noblest ideas, are connected with misconceptions of per- 
sonality. Thus time becomes an ever-produced line, never 
finding or exhibiting repose in the sacred circle of eteifnity ; ^ 

^ ^ Natural history takes the exactly opposite cotirse (to the ordinary 
▼iew of nature). Nature is, in her view, originally only active. All nature 
is eyer changing and ever changeable, and change itself, the only constancy. 
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and finite being rushes breathlessly, in wild pursuit and ever un- 
satisfied longings, through time and space to reach the infinite, 
but in vain ! But Christ has manifested the fulfilment of time, 
even eternity, by the power of His eternal nature. His peace 
is the peace of eternity, of personality merged in God and find- 
ing itself in God. In the power of that infinite superiority to 
time and space, which is part of His eternal nature, He threatens 
the storm and wind of that pantheistic excitement of the sea of 
life, whose wild and foaming obscurity threatens to overwhelm 
its disciples. And thus there is a great calm. The presence of 
the personal God gives to His people the assurance that they 
are eternal personalities, for whom the roaring flood of temporal 
life is to be transformed into the calm, transparent sea of His 
eternal administration. 

2. Even Feuerbach is constrained to remark (in his essay 
Daa Wesen des Christenthxims)^ though he distorts even this 
truth into error, that in Christ the end of the natural world of 
men appeared in principle, that He, as the beginner of a new 
world, represented the close of the old. ^ Christ, i.^., the his- 
toric religious Christ, is not the centre but the end of history. 
This follows as much from the conception of Christ as from 
history. Christians expected the end of the world, of history.' 
— P. 204. It is just because Christ is the principle of the 
heavenly, and the centre of the actual, that He is the end of 
the natural world of men.^ 

This original actiyity is the first and last, the primitive thesis, the ever- 
present and the eternal, the unchanged in the midst of change ; and, for 
those natural philosophers who would construct nature from it, the inherent 
creation of the world.' — Stefferi's Alt und Neu: Beurtheilung dreier natur- 
philosophischer Schriften ScheUingSy p. 9. 

^ [The old and recently revived question, ' utrum Ghristus veniaset, si 
Adam non peccasset,' is one which philosophical theology is required to face. 
If we speculate at all on the connection of God with the world, on His 
freedom and purpose in creating, we meet the question : whether or not the 
world, with all its vastness and wder, is worthy of the infinite Creator ; 
whether it adequately expresses His perfections ; whether there was anything 
in His purpose, and theref(Mre in the essential history of the world, which 
can be viewed as a worthy motive of His action. Many, feeling the difli- 
culty of asserting that a finite production is worthy of the design of an 
infinite God, have adopted the solution that (as Malebranche says), ^ though 
man had never sinned, a divine Person would not have failed to unite Him- 
self to the universe to give it an infinite dignity, so that God should receive 
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SECTION V. 
THE IDEALITY OP THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 

Christianitj is in perfect harmony with the conviction that 
God is the perfect, the all-comprehending^ the all-pervading 
spirit, that He is the power roling over all life, and that He 
shows Himself to be this power. God is light, and not darkness, 
not dull matter, not a being of an unspiritoal and impenetrably 
obscure nature; neither is there in Him a shadow of uncer- 
tainty. This conviction is a fundamental one in the conception 
of spirit ; and by it, pure Monotheism is superior to Heathenism, 
Moses to Plato, Genesis to all the sacred books of Paganism. 
It is in the life of Christ that its verification is celebrated ; for 
this life is the manifestation of the identity of all reality and all 
ideality, the marriage festival of their union. It is the mani^ 
festation of God in the flesh. 

Those great contrasts in human life, spirit, and appearance, 
the ideal and the actual, were originally one. Hence the life 
of the first man rightly appears in the light of its ideaUty. 
Man, at his first appearance, was good, the pure product of 
God*s creative energy. He lived in the visible glory of the 
divine goodness which surrounded him, that is, in Paradise. In 
this point of view, he was not yet subject to temporality,, he was 
not as yet of a perishable nature. He felt within himself that 
formative process which originated the world, and divined his 
antecedents with childlike intuitiveness. He felt the presence 
of God in the gentle whispers of the airs of Paradise, the de- 
cisions of God in the impressions made upon himself by the 
creatures. It was thus that he received a primitive revelation 
from the co-operation of the objects of surrounding nature with 
his own sensuous and spiritual powers of anticipation, in the all- 
enli^tening element of the omnipresent divine Spirit. This 
primitive revelation was, therefore, essentially identical with his 
primitive condition. If it be represented as special, extraordi- 
nary, and supernatural, there is an unconscious assumption of 

a glory perfectly correBpondent to His action.* See the question fully 
treated in Domer on the Person of Christy Div. II. i. 361, etc., and very 
lucidly by Saisset, Modem Pantheism i. 76, etc. — Ed.] 
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the schism which did not as jet exist.^ This is also the case 
when primitive man, in the bright dawn of his birth, comprising 
the beauty of the whole race, surrounded by creation celebrating 
his advent with joyful animation, when this man is exchanged 
for the savage in whom the universal curse appears in its full 
development, and who represents only a stunted branch of 
humanity.^ This blessed condition, however, of primitive man 
was in its very nature only for a happy and pretemporal (yor- 
zeitlicher) season. 

fioth moral and religious consciousness testify that the fall 
must have taken place. Man finds in his life a contradiction 
between his ideal duty and will, and between his sensuous, or 
rather his carnal, will and deed ; a contradiction between his 
destiny and reality. Whence did this contradiction arise f By 
his deeming the restraint under which he was placed an evil, and 
fancying that he could remedy it.' For it was by this very 
means that, when once the contradiction existed, he fell ever 

1 In this manner does the Apoetle Paul, Gal. iii. 19, 20, treat the dif- 
ference between the Mosaic and the Christian religion. In the former, angels 
and mediators are employed; but a mediator presupposes a schism (fvo^ 
ovK ivri). In the latter, God gives Himself to man, becomes one with him in 
Christ ; the schism, and with it the (mere) mediator, being done away (o 0io; 
us tori), 

* Hegel, Religionsphilosophie^ Pt. 3, p. 212 : *The state which has been 
foolishly supposed to have been the primitive one, the state of innocence, is 
the state of nature of the animaL' This is a merely naturaHstic assertion, 
unable to conceive of man as a pure product of the Spirit of God, in the 
ideal pristine vigour of his primitive condition, because some degenerate 
corrupt branch of the human family is regarded as the type of primitive 
man. Could then the Greek, the Jew, the German, have been comprised in 
the savage as in the first Adam? If this original or natural existence is 
designated as an evil one, an Ahriman is introduced, against whom no 
Ormuzd could defend himself. [In conformity with Hegel's view of 
primitive man is. the opinion of Strauss, that nothing more is required for 
the transition from Polytheism to Monotheism than an improved intellectual 
culture, and an increasing observation of the natural world. The theory 
of civilised man gradually developing from the savage has been thoroughly 
refuted by the late Archbishop Whately in a lecture entitled ^ Civilisation.' 
—Ed.] 

^ They who consider the first sin necessary to the spiritual development 
of man, must consequently prolong the continuance of sin to eternity. This 
particular error is, however, connected with the more general one of view- 
ing the determinative merely as the negative, and failing to recognise the 
positive in the negative. 
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farther and farther into the depths of opposition. The nature 
of the first sin may thus be inferred by the nature of the sin and 
sinfuhiess ever before our eyes. By this schism, man's stand- 
point with respect to the enlightenment of the eternal Spirit has 
been entirely displaced. In his error, he first looks upon his sin 
as only a natural evil ; and, erring still further, he sees wrong 
even in natural evil. Nature now seems to him a defection 
from the ideal, an obscurity in God. Reality appears to him as 
a curse, as a judgment of God, ever plunging him into still 
lower depths. Thns he charges the contradiction between life 
and the ideal upon nature, — partly with justice, because even in 
nature his disturbing influence is apparent ; partly with injustice, 
because God rules in nature, and opposes his sin in all reality. 
This rupture between ideality and reality, which pervades his 
whole soul, threatens to become an ever-increasing abyss. 

But the atonement to come, had its foundation in the original 
relation existing between divinity and humanity, as described 
above. In the work of atonement is manifested the reciprocal 
effect of the compassion of God and the yearning of man. 
Hence the course of divine pity must ever be in harmony with 
human desire, and thus also in harmony with divine justice. 
It was under this condition that the great preparation for the 
atonement arose. 

It was necessary that the atonement should take place in and 
through humanity, for in and through it was the union between 
the ideal and the actual to reappear. But it was equally ne 
cessary that it should take place in separation from and above 
humanity, for it could only be effected as an act of God. All 
ideality is on His side, and has power over all reality ; but reality 
which appears in opposition to ideality is impotent, and with- 
out resource. 

Hence the atoner, the reconciler, is on one hand the Son of 
man, the expression of the deepest and truest life of the human 
race. He belongs to it. On the other hand. He is the second 
man, given by God, filled with God. Hence He stands in sepa- 
ration from the first man, and, with him, from the whole race, as 
the Merciful One, the Redeemer. 

This contrast appears in process of formation even in the 
preparation for the atonement. On one side is seen the religious 
man in his passivity ; in his development religion appears as the 
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religion of nature^ and under its prevalence human ruin comes 
to maturity, to that universal despair in which the need of re- 
demption attains its full growth. On the other side, the reli- 
gious man appears in his activity ; spiritual religion is the path 
taken by his activity, and its climax and fruit is the Gk>d-man, 
the actual and true atonement 

This is the contrast between Judaism and Heathenism. God 
suffered the heathen to walk in their own ways, the ways of 
vanity, in opposition to the eternal ways of the Spirit. He 
withdrew from them, as they withdrew from Him. But He 
called Abraham and his descendants; and His call met their 
faith and prayer. They who misconceive this contrast, or find 
it inconsistent with the justice of God, who require an abstract 
equality in God's dealings with all nations, might as well take 
offence at the fact that Gk>d did not give the Iliad to the Hot- 
tentots, nor the fair hair of the ancient Germans and the Nie- 
belungenlied to the Esquimaux.^ 

This contrast, however, is only a contrast and not a contra- 
diction ; that is to say, that the salvation which came through 
the Jews had an inward and hidden reference to the craving 
for salvation which was ripening among the heathen. It was, 
moreover, only a limited contrast : notwithstanding the general 
tendencies of the heathen nations, the need of salvation was 
urgently felt by the majority,^ and this feeling was itself a near 
approximation to salvation ; while in the majority of the Jews, 

^ Eichhom agrees with the FragmentistB* in refusiiig to recogniae an 
immediate diyine agency, at least in the Old Testament history of the world. 
The mythobgical researches of a Heyne had already so far enlarged his circle 
of vision as to lead him to perceive how such an influence must be either 
admitted or denied in the primitive histories of all people. — Strauss, Leb. 
Jesu, Pt. 1, p. 20. 

* [Very interesting corroborations in detail of this whole chapter, and 
especially of this point, are to be found in the works of Gale, Bryant, Dol- 
linger, Pressense, and Ackerma^, or in a still more accessible form in 
Trenches HuUean Lectures, and summarily in Bushnetl^s Nature and the 
Supernatural, chap. viii. — ^Ed.] 

• [* The Fragmentista,* ».«., those who adopt the opiDions broached in the Wolf- 
enbttttol Fragments, published by Lessing in the year 1777, in the fourth number of 
the *■ Contributions to History and Literature from the Treasures of the Duoal Library 
at Wolfenbllttel,^ in which an anonymous writer attacked the Christian religion, and 
especially the history of the resurrection. Lessing disclaimed some of the sentiments 
there uttered— especially stating that no difference In the accounts of the resurrection 
could disprove the fact.— Ed.] 
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in spite of the fact that salvation had ripened in their midst, an 
immense estrangement from salvation had been developed, just 
because they wanted to convert the contrast into a contradiction 
— their nation absolutely saved, other nations absolutely lost.^ 
Consequently, if national developments in general are tak^n 
into account, the contrast is entirely a relative one. There is a 
reflection of spiritual religion in the development of natural re- 
ligion, as well as a reflection of natural in spiritual religion. 

Heathenism, absolutely considered, is the contrast between 
the ideal and the actual. But Heathenism, elevated by the fea- 
ture of aspiration, and of the divine Spirit, displays a mutual 
interweaving of the ideal into life and of life into the ideal. An 
element of aspiration existed, which invested the non-historical 
ideal with an historical body, and the mere dull fact with an 
ideal splendour and a divine significance. It was thus that 
mythology, viewed on its bright side, was developed. For it 
has its dark side also, and lies tmder the influence of general 
heathen corruption. We are now, however, considering it only in 
its more exalted aspect. The myth-forming element, then, is in 
general identical with the element of aspiration after the recon- 
ciliation of the ideal and the actual, after the God-man. It is 
the play, the anticipation, the poetry, the dream of the christo- 
logical propensity in its passivity. When, then, this aspiring 
poetical spirit seizes on the ideal, or the theorem to which in 
Heathenism the power of reality is wanting, it bestows upon 
them, by a gradual process of contemplation and illustration, 
more and more of an historic body, and forms them into facts. 
And thus philosophic myths arise from the element of uncon- 
scious longings for the incarnation of God, for heavenly reality. 

^ The Jewish point of view, opposed by St Paul in the Epistle to the 
Romans, is the same which is ezpreased in the question, Why should the 
Jews alone have been favoured with the blessing of revelation ? The Jews 
inquired, Why should salvation come to the Gentiles, and not to the Jews 
alone ? But we have to deal here, not with merely dogmatical assertions, 
but with facts which only the deluded deny. The lightning darts through 
the clouds in a zigzag direction, and in like manner does the spirit of reve- 
lation dart through the world. The one phenomenon arises from the extreme 
rarity of the lightning shown by its floating between the attracting forces, 
and the other from the infinite discrimination of the Spirit, who in His 
righteousness passes through the world with constant reference to the at- 
traction of a felt need of salvation. 
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But the same spirit applies itself still more readily to such actual 
facts or natural phenomena as have a higher significance^ ex- 
plaining them according to its presentiment that all reality must 
be penetrated by spiritual light. Thus arise historical myths, 
completed by physical ones, and proceeding from a desire for 
the glorification of the flesh.^ And finally, when suffering man 
seeks repose from his weary lot in the charms of poetry, and 
indulges in anticipations of a brighter and better future, he 
unites historical and philosophical myths into new forms, in 
which the whole actual world shines with divine splendour, and 
heaven is communicated to earth in a circle of facts. Thus do 
poetic myths arise. 

The myth-forming era of a nation terminates as well as its 
infancy. But when does this take placet It may be answered, 
when its infancy ceases, when it begins to write, or something 
similar. But such answers are unsatisfactory. 

When the mind of a nation begins to reflect, and to perceive 
the fearfnJ depth of the abyss existing between the ideal and 
life, its myth-forming activity must needs be extinguished. 
But together with this perception, and in the same proportion, 
will that hitherto hidden ideal, the government of God, dawn 
upon it in its strict historical reality. And thus also will it 
learn to appreciate the spiritual actuality present in the ideals 
and axioms of the theory of life. Its poetry now becomes the 
poetry of reality, contemplating and illustrating the actual by 
the light of philosophical attainments, in its relation to the 
Eternal. The transition, however, from the mythic to the his- 
toric stage is by no means a sudden one. It is but gradually 
that the national mind begins to find even in human caprice, in 
the accidental, in the bright and the dark sides of life and of 
nature, and especially in the demoniacal, a more general signifi- 
cance, viz., its relation to the Eternal ; and thus legends arise. 

^ When Ere, in her aspirations after the ideal, exclaimed at the birth 
of her first son, I have gotten the man, the Lord (Gren. iv. 1), the myth- 
forming instinct, the instinct of glorifying the actual in the ideal of the 
divine-human life, was strikingly displayed. The words n^rPTIK K^K ^JV^P 

T : V . . .'t 

have indeed been otherwise translated ; but, in any case, they represent man 
in intimate inward relation to Jehovah, the Lord, and therefore man in his 
ideality. And this is the matter in question. Comp. Baumgarten, theol, 
Kommentar zum Pentateuch^ Pt. i. p. 74. 
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In tradition, the ideal of general reality begins to disclose itself 
to man. Legends must therefore be of three kinds. Historical 
legends may perhaps convert the first natural philosophers into 
powerful magicians; philosophic legends may transform the 
sportive and evanescent beauties of nature into charming elves, 
and represent the temptations and deliverances of man as the 
victories of his guardian spirit over the evil spirits ; while poetic 
legends will blend together reminiscences, for instance, of some 
demoniacally powerful Dr Faust, with legends of the demoniacal 
and Faust-like spirit in the breast of man, into a most powerful 
and effective poem. It is by means of the legend that man is 
led from that state of childhood and childlike presentiment, 
whose propensity it is to form myths from the. historic germ 
of the ideal, and from the ideal germ of significant facts, to 
conscious life, which clearly perceives, and carries out the differ- 
ence between the ideal and life, between poetry and reality, and 
begins to seek for the divine in things as they are. 

The philosophic myth now becomes philosophy. The heathen 
national mind, having come to maturity, now seeks the divine 
in philosophy as the theory of life, and in order to find it in this 
abstraction, distinguishes between the school and the life, specu- 
lative spirits and ordinary individuals, and proceeds from system 
to system. The result is despair, for the ideal is never fully 
realized in life. The elect of speculative blessedness abandon 
the uninitiated to gloomy ignorance ; one system supersedes an* 
other, and scepticism threatens to swallow up all. But despair 
itself brings forth the seed of the felt necessity of salvation. The 
logos of Plato might animate, civiUse, and embellish the world, 
but could neither make, save, nor sanctify it. The stoicism of 
Zeno could sacrifice everything, but only in proud self-will, not 
in the love of God. The recognition of nature's subjection to 
law, could point Epicurus to a peace to be attained by a conduct 
in entire conformity with the state of life, but could not lead to 
rest and delight in God. These ideals formed no unity : they 
had no power over the life, they were not themselves manifested 
in the flesh ; but they prepared the best of the heathen, by the 
deep despondency they evoked, the anticipations they inspired, 
and the prefigurements they taught, for the recognition of the 
manifestation in the flesh. Parallel also with philosophy ap- 
peared the cultivation of actual history, removing with ever in- 
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creasing strictness the embellishments of fiction, and seeking the 
ideal, the overruling providence of God, in historic reality; in 
the cnrse of civil war, as well as in the triumph of courageous 
patriotism ; in the pestilence which raged among the people, as 
well as in the songs of victory which gladdened their festivals ; 
in the silent intelligent connection and concatenation of events, 
as well as in the terrible judgments in which retribution is seen 
to march with avenging steps* fiut here also the result was 
despair, — a despair, however, which, with unconscious hope, 
tremblingly discerned the sublime proceedings of the Judge, and 
produced the fruit of a submission which cast itself upon that 
Judge's mercy. 

The poetic myth now appeared in its metamorphosed and 
matured form, as classic poetry and formative art. In plastic 
art, the beautiful forms of gods in human shape are the most 
significant productions, the faint images of an incarnation of 
God. The Greek possessed images of special aspects or inci- 
dents of the incarnation, but not of the mere incarnation. 
For the image of Zeus differed from the image of Apollo, and 
this again from the image of Minerva, and so forth. There is 
no more a unity of forms in art, than there is a imity of ideals in 
philosophy. Nothing but a monstrous prejudice could elevate 
these abstractions or fragmentary ruins of the ideal, of the God- 
man, exhibited by the pale, cold marble images, which could but 
point to the divine humanity, above the more hidden, but more 
spiritual, the glowing, living, and real process of formation of 
the God-man, of Immanuel, in the prophetic life of Israel.^ It 
is in heathen poetry, however, that we find the greatest abun- 
dance of christological aspirations. In epic poetry, gods, heroes, 
and men are mingled in the greatest variety. This is the 
heathen counterpart of the monotheistic ladder reaching to 
heaven, upon which the angels of God ascend and descend. 
In lyric poetry are found strains in sympathy with that repose 
of the human heart in the ideal, which became real, permanent, 
and true in Christ. But it is dramatic poetry which is most 
significant. It exhibits subjective human personality and action 
in their struggle with, and opposition to, the power of the reality 
which God directs and permits. In the comic drama appears 

^ See Heel's Vorlesungen iiher die Pkilosophie der Religion^ Pt. ii. pp. 
79, 80, etc. 
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that meaner kind of folly which history cannot depict; it is 
forthwith exposed to ridicule by the power of reality^ and the 
mirth of comedy denotes the constant sinking of the t)abbles 
and froth of vanity in the general stream of rational and moral 
life. In tragic poetry we witness crime obtaining historical 
importance by its dark power, and continuing to entail results, 
until, either as the guilt of the individual, or as the hereditary 
guilt of the family involved in its curse, it brings about the 
catastrophe which requires a sacrifice, and which, viewed as a 
judgment of Supreme Justice, breathes of atonement. It is 
in Greek tragedy, then, that we meet with the deepest christo- 
logical notions ever attained by the heathen world. An Iphi- 
genia ^who must die that a Helen may be recovered;' an 
Antigone who sacrifices her happiness and life to redeem her 
brother's soul; — what significant references are these to the 
great centre, the real, the universal, the suflScient atonement ! 
There is a hundred times more unconscious feeling for the truth 
of the Christian doctrine of the atonement, both in pure ancient 
tragedy, and in the nobler products of modem tragedy, than in 
many hypocritical rationalistic moral sermons, based as they are 
upon a conceited and narrow-minded dislike to the doctrine, that 
Christ atoned on the cross for the sins of Adam's race. But 
tragedy being, as classic poetry, distinct from actual life, could 
at best but mature the aspiration after the true atonement and 
the sense of its need, and increase the susceptibility for its re- 
ception. 

The national development of the fall of man among the 
heathen nations, stood from the first in contrast with the national 
development of salvation among the Jews. Salvation in its for- 
mative process exhibits from the beginning an actual realization 
of the divine ideal of humanity, or, in other words, the idealiza- 
tion of humanity in its inmost actual tendencies. In discussing 
the call of Abraham, it is a wholly false and no longer tenable 
alternative, so to view the matter as to consider it a question 
between the actings of his own mind alone, or the supernatural 
acts of God alone. That harmonious contrast which exhibits 
the human in the divine, and the divine in the human, is more 
in keeping here. The either and OR which would for ever 
separate divinity and humanity, are quite out of date in this case. 

VOL. I. p 
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Divine as well as human is the solution throughout. It would 
betray a great want of appreciation of the divine-human life to 
be still disputing concerning Christian faith, whether it were the 
work of God or of man. Even in the very first germination of 
the christological life in the patriarchs, this ardent and inward 
interaction takes place. Because God seeks man, man seeks 
God, and vice versa. God calUng man, and man calling on 
God, meet and lay hold upon each other. The God who calls, 
enters into covenant with the man who calls upon Him. By 
this covenant with Jehovah, with the ever-personal God of ever- 
personal beings, the life of the patriarchs begins to shine with 
the glory of the Ideal. The dawn of the manifestation of God 
in the flesh appears. The religion of Israel, as the religion of 
the patriarchs, or of the promise, is the counterpart of the hea- 
then mythology. The promise is divine ideality realized, or in 
process of realization, in its interaction with the active aspirations 
of men freely yielding themselves to God. If historic myths 
are here sou^t, the seekers are corrected by the appearance of 
Abraham, who, in strict historical reality, is declared to be, in 
spite of all deficiencies, through faith, the father of the faithful. 
Are philosophic myths inquired after — ^the inquiry is met by the 
history of Jacob, appearing as Israel, and showing how the Ideal 
becomes Life : he so wrestled with the angel of the Theophany, 
during the darkness of the night, that he was lamed by the 
shock, and went halting in the daylight. Finally, are poetic 
myths sought — these, as well as the two former kinds, are 
superseded and forbidden by more real relations ; in the bless- 
ing of Jacob, e.g.y appears a poem prophetically disclosing the 
very spirit and significance of his sons, and the theocratic future 
of his descendants. 

The counterpart of heathen legends is seen among the people 
of Israel, in the rich significance acquired by everything emerg- 
ing from this people, or even coming in contact with them. The 
Dead Sea, Saul among the prophets, the Edomite, and Philistine, 
all become symbolical when viewed in the light of the Israelitish 
mind. 

But here also the masculine pre-Christian consciousness is 
eharacterized by its discrimination of the various references 
between the real and the Ideal. Heathen philosophy finds its 
counterpart in the law of the Hebrews. If the Ideal is mere 
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theory in the former^ it becomes statute and practice in the latter. 
If it forms an esoteric school in the former^ it forms an exoteric 
national society in the latter. If in the former it wanders from 
system to system, it exhibits itself in the latter in the firmest 
hbtorical consistency. From the fact, indeed, that the Ideal 
becomes law for a whole nation, with all its rough, weak, and 
wild members, it seems to lose in logical pliability and pure 
spirituality. But the law in Israel, which was binding upon all 
spirits, was completed by the tyjucal worship, which stirred, 
awakened, instructed, and liberated those that were receptive. 
All the types of this worship were, to the receptive, symbols of 
the eternal thoughts of God, and awoke within them ever in- 
creasing anticipations, as well as isolated perceptions and 
glimpses, of the nature of the atonement. 

With the actual history, too, of the heathen nations, and its 
exhibition of tragic objective reality, is contrasted the sacred 
history of Israel, with its reference of all the events and leadings 
experienced by the people of God to His direct appointment. 
The history of Israel is illumined by the glory of the Ideal. 
The stars are in alliance with the host of the Lord. The phe- 
nomena of natural life. are seen in co-operation and harmony 
with the antecedents and circumstances of the kingdom of God. 
All the great incidents even of profane history are, by their 
reference to the higher life in Israel, placed in relationship with 
the supreme and universal aim and purpose, with the manifes- 
tation of God, with the atonement. From this explanation of 
the ways of Israel arises that rich historical typidsm, by which 
God's dealings with Israel — e.^., their passage through the Red 
Sea, and their wanderings in the wilderness — ^typify the lot of 
BKs true people. 

Finally, the noblest manifestation of spiritual life among the 
heathen, viz., art and poetry, finds its counterpart in Hebrew 
{»t>phecy. In the former, the poet is an idealistic prophet ; in 
the latter, the prophet is a realistic poet. In the one, we have a 
passive homage done to that holy thing which was in process of 
formation ; in the other, the active formation of the object of 
sacred homage. In the inspired frames and utterances of the 
prophets are represented the incidents of the maturing and 
approaching incarnation of the Son of God. Poetry itself is 
filled with the power of reality^ and reality is laid hold of, cor- 
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rected, cheered, and penetrated by this consecrating spirit. This 
straggle of humanity with divinity, and of divinity with huma- 
nity, which, with its overflowing joys and abundant sorrows, 
forms the distinctive characteristic of Israelitish life, terminates 
at last in their perfect union, in the God-man.* The holy Virgin, 
the highly favoured instrument of mature, perfect, human aspi- 
ration, conceives the God-man, the incarnation of complete sal- 
vation, and now reality becomes ideality, and ideality reality, — 
the true union of divinity and humanity appears. 

But till this consummation, the eternal light, during the pro- 
cess of its breaking forth from behind the dark background of 
the natural national life of Israel, was surrounded by coloured 
rims, representing in mythological reflections the myths of the 
heathen world. The patriarchs had their imperfections, the law 
its transitory forms, the history of Israel its strange admixtures, 
the prophets their troubled frames of mind, and the opposition 
of false prophets. Hence a mythological excrescence forms as 
it were tiie setting to the development of pure theocracy in 
Israel, but is always separate and distinct, as a mere accompani- 
ment, from the brightness of this development At length, with 
the consummation of the ideal reality, a positive heathen product 
of this mythological matter is formed in Israel. Abstract myths 
of the New Testament era are represented by the deeds of har- 
dened and antichristian Judaism; philosophical myths, by the Tal- 
mud ; historical myths, by the homeless journeying of the wan- 
dering Jew through the world ; poetic myths, by the lamentations 
of Israel over the mere shadow of Zion's glory, when its reality 
was ever more and more giving light to the world. Before 
endeavouring to form an estimate of the genuine ideal history 
of the incarnation of Gt)d in Christ in its full significance, we 
will try to depict the relation of the more prominent features of 
the world's history in the ages subsequent to the Christian era, 
during which the effects of Christ's life were developed, to the 
mythology of ancient times. 

In the Christian world, history was essentially modified. It 
was now subjected to the ever increasing preponderance of the 
Ideal over the actual. The divine life now flowed, like a silent 
but mighty stream, through the world of men. The most won- 
derful, the most exalted ideals became realities; e.g,y the emanci- 
' Gen. xxxii. 24, etc. 
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pation of slaves, the moral and intellectual equality of woman 
with man, the recognition of the brotherhood of nations, and 
their incipient alliance. But the history of the world in Chris- 
tian times did not become immediately an entirely ideal history-. 
The power of old corruptions, though it had received its death- 
blow, continued to manifest a fearful activity; and this still 
active corruption appeared in its universal prevalence even with- 
in the circle of the Church, so soon as the Church ventured 
to receive into its bosom, by wholesale baptisms, nations which 
had yet to be educated into Christian nations. But the spirit 
of Christianity, assured beforehand of victory, nay, animated by 
present victory, as the spirit of Christ, was ever contending with 
these masses of rude and corrupt reality. It is from these fun- 
damental relations of the eternal Spirit to reality, that isolated 
analogies have arisen between Christian history and the Jewish 
and heathen histories, with reference to the mythological notion. 
The life of the Church of Christ is in its essence divine and 
human, glorious, spiritually active, in other words, at once both 
real and ideal. Such a life flows with ever increasing power 
through the hidden depths of Church history; and in these depths 
the Christian spirit and Christian reality, as well as Christian' 
poetry, or the celebration of life's ideal, are one. In its develop- 
ment, however, the life of Christ in the Church is a life in pro- 
cess of formation, and more or less resembles the Israelitish life. 
The characteristic of this formative process was seen in the fact, 
that Christian truths, like laws, tended to life, but had not yet 
become free and developed life ; that Christian persons, ways, 
and facts, though everywhere illumined by the heavenly glory of 
the Ideal, were frequently plunged again into darkness ; that 
Christian worship was still in strong contrast with work, Sundays 
with working days, poetry with actual life. This circle of forma- 
tive Christian life, however, was itself surrounded by an extensive 
circle of heathen life, which the nations had in large proportions 
transplanted into the Christian Church. In this dark surround- 
ing, even the light of Christianity was of necessity variously 
refracted, and the deepest dyes and loudest tones of the ancient 
mythology in consequence reappeared. — The time of Christ and 
of His apostles may be compared with the time of the patriarchs. 
Our remarks will eventually treat of this period, but are at pre- 
sent more immediately concerned with periods of greater histori- 
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cal breadth, more comprehensible, and gradaally leading to the 
due understanding of that ideal height. 

The age of the apostolic fathers and of apostolic traditions 
till the time of Constantine, may be compared with that age of 
legends which forms the transition from the mythologic to the 
historic period. An addition of the mythic element plays round 
the centre of purely Christian and spiritualized reality. In the 
systems of the Gnostics, the plastic impulse of Christianity ap- 
pears in its strangest form. Every notion here appears as an 
acting person. As a semi-heathen tendency, Gnosticism recoils 
from acknowledging the Incarnate Word, the God-man ; while 
as a semi-Christian tendency, it is constrained to satisfy its im- 
pulse towards the one, true God-man by the formation of a 
thousand idealistic phantoms of Him. And thus philosophic 
legends make their appearance. The historic are exhibited in 
the manner in which the important personages of the time are 
symbolically magnified : Nero, e.g.j into the Antichrist ; Simon 
Magus, the spurious miracle-worker, into the counterpart of 
Simon Peter. Antichristian life also is drawn in darker, and 
Christian life in fairer colours, than the facts justify, as in the 
history of the martyrs. It is in the apocryphal gospels and his- 
tories of apostles, however, that the poetic legends of the period, 
the pious romances of this very peculiar popular life, appear. 
For there were but few whose primary intention, as heretical 
works, was actual deception. 

The period from Constantine the Great to Gregory the 
Great, forcibly recalls that of the giving of the law to Israel.' 
The sacred Ideal now becomes symbol, as it then became law. 
Religious history now becomes a history of dogmas, as then a 
typical history. Then, popular poetry was the celebration of 
symbolical promises ; here, it is the commemoration of the per- 
fected fact of redemption. The mythic element here appears in 
large proportions as an accessory. The Son of God of the 
Arians, for instance, is a philosophical myth in process of for- 
mation, gradually introducing by its development a new Poly- 
theism. The history of the first monks, e.g.<, of Anthony and 
Paul of Thebes, forms historic myths of the most beautiful and 
fullest sigm'ficance. The tradition of this period becomes poetry, 
its poetry tradition, and the poetic myth is seen in the very dawn 
of legendary fiction. 
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The middle ages ediibit the New Testament people of God 
in their greatest extension, in their first stage of Christian de- 
velopment, at their nearest approach to Heathenism. All forms 
of spiritual life. Christian, Jewish, heathen, are here present, 
and the most various, the most copious intermixture of the real 
with the Ideal takes place : there is a continual advance of Hea- 
thenism by the law and the promise towards Christ, a continual 
descent of the Christian spirit upon all the steps of this wide- 
spread and various national temperament. If we inquire after 
the Ideal in its Christian vitality, after doctrine. Scholasticism 
exhibits a remarkable embodiment of all ideal Christian know- 
ledge. Scholasticism is Christian in its essence— freedom of 
thought in the power of faith ; Old Testament-like in its form, — 
its defined and statutory decisions, and in the relation of service 
in which it stands to ecclesiastical dogmas ; and finally, mytho- 
logic, in the manner in which it converts separate notions into 
definite forms, and is reflected in the abhorrent astonishment of 
Christian people. Yet how marvellously did the enthusiasm of 
the Christian Ideal seize the Christian nations of the middle 
ages! The whole life of mediaeval times becomes romantic, 
that is, illumined by the lightning-like glances of the Eternal, 
pervaded by touches of significant symbolism, through the 
attraction of Christian enthusiasm, in its popular, sympathetic 
power, and in the impulsive ardour of its youth. As the light- 
ning at night continually illuminates the dark sky, so do the 
day-streaks of the Eternal fall, with ever increasing brightness, 
upon the dark reality. Life itself becomes poetry in this ideal- 
istic tendency. The Grecian people, in the ideal expedition of 
its heroic and youthful period, the expedition to Troy, obtained 
possession of the beautiful woman; the Jewish people, in an 
expedition of a similar kind, according to their temperament and 
tendency, conquered the promised land ; the Christian nations, 
in their romantic expeditions, delivered the holy sepulchre. 
These all expressed the peculiarity of their several tendencies, 
temperaments, and enthusiasms, in relation to an historical phe- 
nomenon, which they recognised as their most special property, 
apd which became to them the symbol of their whole spiritual 
prosperity. But when we contemplate the distinctive incidents 
of this idealized Christian national history, we see that in the 
deep cloistral seclusion of monastic life, in the middle ages, the 
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Christian spirit, as such, was diving with mystic ardour into the 
mysteries of the Gospel, and converting them into experience 
and knowledge, ; that, besides an external sacerdotal consecra- 
tion, it was acquainted with the free consecration of the Spirit, 
in the various stages of the inner life, and was thus preparing for 
that happy New Testament life of faith which broke forth at 
the Reformation. We see, however, the same spirit in its Old 
Testament form, as a theocratic spirit, agitating and exciting, edu- 
cating and consecrating, national life ; we see it as a legal spirit, 
wielding the rod, or even hurling the threatening and annihilating 
lightning ; we see it as a presentient spirit, converting all per- 
sons, customs, usages, and events into symbols of the future and 
eternal world. The heathen mind also everywhere takes its part 
in transforming Christian history into mythic phantasmagoria, 
Christian apophthegms into heathen incantations. Christian relics 
into heathen fetishes, Christian saints into heathen divinities. 
As then this Christian national life is itself romantic, the poetry 
and art of the period are especially so. It is not enough that 
these should produce their proper effect as art, they must be also 
symbolic and prophetic. Thus related to Christian Idealism, 
and illuminated by it, do we behold mediaeval ail seizing upon 
history, and consecrating it by the worship with which she is 
identified. This symbolic kind of poetry and art of the middle 
ages unites the enigmatic typicism of the Old Testament with 
that Christian transparency of form which allows the light of 
the Ideal to be seen ; while, under the form of legends, it ex- 
presses, in a manner more or less mythological, the great gulf 
between the Christian Ideal and reality. — With the Reformation, 
however, Christian national life, as such, began to rise to the 
spiritual level of the New Testament, the specific distinction 
between the priesthood and the laity being, in conformity with 
the spirit of Christianity, abolished. The dogmas of Chris- 
tianity, which had hitherto been regarded as a kind of esoteric 
mysteries, unfitted for and unattainable by the ordinary under- 
standing of the Christian people, being now inculcated in a 
manner suited to the intellectual capacities of the flock, were 
transformed into powerful convictions and vital influences. On 
the other hand, all life, all reality, was brought to light and to 
judgment by the purifying glow of the Christian spirit : morals, 
trade, policy, war, all were thrown into the refining fire, and 
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onlj that which was pare could abide the flames, and exhibit an 
ideal reality. Hence, too, past history was viewed more and 
more in its relation to the destiny of man, and explained in its 
ideality as the effect of the all-prevailing government of God. 
And finally, poetry also became more abundant in vitality, a 
consecration of man's deepest sorrows, questions, hopes, and 
blessings ; and true Christian life acquired more and more the 
transfiguration glory, resulting from a solemn contemplation of 
all worldly events in the light of Christ's victory. Thus a pros- 
pect was opened of a future, in which all Christian ideals will 
have the power of all availing vital forces, of custom and reality; 
and in which Christian national life will appear in the consecration 
of the spirit, in the priestly dignity of continual submission to God, 
and in the royal honour of free agency, in His strength. The 
result of this union of the divine and human life in the great 
extension of elect Christian national life, will be the perfected 
poetry of life, the longed-for rest of the people of God, called by 
the Mystics the seventh era, the Sabbath of the world's history. 
In proportion, however, as this ideal Christian history comes 
to maturity, and even more speedily, is its antichristian contrast 
also matured, the last universal form of that false mythological 
manner of existence which, in the presence of apostolic Chris- 
tianity, was formed in the Talmud, and in the allied features of 
Judaism. On one hand, it announced itself by the philosophical 
tendency which denied to the Ideal the power of being realized 
in the personality of the God-man, in the Christian Church, in 
its priesthood, in immortal individuals, and their salvation. On 
the other hand, it profaned history: moral precepts were to' 
supplant religious revelations, mechanical inventions to eclipse 
moral precepts, materialistic calculations to subjugate mecha- 
nical inventions, and, finally, animal inclinations were, as a fixed 
principle, to govern the whole human race. One result of this 
depreciation of the religious and ethical view of the world, was 
the appearance of an absolute scepticism in all that is historically 
noble or holy, since the certainty of the noble and the holy can 
only be recognised in the element of religion and morality. 
Finally, the poetry of this dismemberment of the world became, 
in conformity with this tendency, more and more a poetry of 
sin and crime, the poetry which glorifies man as the demoniac 
animal, but blasphemes the God-man. This development points 
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to its terroination, these appearances point to that final form 
wherein the ruin of mankind will be manifested in the maturity 
of its antichristian position. The dark side of mythology in its 
full development is seen here. Its hatred of the manifestation 
of ideal perfection in the light of Christianity; possessing as it 
does the illumination of that word which embraces and explains 
both heaven and earth, is shown in those strange caricatures and 
imitations of the Ideal, in those monstrous representations of the 
spiritual, in which the apophthegm and its contradiction, prayer 
and blasphemy, the features of an angel of light and the 
grimaces of Satan, mingling with each other, exhibit the un- 
speakable confusion of the Ideal. Aversion to Christian sanctity 
of life, as exhibited in the spiritual purity of marriage, in the 
spiritual consecration of property, in the spiritual elevation of 
the State, in the spiritual authority of the Church, which repre- 
sents the bride, — this aversion has, in its deliisions, so mingled 
the utmost profligacy with the most hypocritical monkery, the 
plunder of property with its dissipation, rebellion with despotic 
terror, and scepticism with the most abject submission to the 
hierarchy, that the historical presence of this sanctity can no- 
where be perceived or secured in this wild confusion, but passes 
through the bright day like a dark myth. The poetry of so 
confused a state of existence can, in its very nature, be no 
nightingale-song, but rather resembles the croak of the three 
demoniacal frogs of the Apocalypse (Rev. xvi. 13), who are to 
appear in the last stage of the world's history, to complete the 
last seduction. But everywhere, even in his deepest ruin, man 
testifies to the indestructible tendency of his life, to realize the 
ideal, to idealize the real, and to celebrate this union in poetry. 
Even mature Antichristianity desires this union and its celebra- 
tion, but not so that things should be absorbed in persons, but 
persons in things — not by investing substance with the light of 
the subject, but by plunging the subject into the obscurity of 
substance— not in the personal Christ, in whom all Christians 
are one, but in impersonal Christians, in whom the one Christ, 
ever divided and never complete, appears and disappears every- 
where, and nowhere. Antichristianity is a caricature, a hostile 
imitation of Christianity, only because it wants personiality, and 
especially the all-unifying person of Christ. All its distortions 
cry out for a total correction, all its perplexities for a tho- 
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rough solution, all its mad phrases for a healing inspiration by 
one word, which would make all clear, the reigning person, the 
God-man. 

But when we behold the full, ever-spreading, ever-increas- 
ing flow of Christian divine-human life through the world, and 
trace this stream to its origin, shall we find it to have its rise 
from a source in which the ideal has not become life, nor the 
life ideal — ^in which religious passivity, as in heathen mythology, 
must supply its deficiencies by fictions of an atonement ? The 
stream, on the contrary, points to a source of its own kind, 
to an abundant and ever-flowing fount of its own peculiar 
nature, — an origin, therefore, which is at once both spirit and 
fact, life and consecration. Christianity points back to Christ 
in all His historical glory. 

Finally, if we follow the track of the christological forma- 
tive process in the Old Covenant, and ask. To what end does it 
tend, what flower must this wondrous plant bear, into what fruit 
will it ripen? — this formative process also leads us to the ap- 
pearing of Messiah, of the God-man in all His historical power 
and glory. 

There must then necessarily exist between these pre-Chris- 
tian preparations and that historical flowing forth of the divine- 
human life in the Christian era, such an upland as the Gospel 
history exhibits. The chief feature of this region is that funda- 
mental principle of Christian life — atonement. Here, then, we 
see in highest religious activity that fore-ordained and perfected 
reality of divine life, to which heathen mythology testified in 
religious passivity, by significant dreams. The beautiful dream 
has here grown into reality ; hence that faint dream of a dream, 
the view that the evangelical history has a mythic character, 
is an anachronism. 

We have now reached that point of our subject which makes 
it our next concern to endeavour to estimate the nature of Christ 
Himself, with reference to the epochs of mythology. His ad- 
vent as the God-man was necessary, as the result of Judaism, 
and as the principle of Christianity. If He had not so ap- 
peared, Judaism would be justified in its permanence ; and if 
He were not the personal God-man, the Christian life would 
be but a delusion, founded as it is on the relations of believing 
persons to the supreme personality. He is the Son of God: 
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as the living unity of all the revelations of God, He appears 
with the power of eternity in the midst of time, and is thus 
also the complete realization of every divine ideal. But he is 
therefore also the Son of man, the living unity of all pure and 
elevated human life, the most intensely human being, in the 
light of a holy life ; in other words, the perfect spiritualization 
of human reality. As the Son of God, He feels Himself, in 
virtue of His divine consciousness, to be resting in the bosom of 
the Father (John i. 18) ; and as the Son of man. He bears on 
His heart the whole human race, and strives to raise them with 
Himself into His glory (John xii. 32). Atonement is the cen- 
tral point of His being: in Him divinity and humanity, the 
spirit and nature, ideality and reality, Jews and Gentiles, 
heaven and earth are reunited. We may now view His life in 
its various relations. When we see how the Godhead is therein 
manifested in the flesh, in other words, the Eternal in the highest 
historical reality, Christ is Himself presented to us as the 
supreme miracle, the vital principle of each separate miracle. 
He enters the already existing spheres of life, as the last, the 
decisive, the transforming vital principle ; hence He is both the 
miracle and the source of miracles, the principle of transforma- 
tion and renewal to the whole Adamic race. But when we 
view His humanity, and see how it is one with its ideal, illumi- 
nated by the thought of God, and' thus a reflection of the whole 
world. He appears also as the great symbol. He is in this 
relation the pure image of God, and therefore the light of the 
world ; the key which unloclLS the spiritual riches of heaven, of 
mankind, and of nature; the centre of all symbols. And be- 
cause it is in Him that the Godhead first triumphs in complete 
victory in a human heart, and in Him that a human being first 
reposes on the bosom of Gody on His Father^s heart, and there 
joyfully rests and solemnly works, His life is the highest- poetry. 
His dealings are the perfect rhythm ; His word is lyric, a per- 
petual hymn of praise ; His work the true worship of the highest 
festival. Himself the fairest of the children of men. And as 
Christ, as tJie miracle, renews the world, and as the symbol 
enlightens it ; so does He, as the fairest image of God therein, 
also glorify it, till His Church shall appear as the bride, till both 
heaven and earth shall crown her with splendour as the inheri- 
tance of God. 
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The glory of Christ's deeds is the result of this glory of His 
nature.^ As being in Himself wonderful, He must needs show 
Himself to be such, by wonder-working. Some would view Him 
as the God-man, without acknowledging His miracles; others 
will concede the miracle of the resurrection, but none other. 
What is this but a sun without rays — ^a heaven-reaching alpine 
peak without its surrounding wreath of Alps, and without high- 
lands ! The concession is as obscure as the negation. The in- 
carnation of the Son of God is not His mere incorporation. 
In His incarnation is involved His dwelling and walking 
among men (John i. 14). For a man is converted into a mere 
apparition, if we do not grant that he must act in conformity 
with his inti'insic nature. This monstrous assumption is con- 
trary also to historical truth and teleology. For never yet was 
a solitary power placed in the world, as a mere specimen, and 
then withdrawn. K it be said, that surely it is enough to allow 
that Christ effected very much by the power of His word, and 
founded an enduring Church, we would reply : roust not the 
auspices under which His powerful word formed the Church 
have been miracles ? Must not that effect of His word which, 
breaking througli the outward forms of Judaism, in a few years 
transformed the Jewish world into the Christian world, have 
been accompanied by miraculous phenomena? But if it is 
asserted that these miracles of the Lord Jesus were, at least 
when compared with His teaching, but subordinate manifesta- 
tions of His life, such a view is certainly not that of St John, 
nor in accordance with the sublimity of the Christian principle. 
The Christian principle presupposes that in the life of Jesus 
every utterance has the power of a fact, every fact or miraculous 

1 S<M:alled ^ Criticism* has committed itself to the abeurditj of assert- 
ing that the leading events of the Gospel history were invented by the 
EvangelistB. At one time, it is denied that Christ formed the Evangelists, 
and it is said that the general cannot be expressed in the particular ; at 
another, the Evangelist is said to have formed his Christ, and it is asserted 
that the general can only be expressed by the particular. According to 
•Tean PauPs humo;x>us narrative, a poor schoolmaster once composed a 
Klopstock's Messiah and other works, according to his own idea. It was 
thus, perhaps, that the Evangelist composed his Messiah, or if it were not 
the Evangelist who embellished his Master, it must have been the Church 
that did so. A new doctrine indeed, according to which the needy bride 
clothes the rich King with the robe of righteousness. 
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operation the distinctness of a vocal declaration. Hence, ac- 
cording to St John's Gospel, our Lord often describes His word 
as His work ; His spiritual revelations consist of the most decided 
effects, they are the deeds of His word, or the words of His deed ; 
if at one time an act is the motive of His words, at another 
His word is the motive of His acts. Thus the words and works 
of Christ are,, on the one hand, the separate miracles flowing 
from the deep fountain of Hb wondrous life ; on the other, the 
separate symbols, by which the varied and abundant affluence 
of the eternal Spirit is announced.* 

What solemn beauty do all His deeds exhibit ! A sabbath 
glory rests on Canaan, where they were performed ; a stream 
of eternal peace wells forth from His most arduous conflict in 
Gethsemane ; the accursed tree itself becomes a mark of honour 
when once His holy head has touched it. This remark leads us 
to a fresh subject, that of the ciix^umstances by which our Lord 
was surrounded. We are here reminded that it is legend which 
first strives to look upon coarse or common reality in the light 
of the Ideal ; that it is legend which grasps, by anticipation and 
invention, the spiritual significance of the actual world. But in 
this case fictions would be out of date. For it is a universal law 
that, as is the man, so is the opportunity presented to him. 
Supreme importance of personality demands supreme import- 
ance of surrounding circumstances. Hence the circumstances 
by which Christ was surrounded, acquire a peculiar and universal 
distinction, as being adapted to call forth the full development 
of His power, to occasion the whole working out of His life. 
They form, in their character and concatenations, a concentrated 
expression of the history of the world. For it was in His own 

^ According to modem criticism, traces of fiction may be recognised in 
the significant, the ideal. The reality of a fact ia said to vanish before the 
illumination of the religious idea. What a reality is it, which these critics 
require ! The more trivial and unspiritual, so much the more probable. In 
such a case, a witch would be more probable than a well-educated woman. 
And yet these histories of miracles, which at one time they consid^ im- 
probable, as being symbolical, they call at another anecdotes. An anecdote, 
however, is nothing but a striking and amusing occurrence — ^the direct 
opposite of a myth, or of any symbolic act. Hence, first bodies without 
souls, i.e., anecdotes, and then souls without bodies, i.e., myths, but never 
living myths, ideal events, form the objects of their intellectual vision. 
The use of the word anecdote, in this connection, is specially damaging to 
De Wette's system. 
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age that Christ overcame the world and the powers of hell ; it 
was in His own days that He found appropriate instruments for 
the founding of His kingdom. Thus His history was perfected 
by the interaction of His peculiar life with a peculiar constella- 
tion of the world's history. And it is in this way that the ide- 
ality of His life becomes an illuminating agency to the whole 
world; on this account, that His fate is as wonderfal as His life. 
The fact that the theocratically-trained Jewish world and the 
classically-trained heathen world united with equal perversion to 
crucify Him, exhibits a peculiar and tragical coincidence, in- 
volving the whole ancient world in condemnation. The world's 
sentence, which He underwent in His death, was to be followed 
by His resurrection. But if the history of His life also, is rich 
in single and significant features, in which the course of nature 
corresponds with its course, this will be found in strict accord- 
ance with the parallelism, in which nature is wont to develop 
itself with the spirit of man. In a case wherein the whole 
human race is, so to speak, concentrated in one life, on the con- 
flict and victory of which its fate depends, and wherein the 
conflicts of this life have so culminated that the decisive moment 
has arrived by which the earth as well as humanity is to be 
glorified, we need not be surprised at convulsions of the earth. 
Why must sentient nature maintain at such a moment a stoical 
indifference, when in less important crises she has announced, 
so to speak, her co-operation with that divine Spirit which was 
directing the world's history I But the miraculous in the his- 
tory of Jesus developes also a rich symbolism, which makes the 
whole world transparent to its very depths. The characters by 
whom our Lord is surrounded, as heroes of recipiency for His 
spirit — a Peter, a James, a John ; the dwellings which receive 
Him, such as the house at Bethany ; the dark or darkened beings 
who oppose Him — a Judas, a Caiaphas, a Pilate, — how signifi- 
cant do they become by their relation to Christ, and by the effect 
of His light, in manifesting the depths of human nature, of the 
world, and of hell. Yes, every man whom the Lord touched, 
every creature, every fleeting occurrence, becomes a living mirror, 
an enlightening agency to the world. His Spirit is the mirar 
culous finger which elicits from everything its peculiar tone, 
everything must respond to His word. This Spirit glorifies even 
His cross, by reveaUng His victory in the resurrection. In His 
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sufferings on the cross is seen the reconciliation of the world, and 
by the light of this reconciliation a glory is shed upon all sorrow, 
upon all that is dark and terrible on earth, as being a dispensa- 
tion of God's hidden kindness. Judgment is seen in its deep 
inward union with sin-annulling grace, and the world is illumi- 
nated to its very depths by the light of the divine government, 
glorifying itself in its victory over all evil. But it is also the 
same Spirit which transforms His fate into the most sublime 
poetical event. His life is, in its simple Oospel features, a 
sublime Messiad, which no poetry can surpass. It is a drama, 
assembling its lifelike characters in the centre of the world, and 
introducing, in the sharpest traits, in the most significant deeds, 
in the most sudden results, that catastrophe of whose all-affecting 
reality and result all tragic occurrences and fictions had pro- 
phesied — a catastrophe in which the curse of the Adamic race 
falls upon the holy child of this race, as the most terrible judg- 
ment of God upon the world, and yet a judgment which, through 
the infinite satisfaction of this holy sacrifice, becomes the recon- 
ciliation of the world and the means of its glorification. From 
the mortal agonies and heavenly victories of this history, are 
breathed upon every recipient soul the reviving and quickening 
influences of the peace of God. So real is the ideal world opened 
to us in the Gospel history. It is a wonderfully copious, a 
heavenly, a far-reaching reality, which the Philistine (Philister) be- 
holds with alarm, and strives to represent as an obscure mythical 
image, in order to free himself from the powerful effect it has in 
disturbing his comfort. But where reality thus exhibits miracle, 
symbol, and poetry, in their highest unity, power^ and depth, 
mythical representations are superseded,^ and must vanish before 
the simple narratives of this reality ; or, if they remain, can only 
be regarded as the timid apocryphal productions of popular Chris- 
tianity in its immature state. Every abstract fiction must here 
be below the truth ; and the assumption that this reality itself is 
such a fiction, is a pale phantom venturing to appear at mid-day. 

NOTES. 

1. Much discussion has of late taken place concerning the 
notion of myths, since the word has been so vaguely employed by 

^ See my work, Ucher der geachichtUchen Charakter der kanon, Evang, 
p. 31. 
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maDjy and lately by Stranss, in matters theological. Invention, 
fiction, error, fable, and anecdote have all had to play their parts 
in the notion of the myth. Tholack (die GlavbenwHrdigkeit der 
evangelischen Geschichte, p. 51, etc.), among others, animadverts 
upon this confusion. Strauss subsequently expressed himself more 
clearly. ^ We distinguish by the name of an evangelical myth, 
a narrative directly or indirectly referring to Jesus, which may 
be considered not as the expression of a fact, but as the deposite 
of an idea of His earliest followers. The myth, in this sense, 
will be met with, here as elsewhere, sometimes pure, as the sub- 
stance of the narrative, sometimes as an accessory to actual his- 
toiy.' This whole definition rests upon a misconception of the 
fundamental relations existing between ideas and facts. It 
assumes, in the Gospel history itself, a mutilated realization of 
eternal ideas ; and in the narrative of the Oospel history an 
idealistic representation of these ideas, overgrowing the reality. 
The idea here works in a Neptunian, not a Plutonian manner ; it 
can form * deposits' of facts, and * wash away' the firmer form of 
tradition in its floods, but is incapable of forming primitive rocks 
by igneous forces, and raising a new world from the deeps. 
The distinction between the historical and philosophical myth is 
not here allowed its due importance. The philosophical appears 
as the pure myth, drawing from two sources — from Old Testa- 
ment Messianic expectations, and from the impression which 
Christ left behind Him ; the historical, as a myth appended to 
history^ and having for its foundation some isolated fact, of 
which enthusiasm takes possession, ^ in order to entwine it with 
mythic conceptions drawn from the idea of the Christ.' Thus 
the pure or philosophic myth is doubly deprived of its real ele- 
ments ; first of the Messianic expectatioQ in its real tendency, 
then of the impression made by Christ according to its real con- 
tents ; and the historical myth doubly mutilated ; for, first, 
there is an occurrence of which enthusiasm takes possession, 
instead of the occurrence awakening the enthusiasm ; then the 
myth is formed out of this occurrence, not by being further 
fashioned in the fire of the idea, but by being * entwined,' as 
with a garland, with mythic conceptions. So antagonistic to 
each other are the ideal and the actual in this province of criti- 
cism. They meet like Ahrimanes and Ormuzd. The Doceticism 

VOL. I. G 
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of a dualistic view of the universe, unable fully to grasp the 
mystery that the Son of God came in the flesh, here co-operates 
with the Ebionitism which insists upon seeing in the Christian 
Church an idealist far surpassing the prophet and his impres- 
sion, and cannot comprehend that the flesh of Christ's life was 
pervaded by the Spirit, His deeds (the supposed anecdotes) 
illuminated by the ideal ; to which, therefore, the doctrine that 
Jesus is the Christ is still a foreign one. Doceticism never attains 
to a recognition of the fulness of the Godhead in the midst of 
the manhood, the fulness of ideality crowned with reality. The 
ideal, in its flight over the earth, is only allowed to skim it like 
a swallow. Ebionitism, on the other hand, is incapable of re- 
cognising in the God-man, the Son of God who goes to the 
Father, and is raised up to the glory of the Father. According 
to its view, human nature only attains to the theories of the 
idealist — to a sort of beards dance to the measure of the eternal, 
which it is unable to keep up, and soon falls heavily again upon 
its broad fore-feet. This swallow's flight of the ideal, this bear's 
dance of the actual, point to that constant schism in the world, 
or rather in the view of the world, entertained by the criticism 
in question, which may be regarded as the peculiar mark of 
Manichean error within the province of Christianity. The 
theological dictum on the notion of the myth is taken up con 
amore by Otfried Muller. Myths, says he {Prolegofnena zu einer 
wissenschaftlichen Mythologies p. 59),* are, according to their 
external notion, * narratives of the doings and destinies of indi- 
vidual personages, which, according to their connection and 
blending Vnth each other, relate to a period antecedent to the 
historical era of Greece, and separated from it by a tolerably 
distinct boundary.' With respect to the internal notion of the 
myth, it is * a mode of fusing together fact and idea ' (p. 78). 
^ This union' (of the thing done and the thought entertained), 
says the author, * takes place in most myths ; and there are not 

^ [Or p. 1 of Leitch's translation, entitled * Introduction to a Scientific 
System of Mythology, by C. 0. Muller,' Lond. 1844. By this work a great 
deal of light is thrown on the subject of this chapter, and generally on the 
idea, sources, determination of the age, and ceasation of myths. It may be 
well to consult also Milman's History of Christianity, voL i. pp. 115 and 129 ; 
though all that he says in these chapters will not be agreed with, and must 
indeed be considered to some extent dangerous. — ^Ed.] 
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many in which something real and something ideal may not be 
pointed out. — The older the myih^ the more entirely is the fact 
blended witli the thought. Hence, even the difference between 
the historic and philosophic myth, on which great stress was 
formerly laid, is relatively of less importance' (p. 70). It is en- 
tirely in accordance with Christian theology, that the older the 
myth is, the more entirely does the fact seem blended with the 
idea. The primitive is the type of the consummation. As, then, 
the highest myth in the centre of history consists in the tmion 
of the incidents of the actual, the marvellous, the symbolic or 
ideal, and the poetic, so must the first myth, at the begin- 
ning of pre-historic times, exhibit this union also. It is in the 
nature of things that here every idea should fitid its type in 
reality, and that, vice veraa^ every fact should be illuminated by 
its relation to the ideal. Gradually, however, a ramification 
takes place. The myth of Pandora, for instance, is at all 
events a philosophical myth ; it represents the idea of the origin 
of evil, by an occurrence. In the recovery of the Grecian Helen 
from Troy, on the contrary, we have a fact embellished into a 
highly significant myth, in which the nation that dedicated itself 
to the service of beauty, began its heroic deeds in conformity 
vnth this impulse. Finally, the harmonious union of all the 
incidents relating to the idealized fact, forms the poetic myth. 
Muller does not bring this forward as a peculiar kind of myth, 
but discusses the notions that appertain to it under the title, 
* How the myth is to be distinguished from its treatment by 
poets and authors.' Here the psychological motive of the oc- 
currences, and the arrangement of various legends into one 
harmonious whole, is defined as the poet's share in the embel- 
lishment of a fact. Compare Ullmann's treatise, Historisch 
oder Mythiech^ p. 56. 

On the distinction between the myth and the legend, com- 
pare George, Ueber Mythus und Sage^ and Strauss, Leben Jesu^ 
voL i. p. 113. Strauss defines as legendary, on one hand, the 
inaccuracies, on the other, the colourings, modifjdng such history 
as passes through a long course of oral tradition. These f ormulsB 
do not, however, in the least degree touch upon the real inner 
nature of the legend. The distinction of George would convert 
the historic myth into legend — myth and legend are almost one. 
The former is the legend of the Greeks, the latter the myth of 
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th6 Germans. Ify however, the essential distinction of these 
notions be required, it must be acknowledged, that the myth 
poetically matures the scattered seed which has a religious signi- 
fication, while the legend anticipatively expresses the recognition 
of the ideal in common, variegated, fantastic, or even terrible 
reality. When a misfortune consciously self-incurred is attri- 
buted to Nemesis, this is of the nature of the myth. When the 
shipwreck on the Lurley rocks, a mishap incurred by an uncon- 
scious fault, or by no fault at all, is ascribed to Loreley, this is 
of the nature of the legend. 

2. In estimating the relation of the Gospel history to myth-> 
ology, it must be considered, (1) as the original history of the 
new human race, or the real people of God, which, as such, can 
by no means be history in the usual sense, but only poetic, 
symbolic, and religious history ; (2) as the commencement of a 
development of life, which, in conformity with its nature, is a 
manifestation of truth ; and especially of the truth of the ideal, 
verified in its facts, and of the facts verified in their ideal 
nature. According to the notion of Christianity, it is impos- 
sible that it should be surpassed, enriched, or carried further, by 
any embellishments. 

3. Prophecy exhibits a series of real interactions between 
the real and the ideal. The idea of prophecy, which many 
theologians had thrown away as a weed, has been brought back 
to them by botanists and poets, who have begun to recognise, 
even in the life of plants, the nature of prophecy. Gothe's 
poem Die Metamorphosen der Pflanzen is, in this respect, very 
significant. All those phenomena of natural life, which not only 
externally announce, but also internally prepare a higher de- 
velopment, as, e.g.j the leaf does the flower, present an image of 
prophecy. 

The myth, on the contrary, has its type in the various 
allusions, or lights and shadows, in which nature is so abundant. 
Thus the moon, for example, upon whose dark but real body is 
impressed, so to speak, the image of the sun's brightness, the 
ideal of its nature, seems to be an image of the historical myth. 
The dawn, on the other hand, denotes the philosophical myth : 
we have here the young day which, before its appearance in the 
world, forms in the clouds of heaven a beautiful but unsubstan- 
tial corporeity. The rainbow represents figuratively the (original 
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unity of the two kinds of myths ; the primitive myth^ for the 
cload representing obscore reality is illomined by the light, but 
the light, denoting the colourless ideal, developes all its variegated 
splendour in its union with this reality. Finally, the reflection 
of the heavens in a clear stream seems a natural emblem of the 
poetic myth. As the bright images of the sun and moon appear 
in the watery mirror, fulfilling the saying, ' Kehrt weUenath- 
mend ihr Gesicht nicht doppelt sckdner her?* so do the pure re- 
flections of ideal history, or of the mythically incorporated ideal, 
appear with enhanced splendour in the element of poetry. 



SECTION VI. 



THE EFFECT OF THE IDEAL HISTORY : THE SACRED 
. REMEMBRANCE. 

Great characters manifest themselves by great exhibitions of 
their power. These exhibitions are confirmed by the great im- 
pressions they produce within the sphere of their operation. 
These impressions, finally, continue in the abundant, clear, and 
powerful reminiscences of those, whose minds were affected by 
them. The stronger the impression a man has received, the 
greater will be the power with which it will, during his whole 
life, prevail over all weaker impressions and remembrances. 
The more general this impression is, and the greater the number 
of the minds who share it, the longer will its memory survive, 
both in the private intercourse and public announcements of a 
community. But if the impression be a religious, a practical, 
a vital one, it must of necessity be exhibited in the life of the 
community, whose very spiritual being stands in constant inter- 
action with this its remembrance. In proportion, finally, as this 
impression is consolatory and elevating, will the memorial, in 
which it resounds through the world, and through time, be a 
sacred one. It was consequently inevitable, that the effect of 
the life of Jesus should be impressed and perpetuated, in a 
sacred memorial, upon the life, and within the circle of His 
followers, by means of the Gospel history; for the most power- 
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ful effect which mankind ever experienced, lay in the exhibition 
of His divine-human life, by which the gloiy of God -was f tdly 
manifested in the midst of mankind. Hence the remembrance 
of Him and of His history is the predominating historical 
thought of the human race, and surpasses all other human 
remembrances. The effect of Christ's life has, from the very 
first, affected through its divine power the whole human race, 
by means of that agitation which it produced among His im- 
mediate followers. It is an effect still propagated by means of 
the members of His Church, and one which will never ciease till 
it has penetrated the whole body of humanity. As a religious 
influence, however, or rather as the religious influence, proceed- 
ing as it does from perfect religion, it constitutes a church, whose 
spiritual life is identical with its remembrance. The highest 
solemnity of the Christian life, e.jf., is the showing forth of the 
death and victory of Christ in the Lord's Supper. If then we 
contemplate the matter of the Gospel history in the impression 
it has left on Christian life, in the assurance of the manifesta- 
tion of God, of the atonement, of victory over death, and of the 
heavenly glory of Christ and His people, the conclusion is 
irresistible, that in this definite and full memorial of the Chris- 
tian Church we behold a sacred memorial to all mankind of 
the great days and great facts of their reunion with God. The 
effect of Christ's life and deeds may be regarded generally as 
the greatest shock ever experienced by mankind.^ As such it 
naturally commanded the attention even of the enemies of 
Christ, and of those who xmconsciously experienced its agency 
in their very enmity. His enemies could not free themselves 
from the remembrance of Him, though they deformed it into a 
caricature, through the false medium of their self-delusion, as 
they had before exp^ienced only exasperation and delusion 
through their perversion of His agency. The watchful and 
zealous hatred which, according to the Acts of the Apostles, was 
ever excited by the announcement of Christ's death and resur- 

^ [See an eloquent passage in E Waldos Gescbichte Chrislta' und seiner 
ZeiL Pref . xi. (Ed. 1857). ' For all time/ he says, ' this divine-human life 
has become the most brilliant light ; and who can still love error, who can 
hang hiB head and doubt, if once he has opened his eyes in this light ? In 
what time, in what condition, in what breast does not this inextinguishable 
light shine? '—Ed.] 
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rection, bears witness to this. The Roman power^ whose repre- 
sentative, Pontius Pilate, had, in his weak and false hesitation, 
suffered himself to be seduced to the execution of the Jewish 
deigns against Jesus, received by this execution its first impulse 
to an inimical disposition towards Christ. It was in the sphere 
of this inimical disposition, that the accounts propagated by 
Tacitus and Suetonius^ concerning Christ were formed. Even 
in the high places of Roman life, the spirits of the day very 
soon received a faint impression of that great spiritual conflict 
and victory, whose effects were from henceforth to agitate the 
world. 

This inimical representation of the agency of Christ, ex- 
pressed in obscure traditions concerning Him, was surrounded 
by a more general sphere of indefinite astonishment at the 
spiritual power He displayed. Under such an impression did 
Josephus write of Christ.* 

But within the circle of the recipient minds of the elect, 
the impression left by Christ's personality was- a bright and 
blessed one, condemning the old life of sin, and implanting the 
new life of love and righteousness. Here, then, the remem- 
brance of Christ was a continual festival. In this form it must, 
according to its very nature, so outweigh and outlast, illuminate 
and purify, all the other remembrances of believers, and bring 
them into inward connection with itself, as to become the en- 
lightening and penetrating principle of all those other remem- 
brances. How could it indeed fail to become the principle of 
all the remembrances of Christians, when it became the prin- 
ciple of their whole Christian life ? 

The historical word, by which the Gospel narrative has been 
handed down to us, corresponds with the historical power of the 
Gospel life. These two aspects of Christ's continual operation 
are fundamentally identical. Consequently, the Church may 
either be regarded as a lasting and real remembrance of Him, 
or as the continuous operation of His life. As the moon, 
though a thousand times more distant, is nearer to our room 
than the lamp in a neighbour's house, because its effect is a 
thousand times more powerful, and as the sun again is infinitely 
nearer than the moon, though with respect to space only, it 

^ TadtnB, Ann. xv. 44 ; Suetonius, vita Claud, c. 25. 
' Josephus, Ant. xviii. 3, 8. 
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again is situated at an immensely greater distance/ so is Christy 
though so far removed from us as to His glorified body by the 
external relations of space, infinitely nearer to us by the power 
of His operation than any man in our immediate neighbourhood ; 
nay, He is with us, and through faith He is in us, by the power 
of this His operation. These are the ideal relations of space. 
So also the geography of the spirit and of love has very different 
estimates of nearness and distance on earth from the geography 
of mathematical science. And that which is here said of space, 
is equally applicable to time. According to the Christology of 
space, Christ is said to be here, in virtue of the effect He pro- 
duces, just as the sun is said, in virtue of what it effects, to be 
in and on the earth. According to the Christology of time, or 
according to the chronology of the Christian mind, the Church, 
when celebrating the remembrance of the Lord, and proclaim- 
ing it to others, rightly says, ^ He was but just now here, and 
He will soon come again : He comes quickly.' The Christology 
of time is not understood by those* who say that the apostles 
were misled by tm enthusiastic excitement, in their announce- 
ments that the Lord's coming was at hand. They were but 
giving expression to that elevation of feeling, wherewith the 
mature Christian, as an heir of God and of eternity, looks upon 
time, so that to him, as to his God, according to the measure of 
his spirituality, a thousand years are as one day. In this re- 
spect, the highest conception of time may be explained by a still 

^ Distant as the sun may be from our eyeSf so soon as it is perceived, it 
is, by means of the rays proceeding from it, immediately in our eye. There 
is between the seeing eye, as such, and the seen sun, as such, no space which 
can hinder the vision and consequent enjoyment of the sun ; the beam brings 
it as near as is necessary for the eye to see it, without injury. All that we 
can enjoy of the sun comes to us in its beams ; by its beams all space be- 
tween us and it is as good as annihilated. Thus do I, by means of a sen- 
sible image, form a conception of the agency of Christ, while He is at a 
distance from me, and personally visible and present in some one of the 
heavens. — See Lavater^s Jesus Christus stets dasselbe^ p. 31. 

^ [In the last instance by Renan (Vie de Jesus, p. 275) : *• Que tout oela 
fut pris k la lettre par les disciples et par le maltre lui-mdme li certains mo- 
ments, c'est ce qui eclate dans les ecrits du temps avec une evidence absolue. 
Si la premiere g^n^ration chr^tienne a une croyance profonde et constante, 
c'est que le monde est sur le point de finir,* etc. What Jowett has to say on 
this * error of the apostles' may be seen in his Epistles of St Paul, i. p. 120 
—Ed.] 
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higher. The glorious entry of Luther into Worms is fresher 
and nearer to us, than the more modem disputes of Lutheran 
theologians ; and Hermann the Cheruscan seems but just now 
to have led the Germans to victory over Rome, while the last 
trial for witchcraft seems already quite ancient history. But 
the memory of Christ, of His death and victory, surpasses aU 
other human remembrances in ever youthful freshness. The 
ever-enduring Church of Christ, is His ever-enduring memo- 
rial. 

But we have here more especially in view that remembrance of 
Him still living in the historic word, which must have originated 
in the apostolic Church. This remembrance must of necessity 
be proportionate to the unique effect produced by Christ's life, 
and therefore infinitely profound and powerful, fully developed 
and definite, and, in its totaUty or completeness, blessed and 
sacred. The men whom Christ had apprehended, might forget 
everything else ; but Him, His work. His deeds. His sufferings, 
the manifestations of His glory, they could not forget. The 
Spirit of Christ, poured out upon them at the conclusion of His 
work, was the unifying principle which connected all their re- 
membrances, the vital element which renewed and preserved 
them. They must have felt themselves impelled by the mighty 
effect Christ's life had upon them, to be ever recjdling to each 
others' memories, and proclaiming to the world, the great facts 
upon which it rested. Their life was blended with the Gospel 
history; their reconciliation to God and their salvation were 
identified with it ; hence the glorious treasure of their Gospel 
reminiscences could not possibly fade. They saw in the life of 
the Lord Jesus the supreme miracle which had brought deliver- 
ance to the world : its facts, therefore, must have been continu- 
ally filling them with silent, deep, and glorious emotion. ^ It 
was about the tenth hour,' says John, when relating his first 
meeting with Jesus (John i. 39). He could no more forget the 
hour, than a mother could forget that, wherein her child had 
been bom into the world. Mary kept all the sayings which 
glorified her Saviour-Son, m her heart. ^ We cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and heard,' declared the apostles, 
before the Sanhedrim. No man can be hindered from pro- 
claiming those great, most certain, and most glorious experiences, 
in which his own spiritual life originated, and by which it has 
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continued to grow.^ Hence the preaching of the apostles was a 
giving vent to those words of joy which gushed forth from the 
abundance of their own animated reminiscences. It has of late 
been asserted, that the apostles did not set forth the Gospel 
history, but only announced the dogmas of Christianity. Evan- 
gelical metaphysics perhaps? But the very first dogma of 
Christianity — the Word was made flesh — is also an historical 
fact. And therefore the sublimity and vigour of apostolic 
teaching consisted in the fact, that they proclaimed the word of 
Christ in its living union with facts ; or, in other words, that the 
facts of His life, and especially of His death and resurrection, 
were set forth in the ideality of His word ; these being the two 
parts of the living unity, in which this teaching was delivered 
to our faith. Certainly these two great facts, the death and 
resurrection of Christ, formed the key-note of apostolic testi- 
mony. But could the death of Christ have obtained its own 
special importance to their hearers, if they had not also depicted 
the chief features of His life t And could they have repre- 
sented His resurrection as a certain fact, if they had not also 
narrated His subsequent appearances! It is certain that the 
Evangelists made it a part of their task to hand down copious 
dejiails of this kind. Whence, then, should they have derived 
their materials, if not from the communications of the witnesses 
who held immediate intercourse with the Lord? These witnesses 
were the living Gospel; the Church, with which the most copious, 
the clearest, and brightest reminiscences of Jesus were as en- 
tirely one, as the scent of a fresh-blown rose is one with the rose. 
Those writers who, in our days, are beginning to deny all 
certainty and trustworthiness to apostolic tradition with respect 
to the life of Jesus, seem to have lived so long in the region of 
modem literature and periodicals, where one wave so quickly 
swallows up another, where the latest novelty so rapidly fades 
before another, and where one point of view is so hastily aban- 
doned for another, as to have gradually lost the power of form- 
ing a clear conception of the fervour, uniqueness, and power of 
the apostolic memory. As children of time, serving the tem- 
poral god, the process-god, with a memory revolving in constant 

* No Chriatian can be forbidden to bear testimony to his own blessed- 
ness in fellowship with Christ ; this inalienable right makes him tmly a 
preacher, as the right of hearty intercession makes him truly a priests 
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change of impressions, about the feverish unrest of an unstable 
heart, they are the very antipodes to those happy men who, 
living by the power of Christ's Spirit with Him in His eternity, 
preserved in the tranquil depths and fervent emotions of their 
hearts, and in constant sabbatic peace, the most divine and 
solemn remembrance of His life, His death, and His glorifica- 
tion ; in whose inner life the facts of the New Testament' ever 
continued novelties, retaining the original brilliancy of blooming 
flowers, of molten silver, or of the eternal thoughts of God. In 
our days of worldliness and newspapers, the contents of the 
memory are ever more and more perplexed and saddened by the 
unrest of the heart ; while the great experiences and remem- 
brances of the apostolic Church maintained their imperishable 
brightness and beauty, because they were founded upon a heart- 
life penetrating to the depths of eternity, reposing on God, filled 
with all the fulness of Christ. 

NOTE. 

• 

While we may agree with Hug (Einleit ins N. 7".), that the 

apostles did not perhaps in public assemblies so recount the 
history of Christ's life according to its circumstances and se- 
quence, that their statements could have been formed into his- 
torical books ; it does not follow that in their instruction, * so 
far as it was merely historical,' they Ifmited themselves * to the 
sufferings of the Lord, His death, and that pillar of their 
doctrine. His resurrection.' When Weisse appeals, in support 
of this view (die ev, Gesch. p. 21, etc.), to the small amount of 
Gospel narrative contained in the apostolic Epistles, the great 
difference between the oral agency of the apostles, by which 
they founded churches, and the written agency, by which they 
built them up, is not sufficiently borne in mind.^ 

' [The whole of the third chapter of Westcott's Introduction to the Study 
of the Gospels ehould be conBiilted on this point, and espedaUy the remarks 
on the form of the apostolic preaching, p. 158. — Ed.] 
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PART II. 

THE MORE GENERAL RECORDS OF THE LIFE OF THE 
LORD JESUS. 



SECTION I. 
OENEBAL SURVEY. 



The special historical records of the life of Jesus are the four 
Gospels. They form the centre of all evangelical testimony to 
Jesus, and exhibit the direct impression made by His wondrous 
personality in the sphere of literaiy composition. But this centre 
was no isolated phenomenon. The contents of the Gospels are 
assumed, required, and supported by the whole of the New 
Testament, and especially by the Acts of the Apostles, just as 
the historical books of the Old Testament are assumed by the 
contents of the Psalms and the Prophets. Roses and lilies do 
not grow rootless out of the earth : as little does the testimony of * 
the theocratically inspired life of the Old Testament, or the life 
of Christ in the New Testament. The whole New Testament, 
however, may again be looked upon as only the conclusion and 
climax of a more general organism, namely, of the Holy Scrip- 
ture. The Old Testament does not contain its condusiou 
within itself.' They who would separate the New Testament 
from the Old, have this enigma to solve, how it happened that 
the robust oak thus suddenly stopped' short in the midst of its 
growth, why it terminated in a gnarled stump, instead of attain- 
ing its appropriate leafy crown. The essential contents of the 
Bible are accredited by the two greatest religious phenomena 
which ever appeared, and which have endured to the present 
day, viz., Christianity and Judaism. That line of theocratic 
Monotheism which forms the key-note in the history of the 
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religious life of all mankind, leads, both bj its bright side, 
Christianity, and its reverse side, Talmudism, to the high 
region of biblical facts and institutions. But it is not so easy 
to infer the nature of the former blossom from the broken shell 
of the fruit, as from the fruit itself. The Christian Church, as 
the fruit of that wondrous blossom, the facts and teachings of 
the Bible, is a great and lasting testimony to their truth. As in 
the vegetable world, the kingdom of the flowering plants rests 
upon that of the leafy, so is it itself again the bright circle 
supported by the darker ground of the general religious con- 
sciousness of mankind. It is not possible to imagine the present 
world deprived of the Christian Church, without regarding it as 
maimed, deprived of its powers of development, and orphaned. 
Thus the four Gospels form the centre of a series of spheres 
indissolubly linked with each other. If the jewel is torn out of 
a brilliant ring, the setting becomes worthless and unmeaning ; 
and it is thus with the Gospel history, with regard to its setting. 
Since, however, the life of the Lord Jesus is thus connected 
with those more general circles of life which concentrically 
surround it, it must have left a more or less distinct impression 
on all these enclosing circles. And they may thus all be called 
records of the life of Jesus. The order, then, of the general 
records of the life of Jesus appears to be as follows : (1.) The 
New Testament ; (2.) the Old Testament ; (3.) the theocracy, 
especially the Christian Church ; (4.) the religious life of the 
human race. 

NOTE. 

The bright side of the history of mankind stands funda« 
mentally in the closest connection with the glorious history of 
the Gospel, while even its dark side points towards it; and 
when once the scientific knowledge of that great organism, 
humanity, is as mature as the knowledge of animal organisms, 
an organic prophecy, pointing to the Gospel history, will at 
length be discovered in every greater fragment of history. 
Thus, e.^., cannibals, as representing the deepest degradation of 
humanity, furnish a significant hint of the compass of the human 
gamut. As the depth of the water on a rock-bound coast re- 
presents with tolerable accuracy the height of the overhaoging 
precipices, so do those depths of degradation point upwards past 
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the middle regions of civilisation, to a heavenly perfection of 
humanity. In a narrower sphere, the same inference may be 
made of Israel's crowning point, from Israel's degradation. 
Many important nations have a far less extended scale of 
spiritual variation than the most important : the' former are of 
average talent ; the latter exhibit, as it were, hills and valleys 
in giant-like masses, as, e.gr., tiie German nation. The Israelitish 
nation is, so to speak, a nation with two rows of keys. This 
applies in a higher degree to mankind in general. 



SECTION IL 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The history of the life of Jesus is accredited, in its leading 
features, not only by the four Gospels, but by the whole New 
Testament. The book of the Acts of the Apostles continues 
the history of Christianity in the same tone, and in the same 
spirit, in which the Gospels relate the history of Christ. The 
three chief incidents of His life, the crucifixion, resurrection, 
and ascension, it distinctly brings forward. The disciples of 
the Gospels here figure as apostles ; but even in their new con- 
dition, their individual characters are quite in accordance with 
the characteristics attributed to them in the Gospels, and the 
most significant are conspicuous. The miracles of Jesus are 
repeated in the miracles of His disciples, even to the greatest, 
the raising of the dead. But even from the apostolic Epistles 
and the Apocalypse, we obtain a distinct impression of the life 
of Jesus, — an impression, moreover, which is enriched with 
many special features. According to the teaching of these 
apostolic writings, Christ was the Son of David according to 
the flesh (Eom. i. 3, 4), Ae second man, the Lord from heaven, 
a quickening spirit (1 Cor. xv. 45-47), bom of a woman (Gal. 
iv. 4). ^ His teaching is unfolded in the teaching of the apostles 
(1 Cor. ii.). His miracles, in the miraculous gifts of the primi- 
tive Church (1 Cor. xii.), His great conflict with the carnal 
min4 of His people, in the experience of His witnesses (2 Cor. 
ii. 15, etc.), the institution of the Lord's Supper in St Paul's 
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description of the same (1 Cor. xi.) ; while His crucifixion and 
resurrection form the all-pervading elements of the apostolic 
Epistles^ as being the most essential incidents of His life, of 
Gospel preaching, and of Christian experience. The form of 
Christ is thus apparent in the apostolic writings ; and they who 
would oppose the essential features of the Gospel narrative, have 
to deal not with the four Gospels only, but with the whole New 
Testament. Even the Epistles of the New Testament are 
Gh)8pels. 

NOTE. 

In his essay, Die GlaubtoHrdigkeit der evangelischen Ge- 
tchichiey p. 372, etc., Tholuck, with reference to Strauss's criti- 
cism of the life of Jesus, expresses himself, concerning the 
relation of the representation of the life of Jesus in the four 
Gt>spels to its representation in the New Testament in general, 
in the following words : * In passing from the Gospels to the Acts 
we might have expected to find no more mention of miracles. 
We do not, however, meet with so abrupt a cessation, but find, 
on the contrary, that the Acts and apostolic Epistles, together 
with the Gospel narratives, form one continuous series, and that, 
a continuous series of tlie miraculous. Christ is not depicted 
like the sun in tropical countries, which rises without a dawn 
and sets without a twilight ; but as a thousand years of prophecy 
preceded Him, so do miracles follow Him, and the forces which 
He first evoked continue to work for a time, with greater or less 
activity. Hence, if criticism would banish the sun from the 
world, it has still to deal with the dawn and the twilight.* The 
forces which Christ evoked do not, indeed, continue their acti- 
vity only * for a time,' but till the end of the world, and beyond 
it. It was, however, for a time that they maintained the first 
form of their activity, a form breaking violently through the 
old life, and therefore miraciilous.^ 

• * [The argument to be drawn from the identity of the representations 
of Christ in the Gospels and in the remaining books of the New Testament, 
has been elaborated with his usual delicacy and richness of treatment, and 
urged with remarkable skill against negative criticism, by Isaac Taylor in 
his Restoration of Belief, Cambridge 1855. And for the cessation of mi> 
raculons powers see (not Bushnell, nor even Pascal, but) the very judicious 
remarks in Burton's Lectures on the Eccles. Hist, of the First Three Cen- 
turies, vol. ii. pp. 5 and 230. — Ed.] 
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SECTION in. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

The picture which the scriptures of the Old Testament fur- 
nish of the Messiah, is drawn with great clearness and boldness. 
Though single features only are given in the several delineations, 
yet are these all founded on, and developed from the same general 
view. In the Old Testament scriptures Christ is the end of the 
divine promise, and the object of human desire. The older theo- 
logy delighted to find Him in the more obscure passages of the Old 
Testament writings, e,g.^ in the plural form, * Let xis make man' 
(Gen. i. 26), in the * sight of the Lord' (Deut. iv. 37), in * the 
angel of the covenant' (Mai. iii. 1), and similar passages. Mo- 
dem rational theology, however, would scarcely any longer admit 
the existence of an expectation of a Messiah, and especially of a 
suffering Messiah, in the Old Testament, until suddenly the wind 
veered round to another quarter, and then it was said that Christ 
was in the Old Testament, but scarcely a shadow of Him in 
the New ; that the Christian Church had derived the miracu- 
lous element contained in her representation of her founder from 
the Old Testament delineations of the Messiah. Thus were the 
stem and flower alternately denied, while the fact was lost sight 
of, that history is as little accustomed as nature to exhibit such 
monstrous instances of incompleteness. But when once a dear 
notion of the nature of the Christ of the Old Testament is 
arrived at, a real fulfilment of the expectation there held out will 
be demanded. The coming of Messiah is involved in that con- 
stant reaching forth to things to come, which is the very spirit 
of the Old Covenant. This covenant not merely exhibits the con- 
trast between the divine and the human, but also that interaction 
of both, that approach, that mutual grasp, the consummation of 
which was to be their real union in the God-man. The patriarchal 
promise advances from the promise of the blessing to the promise 
of the individual who was to bring the blessing, the Prophet ; 
while even the law, much as it appears to deal chiefly with the 
outward letter, is founded upon the idea of human nature as it 
ought to be, and therefore upon the God-man. Typicism sets 
forth, in shadowy form, not only the work of atonement, but 
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also the Atoner Himself ; the official anointing designates each 
aspect of Christ's life, His prophetic, priestly, and kingly nature ; 
and from the descriptions of the Messiah in the Old Testament, 
especially in the writings of the prophets, may be gathered a full 
delin^tion of Himself. The same spirit, e.g.y which reproves the 
zealous Elijah (1 Kings xix. 10, etc.), appears in the declaration 
wherewith Christ rebukes the zealous disciples (Luke h^. 55). 
When we find ideal traits of such pecuUarity and delicacy, from 
the Old Testament, incarnate in the life of Christ, we can no 
longer feel surprised at the New Testament incarnation of the 
more general features of the Old Testament revelation. Christ's 
birth by the Spirit, His holy life, gentleness, fearful conflict, 
bitter sufferings, death, victory, and glory; the reconciliation, 
renewal, and transformation of the world ; these are those broad 
features of the Messiah, in which the New Testament is one 
with the Old, the fulfilment with the hope. Yes, we find in the 
prophets, as in all the sacred scriptures, the blossoms of the real 
incarnation of God, afterwards to ripen into the perfect fruit 
No impersonal Messiah, no merely general idea of the perfecti- 
bility of man, could follow the Isaiah of actual history. If we 
could imagine the New Testament lost for a time, a theological 
Cuvier would be able to infer its existence and general nature 
from the peculiarities of the Old. Such scientific diviners were 
the prophets. From the great ones of former times, from Abra- 
ham, Moses, and David, they could infer the coming glory of 
Christ. It is a contradictory and uuhistorical procedure, arising 
from the want of a sense for the organic, both in nature and 
history, to make an unchristian Old Testament precede the 
Christianity of the New, or a mythological New Testament fol- 
low the christological Old Testament. An assumption of so 
monstrous a kind is in its very nature a mutilated romance, a 
necessary development from the pantheistic notion of the uni- 
verse ; while, on the other hand, the recognition of the organic 
connection between the Old and New Testaments, is the result 
of the recognition of an eternal, personal God, and consequentiy 
of Jehovah, the Gtxl presiding with consistent freedom over all 
history. 
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NOTES. 

1. It is only in their mntual connection that either the Old 
or the New Testament can be thoroughly understood. The Tal- 
mudist separates the New Testament from the Old, as a false 
excrescence, and idolizes the Old exclusively, teaching that it 
has always been in the bosom of God. Thus the living God, 
ever cherishing the Son in His inmost nature, becomes to him 
but a kind of grey-bearded rabbi, employed, in the eternity 
before the world, in drawing up the holy book, the Thorah. 
(Compare De WettCy EinL in das Alte Testament^ p. 19.) The 
antipodes of the Talmudists, in their view of the canon, are the 
ancient and modem Gnostics, who thought to purify and elevate 
the New Testament by separating it from the Old, and denying 
the identity of the God of the New with the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament. The ancient Gnostics could not appreciate the 
Old Testament, because they were infected with the dualistic 
view of the universe, which regarded matter as evil. In this 
respect, the pure ideality in which the Old Testament represents 
creation, as the product of the Word of God, was abhorrent to 
them, as were also all its consequents, especially the real incar- 
nation of the Son of God. It is by the same error that the 
modem Gnostics are led into misconceptions of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the fact that they explain sin as a result of finity, and 
see in individual definiteness only the limitation of the spirit, we 
recognise the old dualism in its subtlest form and most virulent 
distinctness. The New Testament God, however, of whom they 
form conceptions in such contrast with the eternal Jehovah, is 
in reality the impersonal, evanescent phantom of religious senti- 
mentality, cherishing within himself the evanescent universe, a 
counterpart to the rigid rabbi with his ever rigid Thorah in his 
bosom. According to the Talmudists, the Son of God is a per- 
petual law-book ; according to the Gnostics, a continuous meta- 
morphosis of the world. The latter are entirely ignorant of the 
simple law, that the God of revelation, for the very reason that 
He is ever the same, must assume a varying form in presence of 
the varying degrees in which the religious consciousness is deve- 
loped. The same human father, of whom the boy of ten years 
old said. How unkind my father is I appears to the matured young 
man of twenty, a father who, even in his chastisements, was but 
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maiDtaining the discipline of love. The more modem enemies 
of the Old Testament have especially set themselves against the 
circumstance of thunder being ascribed to Jehovah, overlooking 
the fact that thunder is always an actual fact ; that it is quite 
natural to ascribe this phenomenon to the all-effecting God; 
and that, finally, it is only the difference between regarding 
thunder as sent by God with intentional reference to some event, 
or as sent by Him without such intentional reference. 

2. The Christology of the Old Testament has hitherto suf- 
fered from many deficiencies. First, it has chiefly or exclusively 
sought the chiistological element in significant particulars, in- 
stead of recognising it in the entire development of Old Testar 
ment life. Secondly, it has not duly estimated the process of 
formation of the New Testament or christological life in the 
Old Testament, nor its gradual progress, nor, consequently, its 
organization. But, thirdly, it has been specially forgotten that 
this process of formation is not a merely figurative one, exhibit- 
ing the dogmatic image of Christ, but, at the same time, a sub- 
stantial one, consummated in the actual God-man. In the latter 
respect Christology has been much injured by Nestorian views, 
which have not duly estimated the manner in which the life of 
Christ Himself was gradually introduced by the consecrations 
of the lives of many, found in the line of the Old Testament 
genealogy of Mary. Misconceptions of the relation of the Old 
Testament to the New, have been entertained in modem times 
especially by Schleiermacher (see his Glaubenslehrey vol. ii. p. 
346, and other places) and Hegel (see his Religions Philosophies 
vol. ii.). 



SECTION IV. 
THE THEOCRACY, ESPECIALLY THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

In viewing the theocracy as the historical development of 
the kingdom of God, it may be regarded under three principal 
forms. First, it appears in the growth of its peculiar life, as this 
advances towards full maturity. Thb maturity is manifested 
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by the circumstance of the ripened fruit of the sacred organism 
burstmg its decaying shell, and wholly freeing itself from it. 
The sacred plant is the Old Testament Church ; the shell, Tal- 
mudism ; the fruit, the Christian Church. The Messiah being 
then indisputably the central point of the theocracy, these three 
forms of rehgious life must of necessity all point, by decided 
christological indications, to the history of Christ^s life. In fact, 
the preliminaries of this history appear even in such particulars 
as the Old Testament assumes. The first fundamental law of 
Old Testament history is this, that the kingdom of God is 
founded by distinguished and chosen individuals. It is to such 
individuals that the Lord says, ^I give people for thy life' (Isa, 
xliii. 4). The theocracy does not reckon the greatness of human- 
ity by besting numbers upon numbers, nor by the combination 
of * millions of perukes or socks.' It is not the ant-hill in which 
undistinguished equality prevails, but the bee-hive in which all 
is done with reference to a mystically governing queen, which 
is the type of the theocratic ideal of human nature. — The second 
characteristic of the theocracy is, that it regards history from the 
point of view afforded by its unity, whether that unity is con- 
sidered with respect to its extension in the contemporary history 
of various nations, or its duration during periods. Much has 
been said concerning the isolation of Israel in the Old Testa- 
ment ; but it must not be ignored^ that this isolation is the 
struggle of the morbid Monotheistic spirit of Israel with the 
polytheistic nations — a struggle decidedly demanding and an- 
nouncing the union of other nations with Israel, while the 
heathen nations, in spite of all their intermingling, pursued their 
several courses side by side, without any feeling that they were 
destined for union. This theocratic view of the unity of history 
points towards the point of union. — ^Thirdly, the theocracy had 
a deep conviction of being an organism, the purpose of whose 
development it was to exhibit the formation of true religion and 
its progress towards perfection. The prophets are full of dis- 
tinctions between the various gradations of religious life under 
the Old Testament, and their special vocation is the announce- 
ment of its consummation, the manifestation of the kingdom of 
God in and through the God-man. — Finally, the theocracy also 
lays great stress upon the ironical contrast in which the arrange- 
ments of the divine economy stand to the assumptions of ordinary 
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worldly understanding. God, for example, chooses the little to 
represent the eternal ; the mean, despbed nation of the Jews 
becomes the instrument of revelation ; the obscure country of 
Palestine, and of this country the poor province of Galilee, and 
of this province the despised town of Nazareth, is the theatre 
of its highest miracles. A worldling would certainly not have 
chosen ^a comer in Galilee' for the manifestation of such 
things, but rather the great Mongolian steppe, where the ^ spe- 
cimens of the genus' manage their horses in countless troops. 
This fundamental principle of the theocracy, the manifestation 
of the great in the little, leads the religious sense upon the track 
of the Nazarene, the Crucified. Even Talmudism, that decayed 
husk of the theocratic life, the obverse of the history of the New 
Testament kingdom of God, is forced to bear testimony, by dis- 
tinct allusions, to the history of Christ. The still prevailing 
expectation of a personal Messiah is the soul which holds to- 
gether, keeps on its feet, and drives through the world, the dry 
skeleton of the wandering Jew. The power of the stumbling- 
stone may be inferred from the force with which it has hurled 
the unhappy nation through all the world, and crushed and 
scattered its members. The fate of the Jewish people bears the 
impress of the tremendous conflict they have waged against 
their destiny, their guilty resistance of their vocation, and the 
glory of this vocation. Thus their fate also leads us to infer the 
fulness and holiness of that manifestation of God in actual 
history, at which they stumbled, and against which they fell. 
Finally, the dead formalism of Talmudism finds its counterpart 
in the Christian festival of Whitsuntide, and in the Christian 
Church. The Church, however, is the expanded Gospel, be- 
cause it bears the life of Christ within itself. All its vital 
powers are one in their nature, and point, in this oneness, to the 
oneness of their source, the one perfect personality of the God- 
man. They are also all ideally real, whenever their nature as 
matured powers is fully manifested ; and as such they cannot be 
the product of an idealistic-imaginative school, but must be the 
result of a perfect, potent, ideally-real life, perpetuated in the 
establishment of a Church. These vital powers have, moreover, 
been overgrown by certain particulars of merely ecclesiastical 
remembrance ; yet even under this form they point to as many 
farticulars of Gospel history. In the glorification of the blessed 
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Virgin, e.g.y is contained a perpetual announcement of the mira- 
cnloos birth of Christ. The great incidents of the life of Christ, 
moreover, appear in the festivals, dogmas, and vital powers of 
the Church. How decidedly does the Church's joy in the midst 
of affliction, her glorying in the cross, point to the death of 
Christ, its influence and glorious results I Can the perpetual 
testimony of the Christian Church to the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, in its assurance of victory over death, in its hope 
of the glory of the future life, be mistaken t When we con- 
sider, further, the divine vital forces of the Church, in their 
opposition to the fashion and notions of the world, we are con- 
strained to wonder at the might of that spiritual irruption, with 
which they burst forth from their fountain to conquer the oppo- 
sition of the ancient world, and are consequently led to the con- 
clusion, that they could only have become matters of historjr 
through a series of miracles ; just as a lofty mountain stream can 
only fight its appointed course through a country by means of a 
series of waterfalls. Thus do even our institutions for the blind, 
our hospitals, and asylums point to that glorious chaplet of 
miracles by which Christ was surrounded in the energizing 
effect of His miraculous life. Finally, all may be summed up 
in the one remark, that the life of the Church of Christ is a 
manifestation of the presence of the Holy Ghost. This pre- 
sence of the Spirit of God, however, as the Holy Spirit, assumes 
the perfection of the Gospel life in its fulness, its totality, its 
infinite depth, and pure reality. An idealistic, immature reli- 
gious life, a life terminating in the bud and never advancing 
beyond its first beginnings, might announce the presence of the 
Spirit of God, but the Spirit is not manifested as the Holy 
Spirit, till the manifestation of the Son is perfected. How could 
the return of the Son to the Father take place, before His coming 
from the Father into the world was perfected ? Not till the 
manifestation of the Son was completed, could that free life, with 
which all the incidents of His life are identified, flow forth to 
sanctify the Church, that is, to lead her back with the Son out 
of the world into union with God. Thus the Church, as the 
stream of divine life, testifies of its sublime source, the life of 
Jesus (John vii. 39). 
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NOTES. 

1. The separation which exists between Israel and other 
nations^ expresses its inward relation to those nations, in the 
same manner as the separation of the Christian Ghnrch from 
her excommimicated members, expresses her suffering for them, 
and her desire for reunion 'with them in the communion of 
Christ. And as, in our days, a spirit of moral slumber makes 
men find more humanity in the rude, natural intercourse of the 
heathen nations, than in that separation between Israel and the 
world, so also do they find more Christianity in the moral 
laxity of the Church, than in her exhibition of social Chris- 
tian decision. The notion of discipline seems as alarming as 
though the very alphabet of the rights of a community were 
past comprehension. 

2. A counterpart to the active religious penetration of Israel, 
by means of which it embraced Monotheism, is furnished by 
the passive religious penetration of the ancient Indians, which 
produced the nobler forms of the ancient Pantheism. And as 
an historical confiscation of the privileges of the Israelitish 
Monotheists is exhibited in the homeless Jews, so is a similar 
event exhibited in the case of the Indian Pantheists in the 
homeless gypsies. The ideal liberty of modem Pantheists 
was long ago realized in the wandering and forest life of the 
gypsies. 

3. On the import of Christ's death upon the cross, and of 
the founding of His Church thereupon, with respect to the 
fulness and peculiarity of the Gospel history, compare the 
striking treatise of Ullmann, What does the establishment of the 
Christian Church by a crucified man assumed in his collection of 
shorter writings, entitled Historisch oder Mythisch. 

4. When, in modern philosophy, the Spirit is regarded 
merely as the Holy Spirit, the high significance of the successive 
gradations in which the Spirit manifests His life, is overlooked 
in the general unity of the spiritual being. The creative Spirit 
who forms a stone in nature, is certainly identical with the 
Holy Spirit who leads a Christian heart from worldliness to 
union with God. But it is only in the latter work that we see 
the sublime summit of the Spirit?s development, the whole glory 
of His nature as the Sanctifier. The distinctions in the biblical 
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delineation of the Spirit rest upon depths of perception and 
definiteness of view which philosophy, with a somewhat am- 
biguous absence of presentiment, often entirely overlooks. 



SECTION V. 

THE SPIBITUAL LIFE OF MANKIND. 

The spiritual life of mankind everywhere manifests an irre- 
pressible attraction towards great personalities. Everywhere in 
the history of mind^ there is seen in full activity the impulse to 
behold human nature in its heroic proportions, to see the scattered 
characteristics of human power united in representations of great 
men, to be internally united with * the million' by the strong or- 
ganic centres and heads of the human circle, to contemplate the 
honours of the race in its higher representatives. The anticipa- 
tion is everywhere prevalent, that each new great man will bring 
a new blessing, new help, new comfort (Gen. v. 29), — that de- 
liverance must be born into tlie world in the depths of elect 
personal life. The highest expectations are entertained of 
the very elect : it is they who are to declare the mysteries of the 
divine life ; nay, the glory of God's majesty is one day to burst 
forth victoriously from the most perfect and exalted human life. 
This universal gravitation of minds, attracting them towards 
great men, is the deepest and most natural basis of all that is 
christological in mankind at large. In its development and 
purification, it is more and more perceived to* be a decided 
desire for the highest and most finished personality, — ^a desire to 
behold the human race in its spiritual unity, in its true and 
glorious destiny, in the fulness, beauty, and liberty of its sancti- 
fied spiritual power, in complete union with God, and in all the 
dignity and blessedness resulting from this union. 

This christological feature of human nature may be recog- 
nised under manifold forms. The heart's need of uniting and 
surrendering itself to a hero of God, to one nobler than itself, 
to an intellectual prince, and of becoming rich and strong in 
him, has been a thousand times perverted by levity, and the 
intoxication of vanity, into the most credulous and most miser- 
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able absurdity. Nay, absurdity itself is but the corrupt and 
perverted form of the need and destination of thousands to be 
united, saved, and glorified by the true Lord and Prince of 
their life. It appears in the wild delusions of the thousands 
who plunge themselves into the snare of any splendid error, as 
soon as the sound of its decoy is heard ; it brings rich booty to 
adventurers, fanatics, and conquerors ; it drives whole swarms 
of deluded and devoted enthusiasts, who failed to recognise the 
true, to every false Messiah ; and it is the sphere in which the 
antichristian and demoniac powers will reap their harvest (^att. 
xxiv. 24). Such a disposition of human nature must be fatal 
to it, if there be no salutary object to correspond with it. Men 
must be ruined by the magic attraction of brilliant but evil 
genius, if the attraction of the good do not prove more powerful 
still. They must be torn to pieces by the various attractions 
they experience from the glorious or strong personalities, within 
whose influence they are placed, unless they be delivered from 
all lesser sympathies by one preponderating attraction, and be 
thus enabled to attain to unity of purpose and life. They 
must, finally, be irrecoverably lost to liberty, if this one person- 
ality be not identical with truth, righteousness, and love, and if 
surrender thereto be not the perfect emancipation of the spirit. 
Thus does this propensity, even in its perversion, point to the 
personality of Christ ; for the very existence of a propensity 
capable of leading its subject into the arms of his destroyer, is 
a strong appeal to the Redeemer and Deliverer. None but the 
Prince over all the spiritual kings of the earth, could free all 
nations from the magic ties of all impure and unholy spirits. 
The effect of His agency is at once both constraint and liberty, 
for it is the effect of eternal love, of the divine Spirit. 

As the earth, during the polar night, seeks to compensate for 
the want of daylight by the production of the aurora borealis; so 
does every nation, impelled by a yearning after Christ, emit, 
during its night of heathen darkness, some glimmer of christo- 
logical light. It was from this visionary impulse towards the 
dawn, that oracles, priests, lawgivers, and founders of religions 
arose. * The nations waited for Him.' 

When the sun sets, the stars appear by thousands in the 
clear sky. If it were possible to conceal for a time from the 
world the actual life of Jesus, thousands of stars in the heaven 
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of spiritual life would forthwith bear testimony to His image, 
yearnings after Him, remembrances of Him, promises concern- 
ing Him. No sooner does a critic succeed in impressing some 
circle of credulous enthusiasts with the notion that he has cast a 
shade upon the sun of Christ's life in the Gospels, than aspirants 
forthwith arise by dozens, and offer themselves, as transcending 
all their predecessors, as founders of new religions, or even as 
new redeemers, to fill up the supposed vacancy. As counterfeits, 
they are themselves condemned to testify to the original. And 
in Christ's Church, the image of His existence shines all the more 
brightly and gloriously in the hearts of His people, as soon as 
such eclipses of His name occur. 

The sense entertained by the human race of the dignity of 
prophets, high priests, and kings, is the sense for those exalted 
gifts of the Spirit which were to unite heaven with earth. Ac- 
tual endowments, great characters, are the appropriate objects of 
this sense. From the interaction of the needs of the many and 
the gifts of the few have these high offices originated, under God's 
all-ordaining government. Each of these offices, however, re- 
quires the other, and none of them is perfect till their union and 
reality are complete. The true prophet must devote himself to the 
God who makes him the medium of His revelations ; but thus 
he is at the same time a true priest. The priest who offers him- 
self to God as a sacrifice, attains to a resurrection ; and in this 
res^urection is a true king. If, then, the three offices are in 
their perfection one, no deep prophetic saying can be heard, not 
a breath of the priestly spirit can be emitted, not a ray of kingly 
majesty can shine forth, on earth, without involving a reference 
to the one personality of Christ. It was the obscure and arbi- 
trary longing for the manifestation of this unity of the divine- 
human life, which led the ancient Roman to the apotheosis of 
Caesar, and the mediaeval Roman to an idolatrous veneration of 
the Pope. 

Thus the deep need felt by human nature to do homage to 
a superior, to find the depths and sublimities of life and its re- 
pose in great personalities, is a general prophecy of the God- 
man. This general reference to Christ seems, indeed, as yet to 
furnish no distinct image of the life of Jesus by an indication of 
any of its definite features. But when we analyse this sense of 
human nature for a higher personality, we shall perceive highly 
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significant lines, appropriately filling np the general image of the 
anticipation of Christ. 

For, first, this homage-paying impulse is evidently, in the 
majority of instances, a sense for the worker of miracles, and 
even for the miraculous. Even the dark world of magic is a 
mutilated and obscure anticipation of that life, in which the 
rude materiality of the world vanishes before the brightness 
and power of the pure spirit, which understands and controls 
it according to its destiny for the eternal Word. But when, 
in their myths, the ancient heathen often represented the great 
heroes of spiritual life as sons of virgin mothers, conceived 
under the consecration or by the agency of a divine power, they 
expressed the truth, that the relations of the divine Spirit to the 
formation of separate individuals are infinitely various — ^that 
there are unhallowed, hallowed, and more hallowed births ; and 
they were also tending towards the supreme, the most hallowed 
birth, in which spiritual agency and human cultivation, the crea- 
tion and the baptism, the process of formation in time and the 
existence from eternity, were to meet in one. 

But this sense for the miraculous is merely the sense for the 
Benefactor, the Deliverer, the Redeemer. There is in human 
nature an irrepressible tendency to hope for coming deliverers and 
benefactors. Poetry is full of tutelary spirits, helping genii, or 
angels. And what are all such subjective representations of 
angels, but a kind of ^second sight,' by which men behold their Re- 
deemer? And just as plainly does a sense for the death of Christ 
on the cross, and its significance, show itself among mankind. 
We have already spoken of tragedy. Tragedy recognises the 
meaning of sin, of the curse, and of the catastrophe; and points 
to that wonderful relation in humanity, found to exist almost from 
house to house^ that the innocent should suffer for the guilty, that 
the noblest heart in every human circle always bears the greatest 
part of that circle's burden, that the full punishment of a family 
sin usually falls on a comparatively innocent head. By her repre- 
sentations of minor catastrophes and relative atonements, she leads 
to the idea of the great universal catastrophe of humanity, and 
the real and absolute atonement involved therein. Tragedy, in 
its christological meaning, opposes all those views of history and 
Christianity which would, with convenient superficiality, steal 
past the cross of Christ ; while man's proneness to be deeply 
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moved and strangely elevated by tragic emotion, shows him to 
be fitted to experience and to discern both judgment and atone- 
ment in the great and sacred sufferings of one man . Tragic poetry 
has noty indeed, been the product of the intellectual life of all cul- 
tivated nations, but the need of sacrifice has ; and the import of 
sacrifice has ever been justly viewed in its reference to the import 
of the death of Christ. Even in those horrible sacrifices wliidi 
consciousness of guilt extorted from the excited frenzy of the hea- 
then in the worship of Moloch, in the self-inflicted tortures of the 
fakeers, and in that most deeply degenerate form of the felt 
need of an atonement, self-murder, may be seen the actings of 
that spiritual impulse, which entertained the presentiment that 
dissolution of life would procure remission of guilt before God's 
judgment-seat ; and which, even in its darkest delusions, was 
tending towards the reality of an act of sacrifice, in which victim 
and priest, divine mystery and human self-surrender (or, in other 
words, obedience and sacrifice), the suffering of an individual 
and the suffering of mankind, judgment and atonement, death 
and victory over death, are miraculously blended. 

But if human nature could in its dreams and fictions thus 
forebode, and in its feverish delusions even rave of, the great 
atoning death, an obscure notion of a resurrection also could not 
but run through its mental life and the utterances of that life. 
Accordingly, we find that all nations have been inclined above 
all things to doubt the utter death of those great or terrible in- 
dividuals who have either cheered or disturbed their lives. 
When Nero died, it was said by both Christians and heathens, 
that he had only retired into obscurity ; the Christians said, he 
would return as Antichrist. Of Napoleon it was said, long after 
his death, that he still was living in concealment, and would one 
day reappear. Frederic Barbarossa was to awaken and come 
forth gloriously from the tomb, in which he was but slumbering 
till the appointed time. In the myths too of the ancient nations, 
it was through the sufferings of death that heroes attained to 
the glorification of their lives (e.g.y Hercules.) But to pass into 
the sphere of ordinary actual life, let us ask, what does man's 
dread of death really mean t Is it a merely instinctive feeling, 
such as is sometimes seen even in the lower animals ? Or is it 
not rather evident, that this dread is the expression of a spiritual 
feeling, of the indignation and protest of personal consciousness. 
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against the appearance of dissolution — that it cries for, and pro- 
daims a resurrection in some place or other^ while the varions 
degrees of joj which have been felt in death, form an ascent to 
that exalted sammit, the victory over death, which the Gospel 
history records ? 

Thus is the Gospel history surronnded by many concentric 
circles^ in eaeh of which the actual allusions to this history are 
either plainly or dimly perceived. Theology, in her relation to 
these general christological indications, seems still to occupy a 
position similar to that filled by natural philosophy, when fossil 
skeletons were taken for lusus naturoB. Her task, however, is to 
learn, like natural science, to infer the whole living organism 
from its fragmentary remains — the life of Christ from the 
separate fragments of christological allusion found among the 
human race. As the musical virtuoso can perceive the theme 
in almost every separate passage of a good composition, so will 
the Christian spirit learn to discern, with ever increasing clear- 
ness, the theme of the world's history in all its separate har- 
monies and discords. 

NOTES. 

1. The preceding remarks are but an attempt to point out 
the principal incidents of christological allusion to be met with 
in the common history of mankind. The thorough working out 
of this subject cannot but be promoted by the researches of 
Christian missionaries, and must, in return, be of the greatest 
importance in the thorough carrying on of missionary opera- 
tions. Paul at Athens argued from matters granted by his 
hearers, and by them made ready to his hand. Arguments of 
a like kind arise from a sense for the general christological 
allusions found throughout the world. If these allusions are 
ignored, and mythologies esteemed to be dark to their very 
foundations, — if the nations are regarded as autochthones, and 
their religions as mere local superstitions with no allusions to 
aught besides, — we shall hardly enter into their circle of ideas. 
The star of the magian, as well as the altar to the unknown 
Qtxl, though too commonly considered isolated instances of 
subjective combination; are, in this respect, striking New Testa- 
ment indications of a general heathen Christology, as well as 
clear directions in missionary work. Is it not evident, for ex- 
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ample, that most nations go bejond their merely national con- 
sciousness, and express their union with the whole race of man- 
kind in some legend or expectation t In one, some great alter- 
ation of circumstances is expected to arise from the East, in 
another, from the .West. Most heathen religions, Mohamme- 
danism not excluded, express a foreboding of their own dissolu- 
tion. The expectation or announcement of mysterious heaven- 
sent men, who are to unite heaven and earth, is everywhere 
prevalent. 
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PAET III. 

THE HISTORIC RECORDS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS, 



SECTION I. 

THE PHENOMENON OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

At the head of the books of the New Testament stand four nar- 
ratiyes, which in their relation to literature, to the civilisation 
of the world, to history, to the Bible, to Christianity, and to 
each other, form but one single phenomenon. 

Considered merely as literary productions, they appear as 
compositions announcing, in a few pages, events, ideas, and doc- 
trines which, as the principles of the Christian Church, were 
henceforth powerfully to affect, to animate, and to transform 
the world ; compositions in which the humblest pens depict the 
mightiest matters in clear, simple, and effective strokes, and 
which have become the centres of a vast, an ever-increasing 
and most noble, universal literature. Merely secular literature 
has a thousand times entered into competition with these books 
in the matter of style, *and has, in many instances, exhibited 
greater distinctness of character, more correct models of narra- 
tive, of reflection, of poetry, of discourse. But there is a 
nobility in the naturalness of the Gospel style, which preserves 
it in perpetual vigour, while many more refined forms of 
literature have already become, as far as concerns their original 
power, obsolete ; e.^., the descriptive narrative, the Ciceronian 
declamation, the machinery of gods and goddesses in poetry. 
The style of the Gospel narrative is everywhere more distin- 
guished for wonderful conciseness than for copiousness ; while 
with respect to its moral tone, we find ardent zeal manifested 
with such tranquillity, admiration expressed with such modera- 
tion, a sharp and determined opposition to all evil powers, and 
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even to the devil himself, waged with a dignity so noble, that we 
can easily conceive how these pages have, even in their style, 
upheld to the world's end the credit of the New Testament. 

The relation in which the four Gospels stand to secular 
history, is an harmonious one, since they narrate facts which 
are not only recognised as historically true in their general 
features, but also fill up a blank, which, but for their presence, 
would exist in the midst of universal history, and involve every 
part of it in obscurity. Not only Josephus, but also the Roman 
historians who depict the times of Christ, know of His life, His 
world-famed death — ^the crucifixion, and its great result — the 
incipient formation of His Church. Of the inner relations of 
the life of Jesus however, of its supernatural elements, they 
could of course, from their point of view, know nothing. 

' The four Gospels occupy in the Bible, a position midway be- 
tween the prophetic writings and apostolic Epistles, and are 
indissolubly connected with both. They form a key to the 
Scriptures, the loss of which would render them but a closed 
sanctuary. When a contradiction is sought between the spirit 
of the Gospels and that of the prophets, or a discrepancy be- 
tween the Pauline Christ and the evangelic Christ, the judg- 
ment must, in either case, have been warped by dwelling too 
much upon details. Christ, and the everlasting Gospel in Him, is 
the deep point of union towards which the prophets tend, from 
which the apostles proceed. The representation of the life of • 
Jesus in the Gospels is in entire accordance with both the theo- 
cratic and the apostolic spirit.^ The apostolic Epistles appear 
in all their parts as developments, in which the historic Christ 
of the Gospels is made, by His Spirit, the life of mankind ; and 
it is from them that we learn to appreciate the genuine and 
thorough Christianity of the four Gospels. The Evangelists, 
indeed, are not identical with Christ. They are not' perfect. 
Their communications may be inexact and uncertain in details, 
as appears from comparing and testing their accounts. But 
their individual deficiencies are cancelled by the fulness of their 

^ They who distinguish the religion of Jesus from the religion of the 
apostles, and again recognise diversities of religion among the aposUes 
themselves, might much more easily discover differences of religion between 
one town and another, between one village and another, in the province of 
Rationalism. 
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totalitj. They bring forward in their narratives and representa- 
tions nothing that is unchristian or inconsistent with the general 
effect of Christianity, though they have been most strmgently 
tested and reviewed in this respect. The accusations which 
have been lurought forward — as, for instance, the history of the 
awine of the Gadarenes,the cursing of the fruitiess fig-tree, and 
the like — have only served as proofs that the sublimity and re- 
finement of the apostolic feeling for genuine Clmstianity has 
not been attained by those who make such accusations. What 
would Jesus have done, e.g*j if He had forbidden the devils to 
enter the herd of swine I Would IJe not thereby have assumed 
an unusual authority in the land of the Gadarenes I ^ (Comp. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 42.) The primitive Clmstianity 
of the Gospels is exhibited niot only in their abstinence from the 
fancies of apocryphal fictions, but also in their positive contents. 
The Evangelists had the courage to testify in tiie world to that 
great reality of which they were themselves assured. They are 
Christian because they simply exhibit Christ, the miraculous life 
in the centre of the world, and because the several miracles 
appear to them as but its natural result, tiie slender branches of 
the strong tree of that divine-human life. But their Christianity 
appears also in the fact, that they not only preserved His high 
deeds, but also His deep sayings. Thousands of pious souls 
would have feared to deliver these mighty sayings, pure and 
undiluted ; €.g.j the sayings, ^ Love your enemies ;' * I£ thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out,' etc But the heroic stature of their 
minds caused them to appreciate the vigour, power, and purity 
of such wonderful teaching ; and trusting to the interpreting 
Spirit, they despised the pretended offence of tiie uninitiated, 
and proved the maturity of their own Christianity by faithfully 
transmitting them in all their Christian fulness. 

Finally, when We ccoisider the relation borne hj the four 

^ The CTizsing of the fig-tree has been oensured as a sort of trespaeB in 
the wood. In this case, the words of the ourse must be regarded as an axe 
or some such tool. Gbthe somewhere says, ^ I do not conceal that I cnrse 
the people.* No one, however, withers away in consequence ; therefore no 
bkune attaches to him. But this withered tree is brought up agaLost Christ 
8041 He had destroyed it, contrary to the law of the land. .(Gomp. Strauss, 
Leben Jesu, vol. iL p. 256.) 

YOL. I. I 
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Gospels to each other, we behold a mystery at which criticism 
has hitherto toiled in vain, and which cannot be fully solved 
until it is perceived that complete inspiration is so entirely one 
with perfect freedom of individuality, that the union of various 
witnesses in testifying to the truth of the Gospel, imperatively 
requires the most distinct individual diversity in their respective 
testimonies. This wonderful relation of diversity and unity is 
expressed in the title of the Gospels: Evarfyekiov xark Mar^ 
Oaiovy etc. (The Gospel according to Matthew, etc.). In each 
book we have the same Gospel according to a different individual 
view. In times when the Christian mind is in a natural and 
candid frame, the unity of the Gospel will be the prevailing 
subject of contemplation. It is thus that unprejudiced Chris- 
tian feeling always deals with the Gospels. In times of more 
careful examination, diversities will be more closely observed. 
In times of unbelief, the delusion will be entertained that the 
diversity is so great as to destroy the unity. It is a very im- 
portant matter to the military pedant, whether the heroes who 
are sent into the field wear gaiters of equal length or not ! The 
unity of the Gospels is most strikingly manifested in the fact 
that even Mark and John, the Evangelists who differ the most 
widely from each other, do yet most evidently announce but one 
Gospel ; their diversity, in the fact that even Matthew and Mark, 
who the most closely resemble each other, maintain their respec- 
tive originality. It has, indeed, been recently asserted of John, 
that his Gospel does not so much exhibit the Christ of John as 
John the Christian.^ But in making this assertion, due allow- 
ance has not been made for those dynamic relations which prevail 
everywhere, and especially in the kingdom of God. If it were 
true that in the fourth Gospel John had made himself more 
prominent than his Master, he would be no disciple of Christ, 
but an apostate, though an unconscious one, and the founder 
of a sect of his own. In this case, it might be said of him, in 
modem language, that he had gone beyond Christ. If John 
conceived a more ideal Christianity than Christ, the latter must 
be degraded into his mere forerunner, and both, to be consistent 

* Compare Weiase, Die evang, Oesch, vol i. p. Ill ; [and ao, in effect, 
Renan, Vie de Jesus^ p. 24,* etc., of the Introduction. For a thorough re- 
futation of this opinion, see Davidson, Introduction to the New Testament, 
vol. L p. 299.— Ed.] 
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with tmth, most annoimce this fact. But when John confesses 
to finding the whole originality of his Christianity in Christy 
it is doing him injustice to discredit his assertion. If^ then, 
Christ is the originator of his views, his representation of the 
life of Jesus does not essentially diflfer 'from that of Mark. 
Mark indeed forms, together with Matthew and Luke, a de- 
cided contrast to the Gospel of John : they have a common 
tone, from which that of John is very different. But yet in this 
contrast the unity of the Gospel is unmistakeahle. On one 
side, we have the Son of man, the genuine formation of the 
divine Spirit ; on the other, the Son of God, the perfect mani- 
festation in the flesh of human nature. There, the works of 
Christ manifested in rich abundance as the effects of His word ; 
here, His words appearing as the great deeds of EUs life and de- 
ciding His fate. There, the light-bringing day ; here, the sacred 
light. The Sermon on the Mount points in truth to the same 
way of salvation as the discourse with Nicodemus ; and the re- 
surrection of Lazarus ranks as the highest fact of the kind with 
the raising of Jairus' daughter, and of the widow's son at Nain. 
How identical in all essential respects is Christ's conflict with 
Judaism in the first three Gospels, and in that of John ! If We 
turn our glance for a moment from the single to the synoptic 
Gospels, we behold the Christ of St John instituting the Lord's 
Supper, while in John's Gospel, e.g.y in the purification of the 
temple, we recognise the synoptic Christ. Diversity is, however, 
qm'te as apparent as unity. The Synoptists have a peculiar 
manner of expression very different from that of John. They 
relate, partially at least, the history of Christ's childhood, while 
John is occupied with His eternal existence before the world 
was ; and two of them, viz., Mark and liuke, narrate His ascen- 
sion, while Matthew and John suffer the Redeemer's person to 
disappear in a final manifestation of His glory .^ The narratives 
of the Synoptists are rich in accounts of miracles, while John re- 
lates only a few, and such only as are most deeply important as 
demonstrations of the truth of the Gospel history. The former 

^ The aim of Matthew, in the conclusion of his Gospel, is to depict the 
Lord, as the Prince of the kingdom of heaven, in contrast to His fonner 
delineation of the Crucified One. The conclusion of John's Gospel concerns 
the Apostles Peter and John. Hence neither had special occasion to relate 
the ascension, which, in their view, was involved in the resurrection. 
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report such disconrses of Christ as cast a light upon the ways of 
the world^ and the way to the Father, or the laws and relations 
of the kingdom of God in its development; John, on ihe oth^ 
hand, preserves those which relate to the oentre of the kingdom 
of God, the personality of Christ, or the significance of His p^- 
sonality in its relations to God, to the world, and to believers. 
The synoptic EvangeUsts narrate the Lord's more public agency 
and works, the scene of which was chiefly Galilee,^ and hence for 
the most pwi; Galilean events : John relates more especially the 
prominent features in the develq>ment of the Lord's life, and 
those conflicts, both outward and spiritual, with pharisaic Judaism 
which were the occasion of His death ; hence mostly scenes in 
Judea. While the former contemplate chiefly the history, the 
office, the work of Christ, His ministry and His sufferings in His 
work, John collects those incidents in which the spiritual per- 
fection, the abounding love, the kingly glory of Christ are most 
significantly displayed* Hence his peculiarity not only of form, 
but also of matter, results from an inward principle, while the 
difference of matter must also have been increased by the cir- 
cumstance that John, according to ecclesiastical tradition*, had 
r^ard to the three former Gospels in the composition of his 
own.* Even the three first Gospels, with all their essential unity 
and similarity, manifest distinct originality in their composition 
and statements. Each displays its peculiarity in the choice and 
treatment as well as in the position of incidents. Thus, in every 
respect, each preserves its independence, its own free and fresh 
view of the subject. Their sinrilarity, however, in matter, form, 
and expression is so vefrj evident, that a reader seeking only the 

^ [What Angufitine calls * dicta qiUB ad informandos mores vitse prssentis 
tnaxime valerent.' De conaens. Evang. i. 6. — Ed.] 

^ Hence arise those historical inacoaracies which are a result of l^e loal 
motive of tlie oomposition. 

* Jerome, Gatal. script, eccles. c. 9. [Jerome^s words are : ^ Sed et aliam 
(besides the intention of John to refute Oerinthus and the Ebionites) 
<»iusam hujus Scripturse ferunt : qnod quum legisset Matthsei, Marci, et Luc» 
volmnina, probaverit qnidem textum historiee, et vera eos dixisse firmaverit; 
sed unius tantum anni, in quo et passus est, post carc^m Johannis, his- 
toriam texniase. Frntennisso itaque anno, cujus acta a tribns exposita 
fuerant, snperioris temporis antequam Johannes claitderetnr in carcerem, 
gesta narravit, sicut manifestmn esse potent his qui diUgenter qnataor 
EvangeUornm volmnina legerint.^ Bat see Davidson's Introduction to the 
New Testament, I 820 ff.— Ed.] 
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religjons impr^sion th^ produce, always thinks he is reading 
but one imting, one Gospel. 

By these remarkable relations are the four Gospels shown 
to be four great and independent testimonies^ strengthened as 
they are by their very peculiarities, to the life and miracles of 
the LcHxl Jesus Christ for His Church in all ages. 

NOTE. 

The relaticms borne by the four Gospels to each other have 
come under our notice in the present section, thou^ the rela- 
tions of the Gtwpels to the Evangelists have not yet been 
traced of. This subject, as also the distinctive characteristics 
of the several Gospels, will occupy us when we treat of the 
criticism of the Gospels. We are here only concerned with 
what is more immediately evident, viz., that an unprejudiced 
acquaintance with the Gospels confirms the following general 
conclusions concerning their mutual relation : 1. That with re- 
gard to their matter, they all form but one Gospel ; 2. that with 
regard to their form, each Gospel must be considered as a dis- 
tinctly original composition. 



SECTION II. 
THE FOUR GOSPELS AS RECORDS OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

The four Gospels, in the form in which we have them, may 
with perfect justice be pronounced to be credible historical 
records of the life of Jesus. They are literary representations 
presenting us with purely objective testimony ; they are the pro- 
ducts of a perfect, and therefore infinitely tranquil enthusiasm, 
in entire unison with the object which excited it. No secondary 
motive is found here, to create a discord or awaken suspicion. 
Their form is the result of that entire surrender to the mani- 
festations of the .perfect image of God which was one with the 
most powerful subjective appropriation of the same. The purity 
with which they reflect, as instruments, the rich and glorious 
reality of the life of Christ, imparts to their nuwral aspect a 
nobility which must ever enhance their credibility. With 
princely magnanimity do they exhibit the essential, while they 
but very slightly touch upon the non-essential. They calculate 
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upon receptive, like-minded readers, who can sympathize in 
their homage to ^hat is heavenly and essential. Their very 
inaccuracies in non-essentials enhance the sublimity and trust- 
worthiness of their announcements. They seem to have been 
incapable of anticipating that critics might form their in- 
accuracies into a pleU against the credibility of their evangelical 
testimony. Many a friend of the Gospel may have felt vexed 
that the Evangelists have not shown more lawyer-like exactness, 
for the sake of such observers as would take Idngs and emperors 
for beggars, if they met them in homely garments. But they 
themselves seem to have been, in this respect, very proud, or 
rather very free from care ; and their carelessness may well be 
regarded as their noblest credential. They addressed themselves 
to the sincere minds of their fellow-believers, with a plain testi- 
mony according to their own views and most assured convictions, 
and delivered the treasure to them; on the other hand, they 
gave, by their sublime negligence and with a bold generosity, 
a portion also to that lawyer-like glance which is ever searching 
into statements to find erroneous views and contradictions. But 
how well does that portion of history which they describe as its 
central point fit in with universal history ! This very fragment 
completes general history, clears up its obscurity, disentangles its 
intricacies, explains the curse resting on the world, and reveals 
its destiny. Thus these books are the most peculiar, the most 
universal, of documents. They form also one half of the New 
Testament, fitting into the other half like the severed halves of 
an apple. Christianity, moreover, recognises in them her primi- 
tive sacred records. By all these relations they are continually 
receiving fresh authentication, as well as by the relation in which 
they stand to each other. 

With respect to this mutual relation, the manner in which 
they corroborate each other recalls the poet's words : 

' Eennst du das Haus, auf Saulen ruht aein Dach.^ > 
In our days an effort has been made to support the assump- 
tion that these four evangelic testimonies must of necessity can- 
cel, or at least mutually weaken, each other. The contrary, 
however, is far more evident, viz., that by their mutual relations 
they attain the stability of an immoveable edifice. For the 
relation between their discrepancies and accordances is so 
' Comp. IreDseus, G. hseree. lib. ill. c. 11. 
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unique, that we are again and again forced to view them as 
four independent testimonies to one and the same thing ; and, 
consequently, to each other. The wonderful nature of this 
connection, and its preservative effect, have not yet been suffi- 
ciently appreciated. It may be compared to the resisting force 
of a forest when maintaining itself against the storm. A tree 
standing alone is easily bent and broken by the wind, while a 
tree in the midst of a wood is kept upright by the common 
strength of the whole group. Thus do the four Gospels support 
each other in the sheltering neighbourhood of the other books of 
the Bible. Ordinary criticism offers the best proof of this fact. 
If a critic, for example, would attack the Gospel of St John, he 
tries to obtain help in this enterprise by acknowledging the 
authenticity of the three first Gaspels. Thus, however, the 
Gospel of John is but confirmed by means of its inward relation 
with the acknowledged books. Again, the attack starts from 
the assumption that the Gospel of St John is the genuine 
record of the Gospel history, and the discrepancies between this 
and the synoptical Gospels are made grounds of suspicion 
against the latter. But even in this case, the effect of coinci- 
dence is too powerful : if John is genuine, their matter is, in all 
essential points, authenticated. Again, Matthew and Luke are 
taken up, to the prejudice of Mark. But the latter is so firmly 
rooted in matters common to all, that any peculiarity is but the 
greater proof of the independence of his testimony. If, on the 
contrary, Mark is made the primitive Gospel at the expense of 
the other two, Matthew and Luke each present peculiarities, 
and at the same time furnish complementary matter of sufficient 
importance to establish their respective originality, while by the 
matter which they have in common with Mark, their authen- 
ticity is abundantly corroborated. These general remarks 
obtrude themselves on our notice when we contemplate the 
Gospels in their mutual relations as primitive records of the life 
of Jesus, in presence of modem criticism. Criticism may try 
their authenticity, and in this way raise doubts requiring to be 
entered into in a thoroughly circumstantial and scientific man- 
ner; it may find a multitude of difficulties in separate passages, 
especially in the discrepancies between the Gospels ; but when 
it tries to overthrow any one Gospel, as a whole, by means of 
another, it misconceives their strong and mysterious connection. 
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and does but prepare itt own defeat. The Gospels are so divine 
in the xaaty and conclnsiveness of their inner nature, that all 
uncandid criticism must be discomfited in its misconception of 
this' essential glory ; while they are so human in their external 
form, and in their peculiarities, that they seem themselves to in- 
vite us to test their statements by the light of fair and candid 
criticism. Thus are they ready to answer all kinds of criticism ; 
and their cause is so pure and sublime, that it can but gain by 
every fresh inquiry. Nay, it is their property to give birth to true 
criticism, and to condemn false criticism to the death it deserves. 

NOTE. 

The four Gospels seem like a delicate web of truth stretched 
out to catch all unfair criticism. They entangle all such criti- 
cism in its own inconsistencies. Or we may compare them to a 
wondrous grove of trees forming an enchanted forest, in which 
the unclean spirit of profane criticism gets lost and entangled, 
and wanders about restless and perplexed, unable to find its 
^ way. This magic power is exercised by the four Gospels, be- 
cause the single history of the life of the Lord Jesus, which they 
furnish, is presented under the different aspects of four widely 
differing and typically significant individual views. This four- 
fold reflection of the one light of the world, when viewed 
askance, presents a thousand dazzling reflected lights, completely 
confusing the vision, while a direct view of the four reflections 
shows but 071^ light. In this respect it may be affirmed, that 
the mutual relation of the four Gospels more excites and evokes 
the criticism of the human mind than anything else, and at the 
same time becomes itself the criticism of all false criticism. 
Who would undertake to harmonize the results of modem 
criticism? A harmony which should seek to bring these critics 
into accordance with each other, would find a thot^and times 
more difficulties than those harmonies which seek to reconcile 
tlie discrepancies between the several Gospels. The well-known 
lines, referring to the government of the celestial powers, may 
vrith a sKght variation be applied to the four Gospels : 

* Ihr fUhrt die Eritik ins Leben ein, 
Und lasst die Anne schuldig ^vrerden ; 
Dann iiberlaast ihr de der Pdn 
Denn jede Sehuld rticht sich anf Erden.' 
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PAET IV 

CRITICISM OF THE TESTIMONIES TO THE GOSPEL 
HISTORY. 



SECTION I. 
GENERAL SURVEY. 



The Gospel history is, in its very nature, a criticism of the 
world — a test of the world by the absolutely correct measure of 
its eternal destination, which is manifested in Christ It is a 
sentence passed upon all other lives, upon the assumption of the 
truth of the diyine-human life. And in communicating itself 
to, and implanting itself in Immanity, it diffuses a life which is 
essentially critical ; it originates a critical examination, not only 
of the world's worth, but also of its own merits. Thus it is in 
the nature of the critical influence of the Gospel history, that it 
should evoke an antagonistic criticism on the part of all those 
whose points of view it subordinates or opposes. The philosophy, 
however, of Christian consciousness, with respect to its conviction 
of the certainty of Gospel history, must be ever more and more 
developed by the dialectics of this antagonistic criticism, and 
thus an evangelical criticism of Gospel history arises. This cri- 
ticism, on its formal side, institutes tests by which the Gospel 
history is to be tried, while, on its material side, it undertakes a 
scientific examination of the nature of the Gospels, and of Gos- 
pel history. 



SECTION II. 
THE GOSPEIi HISTORY AS CRITICISM. 

No one acquainted with Christianity will deny that it came 
into the world as a criticism of Judaism and Heathenism. 
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Speaking generally, this critical agency has been exercised by 
its spirit, but it is the Gospel history which has chiefly and de- 
finitely exhibited this spirit. This is the condemnation, the crisis^ 
that light is come into the world (John iii. 19). Christianity 
being then in its natore critical, must neither be accepted, main- 
tained, nor defended in an uncritical manner. Why callest 
thou Me good ? said Christ to the young ruler, who acknowledged 
Him with superficial precipitation, and proceeded to test that 
enthusiastic follower by the remark : Foxes have holes, and birds 
of the air have nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
His head. The prejudiced criticism which Nathanael opposed 
to faith in Christ was treated with marked forbearance ; the 
sceptical criticism with which Thomas doubted the resurrection, 
with considerate and convincing patience. Christianity cannot 
commit its cause to rash and blind enthusiasts, nor to thought- 
less and fanatic champions. It would communicate itself to the 
world, not in mere dead precepts, but according to its own 
nature, that is, as the spiritual life of the world ; therefore it calls 
upon men to test and examine its contents. It would entirely 
liberate man, and reconcile him with God ; it would therefore 
especially liberate and reconcile his understanding. It would 
further become, through the Spirit, the presence of eternal life 
in the Church; it therefore presents to the subjective spirit 
no absolutely closed, and rigid external historical tradition. It 
was by the prompting of the Spirit that the Church was to recall 
all that Christ said and did (John xiv. 26). Christianity will 
itself be the instrument by means of which man is to judge, to 
comprehend, to renew, all that is in hb world ; hence it requires 
even of man's conscience, that he shall be so thoroughly con- 
vinced of its spiritual truth as not to prejudice its interests by 
his own uncertainty and want of harmony. * Thou canst not 
follow Me now,' said Christ in this sense to Peter. From its 
very nature, Christianity is willing to stand the critical testing 
of every mind, that it may rest entirely upon its own statements. 
"The Gospel history would be received and appropriated in a cri- 
tical spirit, because it is itself the criticism of the spirit. 

NOTE. 

^ Criticism' is spoken of in our days as if it were an infallible 
intellectual organ, a new philosophy, religion, or authority, de- 
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monstrablj and definitely present somewhere. Bat this assump- 
tion inrolves part of the monstrous superstition with which 
modem morbid idealistry is infected. In this vague sense, criti- 
cism is now this head, now that ; perhaps the head of one under 
the delirium of fever, of a madman, perhaps the head of a rogue. 
In a more temperate decade, the critic, instead of uttering the 
spell, Criticism pronounces ! might perhaps have said. This is 
my humble opinion ! or, This is the proof which convinces me ! 
.As long as the criticism of an individual is contented to appear 
as the subjective activity of his own mind, it must be allowed to 
speak, and should be listened to with a respect proportioned to 
the reasons it exhibits. But as soon as it is spoken of as a 
power, the critic must either be able to describe its principles, 
its rules, its organic form, or clearly express his desire to be 
regarded as an incarnation of the criticd spirit. In the latter 
case, we should know what to think of him. It is very remark- 
able that the assumption that some kind of incongruity exists 
between Christianity and criticism, has for a long time been 
considered a valid one. Is not Christianity criticism ? Is not 
its spirit pure and mature truth, manifested in and corroborated 
by universal history t Does this spirit need assistance, in its 
expressions and dealings, from the rude, shallow, obscure spirit 
manifested, it may be, in single individuals, and more or less 
entangled, as it still is, in nature ? The assumption that pure 
truth must be freed from its shell of Christianity by the help of 
criticism (a consummation to be effected by the intellect of the 
natural man, with its philosophical implements), is in direct oppo- 
sition to the Christian assumption. But the legitimacy of this 
assumption is meanwhile still confirmed, in opposition to all the 
false messiahs of criticism, who are, so far at least, right in 
entirely separating their power from that of Christianity, or of 
the Gospels. The result will show from which side the criti- 
cism arises ; but in any case the theologian is too easily deceived, 
if he from the first grants the title of ^ criticism' to the new 
intellectual powers which would test the Gospels.^ 

* [Cf. the admirable introductory chapter of Neander's Life of Christ, 
and also the chapter entitled ^ Criticism a Necessitj,' in Ebraid's Gospel 
History, Clark's Translation, 1863.— En. 
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SECTION III. 
ANTAGONISTIC CRITICISM IN GENEBAIi. 

Every disposition appears nnder the form of a judgment 
passed on others bj him who is the subject thereof. Hi-humour 
at the wet weather calls the weather bad. The ill-humour of 
the child at its father^s refasal calls the father unkind. The^ 
reproving and correcting agency of Christianity up(m the world 
calls fortib much ill-will, and this ill-will settles into antagonism, 
and expresses itself in antagonistic judgments. This antago- 
nistic criticism was already full blown during Christ's sojourn 
on earth. His miracles were criticised by the accusation that 
He cast out devils through Beelzebub; His teaching, by the 
complaint that He seduced the people ; His life, by the declara- 
tion that He was gluttonous and a winebibber, a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners. The first work which united the several 
antagonistic opinions of this kind into one general criticism was 
the crucifixion of Jesus Himself. The agency of antagonistic 
criticism in the world cannot be extinguished till all the disposi- 
tions contrary to Christianity are annihilated ; in other words, it 
must, in conformity with its nature, last as long as the world 
does. With reference to its form, however, it changes its garb 
according to the fashion of the age in which it appears. In a 
rude age, it will in round terms declare the Gospel history to be 
an imposition ; in a frivolous age, it will use the weapons of 
ridicule ; and in a philosophical age, it will assume an aspect of 
philosophic repose and inquiry. It may, however, even in this 
guise, be distinguished from true criticism by the following 
marks. First, being founded on subordinate principles, it will 
necessarily proceed upon them. Secondly, since it cannot pos- 
sess the genuine, interest of the eternal ideal reality which is 
manifested in the incarnation of the eternal Word, because it is 
in principle opposed thereto, it will, as a result of the oblique 
impulse it has received from its false principles, be driven to 
subreptions. Thirdly, being unable to avow its rejection of the 
Christian principles of the Gospel history (since it would appear 
in its examination o'f this history as an agency inherent in 
Christianity, and friendly to it), and being unwilling to commit 
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itself to the recognition of those principles in their results, it 
will mingle in a hateful manner operations which seem to recog- 
nise the principles of the Gospel with such as d^iy it. A his- 
tory of ^criticism' would consist of a series of such proceedings, 
beginning with unconscious self-dec^tion, advancing to subtle 
special pleading, and terminating m utter perfidy. 



SECTION IV. 



ANTAGONISTIC CRITICISM IN ITS SUBORDINATE PRINCIPLES 
AND ASPECTS. 

Considered as a history of the facts in which the Godhead 
was united with manhood, the Gt>spel must be regarded as a 
spiritual and intellectual height lying far above the principles, 
dispositions, and insight of Heathenism or natural religion. 
Wherever, then, natural religion is in any way active, or even 
<^)poses the agency of Christianity, its principles become the 
principles of an antagonistic criticism, and these principles ap- 
pear in definite forms and expressions. 

When Heathenism is regarded as the religion of nature in 
contrast to the religion of the Spirit, it is generally viewed ex- 
clusively on that side which would find the divine directly in 
nature, which identifies it with her and worships it in her. In 
ibis case. Heathenism is viewed in its piety, in its superstitious 
exaltation, in its deification of the creature. But in this manner 
it is not fully comprehended, and still less are its real roots appre- 
ciated. For this superstitious piety stands in polar interaction 
with a deep-lying impiety ; and the monstrous superstition which 
it exhibits, is fomided upon a monstrous unbehef . The self- 
chosen idol of the heathen only attains its magic splendour by 
more or less undeifying the world which is exterior to it. Its 
ffflie is surrounded and borne up by the sphere of the profane. 
And even when the heathen multiplies his gods, when Ids world 
seems in his eyes everywhere radiant with divine glory, he only 
attains to this multiplication and partition of the divine in nature 
by making general matter form the dark, unspiritual background 
which scatters all these lights, and in its gloomy power rises 
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above and encloses them. In a word^ Heathenism cannot get 
free from the eternity of matter : it wants the knowledge of a 
God who, in His eternal and spiritual light and power, is self- 
possessed, self-determined, and self-comprehended ; who ordains, 
creates, and governs the world ; whose eternal power and vjrisdom 
call it into existence, and before whose majesty it vanishes. Its 
divinity is limited and restrained by the dead matter of a world 
whose existence seems too real, too mighty, to allow its profane 
independence to be utterly surrendered in the beginning of the 
world, to the glory of the Father, in the midst of the world, to 
the glory of the Son, at the end of the world, to the glory of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Even heathen consciousness cannot indeed mistake the supe- 
riority of Godhead to the ever unspiritual, material world. It 
views this superiority, however, under various aspects, according 
to the various forms of its own life. First, the heathen looks 
upon the Godhead with the drowsiness of his own natural reli- 
gious passivity ; and in this case he beholds it everywhere ap- 
pearing, and everywhere disappearing in the mighty process of 
the material life of nature. Matter is to him the absolute dark- 
ness into which it sinks and from which it again emerges in the 
many gods, or in the one idea of universal divinity. This is the 
pantheistic point of view. But then a moral sorrow, and indig- 
nation against the power which matter seems to exercise over 
spirit, are excited within him : he cannot endure that divinity 
should be thus carried down the dark stream of natural forces, 
and tries to make in his own mind a separation between light 
and darkness. To this, however, he can never attain without 
making the God of light supreme over all. This god seems to 
be the almighty Creator of the world. But in his inmost na- 
ture that eternal darkness, which the heathen mind cannot sepa- 
rate from divinity, already exists and prevails. Hence his 
creation is more passive than active, a pathological incident ; and 
as his life is developed, the darkness which lay at its root be- 
comes more and more prominent. Darker and still darker 
worlds and structures are its manifestation. This is the ancient 
emanation-doctrine of the contemplative Oriental. It views 
God as the bright Father of light, the world as His dark off- 
spring. Modem Pantheism, on the contrary, makes the divine 
nature arise, by an entirely opposite form of emanation, from 
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the dark foundation of the material aniverse, as the result of 
the moral eflfort of its intellectual power. Here at length the 
Divinity appears as the result of the saddest process of mature 
human consciousness, the bright oflFspring of a dark mother/ 
The chief deficiency of Pantheism is its failing to recognise that 
Holy Spirit which rules the world, and transforms it into the 
sanctuary of the eternal God. 

In the emanation-doctrine of Pantheism is seen, however, a 
transition to that separation between the light of spiritual life, 
and the darkness of natural life, which Dualism completes. 
Dualism is the moral eflfort of the heathen to free his God 
from materialism. He excludes matter from his notion of God, 
and thus forms the conception of an immense and mighty 
struggle between material light and material darkness. He now 
calls the light Good, the good God. But he is obliged also to 
define evil as the evil God, because to him it is eternal matter 
of a dark kind, which the good God finds opposed to Himself, 
and which He can indeed restrain, but not annihilate. He can 
restrain it, because it is matter, and therefore weaker than spirit ; 
He cannot annihilate it, because it is eternal and substantial. 
It is from this religious point of view that the heathen fails to 
recognise in God the ahnighty Father. 

He has, however, begun to recognise in the moral and power- 
ful God, the Being who governs the material world, restrains 
what is evil, arranges what is formless, and, by continual decrees 
which penetrate to the material as laws, forms all into an orderly 
creation. In this perfected creation, God appears indeed in 
super-mundane, but not in intra-mundane glory, because He is 
viewed as only subduing by conflicts and victories, and restrain- 
ing by iron laws, a world originally opposed to Him. Matter, 
in its subjection to law, is indeed no longer the darkness which 
overwhelms the Divinity, nor the evil which subdues Him, but 
it is the rigidity which limits Him in the full manifestation of 
His glory in the world. Such a view of divinity is a muti- 
lated Monotheism, — ^it is Deism, which cannot recognise the 
Son of God, or God in the glory of His Son. 

Thus we have discovered three heathen principles subordi- 
nate to Christianity, which are capable of becoming the prin- 
ciples of a criticism antagonistic to the Gospel history. In the 
1 [See the reference to Feaerbach in Part I. sec. i, p. 35. — Ed.] 
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history of religion, there is, however, a continual interweaving of 
these different principles of Heathenism, ei^>eciallj of Pantheism 
and Dualism. These contrasts, like all contrasts of a morbid 
kind, which form a spurious element common to both, run to 
unnatural extremes, and often reconcile their differences by over- 
leaping each others' boimdaries, and by mutxial intermingling. 
The various forms of the emanation-syst^n form the border 
land, in which this mingling of Pantheism and Dualism takes 
place. The emanation*system is ever oscillating between ihe 
decision which calls what is natural, evil, and that which calls 
what is evil, natural. 

Mutilated Monotheism, on the other hand, keeps itself more 
or less aloof, in form at least, from these two extremes, which 
were so closely united with it in its heathen principles, because 
it recognises God as a spiritual power raised above the world, 
and ruling its darkness by imposing laws upon it. In its essence, 
however, it partakes of both extremes : it is pantheistic, because 
its universe possesses a life properly its own, separate from God, 
ever conformed to laws, and so far divine ; but still more 
dualistic, inasmuch as its rigid conformity to laws would force 
t^e eternal God to behold inactively, and in super-mundane 
quiescence, the mechanism of those laws of nature which He 
had Himself ordained. From the commencement of Christianity 
to the present day, these two principles, viz., that of dualistic 
Pantheism, as well as that of pantheistic but still more dualistic 
Deism, have asserted themselves against the principles of Chris- 
tianity ; and the results have appeared in a long parallel series 
of productions on the part of antagonistic criticism. 

It is, however, self-evident, that these principles can only 
appear in their unmitigated form outside the Christian Church. 
Wherever they have intruded within it, they must have been more 
or less christianized. They were broken by the power of Chris- 
tianity, but were, even in their mutilated condition, tenacious of 
existence, in proportion as they had taken up some of the ele- 
ments and powers of the Christian faith, and had strengthened 
each other by becoming mutually interwoven, and consolidated 
into oompoujdds. 

It was in the GrsBco-Komish Heathenism, or in Persian Dual- 
ism, that the purely extra-christian form of pantheistic Dualism 
chiefly opposed Christianity. Its modified and semi-christian 
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forms have been principally developed in Gnosticism, Mani- 
chaeism, Spinozism, in the Bohemian theosophj, in the earlier 
system of Schelling, in the Hegelian philosophy, and in its 
critical offshoots. — ^The wholly extra-christian phenomena of 
dnalistic Pantheism have manifested their opposition to Chris- 
tianity in Talmudism, in Mahometanism, and, in modem times, 
in Materialism. Its christianized forms have appeared, in the 
ancient Charch, in Ebionitism and Monarchianism ; in the 
modem, in Deism and Rationalism. 

The criticism which the Grospel history experienced on the 
part of nnmixed pantheistio-dnalistic Heathenism, appears in 
the martjrrdoms of the first centuries of the Church, and in the 
literary accusations and works by which this persecution was 
accompanied. The Church first experienced this antagonistic 
criticism from the prevailing pantheistic Heathenism, in the 
persecutions which it underwent from the Roman power ; and 
afterwards from the prevailing dnalistic views, in the martyr- 
doms encountered in the Persian kingdom. 

The dnalistic principle, however, was gradually introduced into 
the Christian Church, and was constrained to appear, within this 
sphere, under a maimed and modified form. It is under such a 
form that we behold it in the system of the Gnostics. The es- 
sentially distinctive mark of Gnosticism is overlooked, when its 
relation to the Church is lost sight of. It exhibits a series of 
systems, misconceiving the pure ideality of creation, and hence the 
Old Testament; and therefore incapable of believing in the mani- 
festation of the Son of God in the flesh, and equally incapable 
of forming a society in separation from the Church ; or in other 
words, of exhibiting a powerful embodiment of their ideas. It 
is the latter circumstance which makes these systems Gnosticism. 
The climax of Gnosticism is ManichsBism, which under various 
disguises glides through the middle agos, and finds religions 
seriousness, in its morbid form of melancholy, the congenid soil 
in which its old and scattered seeds will always spring up. The 
system of Spinoza seems to present the greatest contrast to 
Manichseism, exhibiting, as it does, the entire dissolution of this 
morbid dnalistic effort. But even in this case the existence of 
one extreme cannot but testify to that of the other. The acts 
of the Divine Being are, according to Spinoza's views, utterly 
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pathological ; this Being, in His constant torpor, is resolved into 
His attributes, or into the incidents of life — ^a dark fatalism alone 
gives Him any existence. But the dualism in question reappears 
still more distinctly in the system of Jacob Bohm, and, by its 
means, pervades even to our own days, though under various 
and ever increasing disguises and refinements, the more modem 
idealistic and philosophic view of the universe. It is seen in the 
obscure unfathomableness from which Bohm makes the being 
of God emerge, and comprehend Himself in the Son, as in His 
heart ; so that in this self-comprehendon He is first called Ood, 
* not, however, according to the first principiuniy but cruelly, 
wrath — the stem source to which evil bears witness, pain, trem- 
bling, burning.' ^ Its course is next traced in the earlier system 
of Schelling ; evil being therein regarded as that higher power, 
inherent in the dark groundwork of nature, which comes forth 
in actual life ; its necessity being asserted, and the contrast be- 
tween nature and spirit, between darkness and light, viewed as 
the contrast between good and evil. Even according to Hegel, 
the ideal is in a state of declension in nature ; the absolute, the 
natural, condition of man is evil, the creature has an unhappy 
existence. Finity, humanity, and abasement are said to be 
identical, and are considered alien to that which is simply God, 
and, as such, destroyed by the death of Christ. The exaltation 
of Christ to the right hand of God is regarded as an explication 
of the nature of God returning to Himself, of God as spirit. 
This spirit manifestly gets rid of individuality as something 
alien, because it can still only view it as a product of nature, 
which is said to be the self-alienation of the ideal. Even Hegel's 
opinions concerning physic^omy, prove that he did not com- 
prehend the importance of individuality. He views It as finity, 
limitation, deficiency ; hence spirit must get rid of it to be recon- 
ciled with itself. But is it not the very opposite of deficiency, 
even that infinite definiteness of spirit, which is a condition of 
personaUty T This Manichsean shadow forms also that philoso- 
phical obscurity, that warped and dualistic principle, which is 
found in Strauss's Life of Jesus, and on which the several con- 
clusions of that work are founded. Here the dualistic separa- 
tion between the ideal and reality is a chief premiss (see pp. 68 
and 69). From this premiss arose that brilliant phrase which 
See Baar, die Christliche Gnosis^ p. 560. 
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was one day to attain to world-wide celebrity, as a test of the 
absence of presentiment in religion, viz., that it was not the 
custom of the ideal to lavish its fulness upon an individual, and 
to be niggardly towards all others. According to this saying, 
individuality is at best but a stronghold in which the ideal is 
confined, and whence it cannot come forth, till, like magic 
powder, it has burst its prison-walls. Hence it capnot be raised 
to the pure ideality of the spirit, nor pervaded by its fulness, 
because the boundary lines which circumscribe the individual, are 
regarded as limitations of the spirit. This is the most refined 
attainment, the highest effort of dualism; h^nce its necessary 
complement must be Pantheism, which regards the universe as a 
foaming ocean, and beholds its God involved in its ceaseless tides. 
The assertion that the rites of the ancient Hebrews were a 
MTorship of Moloch, has been maintained with ever increasing 
boldness.^ The truth is, that the Hebrews had to maintain a 
continual struggle, by means of the revelation and law of Jeho- 
vah, who as the eternal God stood in opposition to the process- 
God, in order to free and purify themselves from heathen 
traditions of the worship of Moloch. Jehovah commanded 
Abraham to offer tip Isaac ; he was willing to make the sacri- 
fice ; but, in the decisive moment, he understood the command 
as if Moloch had said to him. Slay Isaac. Then Jehovah inter- 
posed, praised his obedience, corrected his error, and taught 
him the difference between the two acts, surrender and death^ — 
bidding him slay the ram as a sign that he surrendered, t.e., 
sacrificed, his son. Abraham showed not only by the strengtii 
of mind with which he responded to the voice of God when 
commanding sacrifice, but by the clearness with which he under- 
stood the voice of God when explaining sacrifice, that he was 
the elect one, whom the Lord had need of for the founding of a 
theocracy, in which the life of man was to be continually sacri- 
ficed to Him, but in which no human being was to be slain 
through guilty priestcraft. Thus the Old Testament gained a 
victory over the worship of Moloch, even in the case of Abra- 
ham, though it had still to resist and subdue the backsliding of 
the people into this false religion. And how can this backsliding 
astonish us, when we see that philosophy has not yet succeeded 

* Daumer, der Fetter- und Molochsdierut der alien HebrOer ; GiUany, die 
Menschenop/er der alten Hehrder^ and others. 
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in entirely freeing itself from Chronos, when it still considers it 
the highest attainment of the religious spirit to regard individu- 
alities as sacrifices, which must fall before the process-God ? 
This Pantheism cannot endure the idea of the God-man, of the 
pure consecration of the divine-human consciousness merging 
itself in the eternity of God. If Christ be comprehended as 
eternal personality in God, it is manifest dimng time that God 
has ever been comprehended in Him as personality. But if this 
God-man performs miracles, what is tliis but manifesting the 
entrance of higher and still higher circles and spiritual forms 
into the old world ; exhibiting the government of God in the 
foundation and centre of the world, and thereby abolishing the 
assumption that the Divinity is ever lost and ever found again 
in the ever uniform course of tilings ? The world then ceases 
to appear an endless stream ; it discloses itself as the wondrous 
flower, in whose blossom may be discovered the eternity which 
brought it forth. The dynamic and organic relations of the 
world's history, according to which Christ forms the deep centre, 
the outweighing counterpoise to the whole human race, and 
regulates the whole course of the universe as its stable centre, 
according to which He elevates glorified humanity, as His one 
Church, to the eternity of His spirit, are relations of a sublimity 
unattainable by the view which makes the greatness of mankind 
to consist in its masses. It is even incapable of understanding 
Christ's death upon the cross in its moral significance, as the 
reconciliation of the world, arising from the voluntary surrender 
of Christ to the justice of God, and can only regard it as an 
event naturally developed in the series of necessity. But the 
resurrection is the rock on which Pantheism suffers shipwreck. 
That spiritual and . divine heroism, that sense of eternity, that 
inspiration of personality, which shows its consciousness of its 
eternal dignity by testifying to the certainty of the resurrection, 
lies far above its conceptions. Its spirit arises from rashness, and 
proceeds to rashness, over that Faust-like magic bridge of sub- 
jective life which it hastily constructs, and again destroys. 
That such a view of the world should seek, with all the energy 
of its nature, to destroy, by a critical attack, the actuality of the 
Gospel history, lies in its very nature. Christianity, however, 
finds this criticism criticised by the unspirituality of its princi- 
ples. A philosophy not yet freed from the worship of Chronos, 
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cannot sit in judgment upon the history which put an end to the 
swaj of Zeus. But that this formerly vanquished view of the 
world has been able to attain a relative authority in our days, 
must have been caused by the morbidity of the view of the world 
prevailing in the Church. If Christian theology and the Chris- 
tian view of the world have misconceived the omnipresence of 
God in the world, and resolved God's elevation above the world 
into a terrible and abstract absence from it, the rise of the op- 
posite extreme is thereby sufficiently explained. When, further, 
the ideal, the general, was ever more and more lost in the single 
facts of the Gospel, and these were regarded as mere past and 
isolated facts, which faith was. to preserve as historical dicta 
complete in themselves, it was a just retribution that pantheistic 
criticism should, on its side, no longer acknowledge the actuality 
of the Gospel ideas. This criticism, however, has attacked not 
only false views, but the Gospel history itself, and has in this 
respect itself become the critic of its own deficient and anti- 
quated principles. 

Mutilated dualistic Monotheism, under the form of the 
Jewish hierarchy, brought about the crucifixion of Christ, be- 
cause it was perplexed by a Messiah, in whom the fulness of 
the Godhead was united with a real, a poor, and a homely 
human life. Talmudism subsequently carried on this criticism, 
and expressed itself by defamation of the Virgin^ and abhor- 
rence of the * executed One,' and by a deep hatred of the Gospel 
in general. Even Mohammedanism criticised Christianity, 
especially the doctrine of the Trinity, from the point of view 
of a deistical faith, assuming the abstract unity of God, His 
exclusive super-mundanism and super-humanism, and the self- 
contained absence of His being from the world.* 

Deism also was forced to modify its expressions concerning 
the personality of Christ, and the Gospel history in general, as 
soon as it entered and took up a position within the Church of 
Christ. Ancient christianized Deism, as chiefly implanted in 
the Church by converted Pharisees, appeared under the form of 
Ebionitism, which denied the eternal glory and divinity of 

' Compare Strauss, Lehen Jesu i. 227. 

' Compare Gerock, Christologie des Koran, p. 74. The Koran assumee 
that, according to Christian teaching, Jesus, and Mary His mother, were 
placed as two Gods (AlJahs) near to Allah (Sura v. 125). 
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Christ, opposed His miracaloas conception, and looked upon 
Him as the actual son of Joseph, while it honoured Him as the 
last of the Old Testament prophets, the reformer of Israel, en- 
dowed with the largest measure of the Spirit for the execution 
of His work, Ebionitism in its Jewish narrowness gradually 
fell, like a withered branch, from the tree of the visible Church , 
but the Deism on which it was founded, continued to agitate the 
ancient Church under more elevated and more profound forms. 
It appeared in the whole series of Monarchians, who had this 
common feature, that they all denied the essential Trinity of the 
Godhead. They embraced, like Noetus, the doctrine of Patri- 
passianism; or, like Sabellius, the doctrine of a merely triple form 
of manifestation ; or, like Alius, a new development of Poly- 
theism,^ rather than plunge into the depths of the doctrine of 
the threefold glory of God. In other words, they could not 
free themselves from the deistic view of the abstract unity of 
God. 

This Deism is also perceived in the system of Nestorius,* so 
far as it misconceives the ideality df the human personality of 
Christ, prepared for throughout the whole history of the human 
race ; while the opposite systems of Eutychianism and Mono- 
physitism could not attain to the full recognition of the human 
reality and historical truth of this personality, and were con- 
sequently perplexed by Gnostic errors. Nestorian as well as 
Gnostic notions have in disguised forms been secretly amal- 
gamated with Christian views, especially with such as regard the 
incarnation of Christ as merely a part of His humiliation, and 
consider it a positive arrangement of God with a view to the 
redemption of mankind.^ 

* In Church histories of Arianism, Anns indeed, m a believer in sabor- 
dlnation, is represented as opposed to the Monarchians, but it is easy to per> 
oeive that subordination, especially the subordination of Christ, well agrees 
with the monarchy of God. 

* The Nestorian terms, ovpi^ua and ipoUfivtf^ to define the manner of 
the union of the divine and human natures, express the immediate and 
merely external meeting and union of the two natures of Christ. Adop- 
tianism also belongs to the same group. 

* If it were agreeable to Christian truth to look upon the incarnation 
of Christ as part of His humiliation, His exaltation must consequently be 
either represented as depriying Him of humanity, or as obscured by the 
continuance of His humanity. The passage Phil. ii. 7, iMvreV U^y«rt, ;m^- 
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This abstract Monotheism took a more philosophic and defi- 
nite form in modem Deism, which is for this reason more 
definitely so called. The Deist looks upon the universe as 
simply nature, as a work of God, separate from Himself, purely 
natural, and self-sustained. He considers that God, in His 
onmipotence, caused the existence of the world to depend upon 
that conformity to law which He imposed upon it ; that He so 
strictly bound it to a rigid conformity to law, as Himself to 
seem constrained and limited by the constraint He had laid 
upon the universe. In his system, conformity to law usurps 
the place of God's active government, and seems to be a second 
divinity, separate from Him, and causing Him, while reposing 
in that absolute supra-mundanism which b the celestial counter- 
part of a monkish renunciation of the world, to leave it to the 
perpetual correctness of its own movements. As, however, con- 
formity to law cannot really work as a second divinity, a divinity 
in the world, it rather becomes, in the religious consciousness of 
the Deist, a shadow obscuring the living God, a partition sepa^ 
rating from Him. This evil result cannot but follow from the 
fact, that the universe, even in its motions, is seen by him 
under a narrowed, an impoverished, a mutilated form. It is 
not the actual world, with its infinite variety, its continual 
progress from lower to higher grades of life, its refined and 
spiritual conformity to law, agreeably to which the ordinary 
appearances of the low^ spheres of life are ever being broken 
through and laid aside, amidst miraculous phenomena, by the 
principles of the higher spheres of life, which furnishes him 
with the facts upon which his theory is formed. His view rests 
rather upon a compendium of natural philosophy, which has 
elevated the elementary principles and definitions thereof to 
eternal statutes. It confounds these statutes of a dead com- 
pendium with the living laws of the world, the formula which 
designates the phenomena with the phenomena themselves, 
empiricism operating upon common every-day remembrance 
witfi the infinite objective reality. The Deist is specially taken 
with the false assumption, that the development of the world 

^ ^vXov Xmfit^p if 4f*64mfcttrt A9$pi»'jcu9 yu6fi>i9f^^ does not denote the in- 
carnation of Christ independently considered, but its historical certainty, 
that He took the form of a servant, that in His forbearance he was like to 
(sinful) ] 
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exhibits a single aeon, ever moving onwards amidst unvarying 
results, as upon an interminable railroad between an inconceiv- 
ably distant commencement, and an as inconceivably distant ter- 
mination. He does not form a conception of progress from SBon 
to aeon in an advancing series, resulting from the introduction 
of higher, deeper, and richer vital principles, and least of all, of 
the appearance of that principle, in the midst of time, which 
eternalizes temporality, transforming the restless course of its 
unending line into the solemn movement of a circle returning 
upon itself. The shortsightedness, prejudice, and enmity with 
which Deism has, on its subordinate principles, criticised the 
facts of Gospel history, are well known.* In modem Rational- 
ism it has striven to ennoble itself, has taken a more Christiaii 
form, and has endeavoured to make better terms with the high 
reality of the Gospel history. But even nationalism radically 
failed, because the inconceivableness of the abstract mono- 
tonous unity of the Godhead, the necessity of the Trinity in 
Unity, the living light of the personality of God in its self- 
manifestation, had not yet risen upon it. Hence, in its inter- 
pretations of Scripture, and delineations of the life of Jesus, it 
has ever employed a criticism more or less betraying an Ebionite 
point of view. Even in the days of the Apostle John, the influ- 
ence of these extraneous heathen principles was manifested in 
the critical opinions uttered against the heavenly reality of the 
divine-human life of Christ. The apostle proclaimed the deity 
of Christ, in opposition to incipient Ebionitism (1 John iv. 15) ; 
the truth of His humanity, in opposition to incipient Gnosticism 
(1 John iv. 2). But mixed forms, especially the system of 
Cerinthus, soon resulted from the elective affinity of these ex- 
tremes, and frequently reappeared.* 

In our own times, the Gnostic element, under the form of 
modem cultivation, has shown its old critical antagonism to the 
great ideal reality of the Gospel history in Strauss's Life of 

^ English Deism, in its practical results, viz., critical attacks upon 
sacred history, was specially introduced with the sensualistic philosophy of 
Ix)cke. Comp. Tjcchler, Gesch, des Engl. Deismus^ p. 154, etc. 

^ Philo may be cited as an example. As an Israelite, he could not be a 
complete Gnostic ; nor, as a Platonist, a complete Israelite. By his as- 
sumption of the eternity of matter, he stood below the Old Testament, 
while thinking to stand above it. 
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Jesus ; the Ebionite element, under that of modem scholarship, 
has expressed the same antagonism in the Life of Jesus by 
Paulus. The work of the former has, indeed, assimilated many 
elements belonging to the latter point of view ; indeed, the latest 
productions of antagonistic criticism can scarcely be reduced to 
any, not even to heathen principles. 

An intelligent view of the principles of antagonistic criti- 
cism exhibits their coimection with those dark powers of heathen 
natural life, which Christianity criticised, t.e., sentenced and 
conquered in the Gospel history. If they regain any influence 
within the Christian Church, notwithstanding their former over- 
throw, in their original forms, this is a consequence of special 
compounds and relations in the sphere of spiritual life. A vene- 
rable and respectable Pharisaism will often obtain considera- 
tion in the presence of rank Antinomianism ; while, again, the 
idealistic spiritual aspirations of Gnosticism will gain fresh 
favour when orthodoxy stiffens into mere lifeless precepts. The 
facts of the Gospel history had long been treated by the Church 
in a rigidly positive manner, and regarded rather as dead mar- 
vels than living miracles; their vital power, and innumerable 
vital relations, being misconceived, — their ideality, unappreci- 
ated. It was ordained that the stiff rigidity in which the living 
pictures depicted in the Gospel history were held by such a 
view, should be broken up by the electric shock of a partial and 
Gnostic treatment. 

NOTES. 

1. The common principle of every possible product, both of 
naked extra-Christian Heathenism, and of broken up and chris- 
tianized Heathenism, is ungodliness, impiety : impersonal Athe- 
ism, with respect to the subjective view ; Materialism, with re- 
spect to the objective appearance. Atheism trembles to admit 
that solution of the problem, the government of God in all 
reality ; hence its product is Materialism, the unspiritual sub- 
stance. Materialism is the refuse of the world, heaped up before 
the door of indolent Atheism. The measure of the one is the 
measure of the other. The heathen system, to be understood 
in its specifically heathen character, must be viewed on this 
side, viz., that of its impiety. If, on the contrary, it is viewed, 
as is usual, only in its piety, which, as a morbid and super- 
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stitioos piety, corresponds with its impiety, it is difficult, f nnda^ 
mentally, to refute it. For example, it is not so easy, when 
contending with the fire-worshipper, to dispute the beauty and 
magic power of fire, as to show him how erroneous it is to 
regard water as a God-forsaken mass. The temple-worshipper 
feels, when within his fane, a divine awe ; it is, so to speak, 
the asylum of his delusion ; but it is in its profane environs 
that the Erinnys of criticism must attack him. The Pantheist 
feels himself happy in contemplating that divine afflatus which 
breathes through the universal ; but he must be shown that he 
is unhappy in the presence of that great glory, the majesty of 
the eternal conscious Spirit, whose ever-powerful and conscious 
unity makes the universal, independently considered, to vanish 
into nothing. It must be proved to him that his system, in 
wanting a definite God, the eternal spiritual consciousness of 
God, has too little of God ; not, as seems to have been some- 
times thought, that it has too much of God. The Deist boasts 
of maintaining the unity of God. But if he is forced to ac- 
knowledge the absolute darkness which lies in the notion of an 
abstract unity of God, and also to confess the blackness of 
darkness proceeding from the rigid mechanism of an universe 
left by God to its own laws, he is on the road to recognise that 
the unity of the eternal God cannot be conceived of, in its 
vitality, without the form of Trinity. 

2. Gnosticism has this peculiarity, that it can only form 
schools and not churches, because it knows only morbid ideals, 
which can never become flesh and blood ; a transient summer of 
the divine, which can never become the sun of the personal Gt)d- 
head. Its chief characteristic is antagonism to the accomplished 
realization of divine government. Hence the Gnostic systems 
also must be simply viewed and arranged according to their 
polemic relations to the Old Testament doctrine of creation, to 
the real advent of Christ in the Old Testament, and to His in- 
carnation in the New, and according to the development of these 
relations. Consequently, even Manichseism must be regarded as 
only a potentialized Gnostic system. With regard to Gnosticism 
in general, the thesis may be laid down, that there is no Panthebm 
which does not include dualism, no dualism which does not in- 
clude Pantheism. The Pantheist finds the existence of an evil 
being, first, in general finity ; next, in human sensuousness ; 
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lastly, in the human feeling of dependence, t.^., in religion. 
Dualism is continually betraying its Pantheism, by it^ inability 
to maintain the precise line of demarcation between the kingdom 
of light and the kingdom of darkness. Darkness comes forth 
in the kingdom of light, and the lost germ of light is again 
sought in the kingdom of darkness ; this confusion is the sign of 
that pantheistic somnolency which overcomes the heroic efforts 
of dualism. 

3. Every form of Deism has the peculiarity of regarding the 
existence of the world as a trivial reality, as the great totU 
comme chez nousy which need not be surrendered to the all-ruling 
Godhead ; while Gnosticism makes the actual world a terrible 
sacrifice, to be consumed upon the altar of the ideal, like sin 
itself ; nature, a declension from the ideal ; individuality, limita- 
tion ; the features of the countenance, a caricatare of the spirit, 
haunting the world ; personality, the selfish Sunday chUd which 
will not accommodate itself to the perpetual process of the 
dialectic railroad ; the historical Christ, ideality niggardly of 
its abundance, the ideal in oppressive majesty ; and, lastly, 
the Gospel history, the high land which opposes a granite-like 
resistance to the overwhelming stream of idealistry, and will 
not in its volcanic character surrender itself to the process 
which would convert it into one of the sedimentary deposites 
of mythology. 

4. As the vampire is said to be nourished by the blood which 
he sucks from the living sleeper, so does dualism derive its 
triumphs from the blood of the Church herself, when she has 
fallen asleep over her riches. If, for instance, the ideality of 
the Gospel history had been always daly estimated, its reality 
could never have been so sadly misconceived ; and if its reality 
had been more powerfully proclaimed, criticism could not have 
attempted to convert its ideality into scraps of wonderful New 
Testament grammar. Dr Paulus' view of Gospel history is done 
away with by Dr Winer's New Testament Grammar. If the 
real grammar can do so much for the ideal theology, how much 
more must the real theology be able to do for it 1 

5. The warning of the Apostle Paul, Col. ii. 8, applies here : 
pXjhrere firf ri^ vfiS^ larai 6 avXaryayY&v Bui rfj^ (f>iXoa-o<f>la^ icaX 
Kcvrj^ airdrrf: xarh Trjv irapc£o<Ti,v r&v avOpdmwVj KO/rib rk aroir- 
yjua rot) Koafwvy ical ov /cark Xpurrov. iri ip aur^ tcaToucei irdp 
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TO ifKrfptopM T^9 deoTTjfTo^ (TfOfurriKSy;. Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradi- 
tion of men, (through the philosophy, namely, which is formed) 
after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ (which 
does not look upon Christ, but upon elements, atoms, matter, as 
the principle of the world). For in Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily (in the unity of the bodily appearance). 
For so would I translate and explain this passage.^ Thus the 
apostle is contrasting, with all earnestness, the philosophy 
founded on the assumption that the elements are the principle of 
the universe, with the philosophy which recognises Christ as the 
principle of the universe, and that, not as if delivering a dis- 
course, but speaking of it in its proper meaning, bolli in a 
Christian and speculative manner. This philosophy arose from 
human, t.^., heathen tradition, and did not overcome Heathenism. 
It was, at first, rightly called philosophy, as being the sincere 
effort of the human mind to attain to knowledge ; but now that 
it would maintain itself in opposition to the philosophy which is 
after Christ, it became vain deceit. And they who would impose 
it upon Christians, spoiled them, deprived them of the infinite 
riches laid up in Christ, and chiefly of the certainty that in Him 
the fulness of the Godhead, and the most decided individual cor- 
poreity, became one. While Christian philosophy — which is not 
mere philosophy, because it goes beyond abstractions, and presses 
on from life to life — recognised Christ as the eternal principle of 
the universe, this miserable philosophy, which makes Christians 
poor, looked upon the elements as the principle of the universe. 
Here, then, we find the materialism of the heathen view of the 
world resolving itself, before the eye of the philosopher, into 
atoms or elements. These float before his view like dark mouches 
volantesy which he cannot perceive to be caused and arranged by 
the ideality of the great and spiritual principle of the universe, 
and are seen, in consequence of a defect of spiritual vision, in 

* [Virtually the same interpretation is given by Tertnllian {De Prssscrtp. 
IJaereU c. 33) : * Apostolus, cum improbat elemeutis Bervientes, aliquem Her- 
mogenem ostendit, qui materiam non natam introducens dec non nato earn 
comparat, et ita matrem elementorum deam faciens potest ei servire, quam 
dec comparat/ But a full consideration of this and all the other passages 
which bear upon the Gnostic heresy will be found in the Bampton Lectures 
for 1829.— Ed.] 
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mutual interaction with the so-called ^ dark seed' of sinfulness^ 
especially of moral spiritual bondage. The ascetic precepts 
of the teachers of error at Colosse (Col. ii. 16, etc.) showed 
that they were founded on Gnostic, consequently on dualistic 
principles. Even these precepts are (rroij(€ia rov Koa-fiov (Col. 
ii. 20; Gal. iv. 3, 9); and are consistent with the theoretic 
assumption of the world-forming aTotj(€ta. The profane sense, 
whiph looks on the world as profane, must be brought* back by 
the strictness of the precept to a feeling for what is holy, that it 
may discover the principle of what is holy, that principle which 
both theoretically and practically sanctifies the world. By this 
allusion, the apostle seems to have been led to designate even 
the Israelitish precepts as aroijaeia rov /eoa-fiov. 



SECTION V. , ^ 

ANTAGONISTIC CRITICISM IN ITS DIALECTIC DEALINGS. 

An interest for Christianity is an interest for reality itself, 
and therefore one with the spirit of truth. True Christianity 
knows nothing of partiality. The history of the apostles gives 
repeated instances of this Christian elevation of mind ; e.g.y in 
the narratives of the ruin of Judas, the fall of Peter, the deceit 
of Ananias. The cause of Christianity is therefore never served 
by deceitful arguments. But neither can perfect truth be at- 
tacked continually from opposite stand-points. Its distortion 
may contend with the distortions of other ages ; inhuman Chris- 
tianity and unchristian humanity, monkery and philanthropy — 
phenomena which contain their own refutation — may for a long 
time contend with each other, but one aspect of pure truth cannot 
oppose another. Consequently, when Christianity, as realized 
truth, as incarnate ideality, meets with an inconsistent criticism 
of its records, it may be expected that the deception of the anta- 
gonistic principle will soon develop itself into a web of deception 
in the execution. Modern antagonistic criticism cannot conceal 
this feature. An unprejudiced criticism of this criticism cannot 
but more and more bring to light the thread of special pleading, 
running through all its operations. Such a method of proceed- 
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iDg has indeed been frequently provoked by the equally morbid 
paitiality, with which Church theology has endeavoured to recon- 
cile the discrepancies of the four Gospels. When Church notions 
pursued their course without opposition, the doctrine of inspira- 
tion was carried to such an extreme, that not only the whole 
Bible,, but every letter of the Bible, was made a Christ of. The 
infallibility of the four Gospels was viewed as excluding every 
uncertainty and inaccuracy in each single narrative. One; re- 
sult of this false assumption was the so-called harmony, Le^ an 
attempt to bring all the Gospels into perfect agreement with 
each other, even in minute details. But harmony shot beyond 
the mark. The false assumption led to a false execution, to 
artifices in exposition which were carried to the extremes of 
special pleading. Church theology, however, was punished for 
the faults committed by this well-meant harmony, by a three 
times more powerful antagonistic harmony. The presumption, 
that as the commemorative saying is repeated in lyric poetry, so 
what is most important in history may also be exactly repeated, 
as, e.g.j the cure of the blind at Jericho, the purification of the 
temple, may always be pleaded in favour of the former harmony. 
Antagonistic harmony, on the other hand, has laid down terrible 
canons.^ The Gospel narrative must, above all things, be in 
harmony with ordinary reality. If the fact it relates has a 
glimmer of ideality, if it inclines to the miraculous,^ if it is per- 
vious to the ideal, and thus symbolical, it is therefore suspicious.' 
This applies especially to the ethic sublimity, the moral and re- 
ligious dignity, with which the Gospel history exhibits its facts.^ 

> CompftPe Ebrard, Gospel History (Clark's Tr.), p. 47, History of Har- 
mony. Ebrard has well shown that Strauss proceeds upon the prindpleB of 
an exaggerated harmouy, antagonistic to the Gospel history. 

* ' God acta upon the world as a whole directly, but upon its several parts 
only by means of His agency upon other parts, t.e., by the laws of nature. 
^ — ^The miracles which God wrought for and by Moses and Jesus, are not 

emanations from His direct agency upon the whole, but presuppose a direct 
action in particular cases, and are, so far, in opposition to the ordinary type 
of divine agency in the world.' — Strauss, Leben Jesu^ vol. i. p. 97. 

* Certainly truth must be the foundation of a universal anticipation and 
notion ; yet this truUi will not consbt of a single fact exactly corresponding 
to such a notion, but of an idea realized in a series of facts often very dis- 
similar to such a notion. — Id. vol. i. p. 237. 

* As neither an individual in general, nor the commencing point in an 
historical series in particular, can be at the same time archetypal ; so, if 
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It is the superiority of the Gospel history to the ordinary reality 
of common life which, according to antagonistic criticism, makes 
its historic tmth suspicious^ Facts consequently increase in im- 
probability, in proportion as they surpass the circle of the em- 
pirically natural, the real, and the common. The second har- 
mony which this criticism requires, is the agreement of the several 
Qospel reporters in the details of their narrative. The Gospel 
records are to bear the impress of lawyer-like exactness, and 
to prove themselves to be protocols, stating the external facts of 
circumstances, with perfect care as to the reception of detail. 
And in proportion as they want the qualities of protocols, as 
they fail to give to matters the form of a judicial process, are 
they to be regarded as untrustworthy.^ 

The first of these requisitions fundamentally denies the very 
principle which makes the Gospels, gospels. For they have no 
facts to relate which can be easily fitted into the empiricism of 
the Adamic aeon, but t^e facts of that new principle of ideal-real 
humanity, whereby the miraculous breaks through the old sphere 
of nature, the eternal and spiritual light shines through human 
corporeity and reality, the majesty of perfect righteousness ap- 
pears in the reality of a human life — a life surrounded by a 
retinue of moral heroes whom it calls into being, contending 
with the demoniacal powers which oppose it, and savingly and 
judicially pervading the old and sinful human nature with its 
effects. If the weak mind, giddy and stunned by such an an- 
nouncement, betakes itself to crossing and blessing before this 
principle and the heroes it produces, it is at liberty to do so ; 
but when it finds fault with the details of that which is so mira- 

Christ be regarded decidedly as man, the archetjpal nature and development 
which Schleiermacher ascribes to Him, cannot be made to accord with the 
laws of human existence. 

» Compare Tholuck'a Glaubwurdigkeit der evang. Gesch. p. 438. The 
author is humorously enumerating the canons upon which Strauss^s Lehen 
Jew is founded. Tlie fifth is called ^ The Castor and Pollux canon — in 
which the one of two contradictory narratives by its very existence excludes 
the other, and is in its turn shaken by the rejection of the other.* Even 
the agreement of two Evangelists is not to defend the credibility of their 
statements. Both Matthew and Luke affirm that Jesus was bom at Beth- 
lehem, and yet the critic, from the sum of their statements, obtains the 
lenlt^ that Jesus was not born at Bethlehem, but most probably at Naiareih. 
Vol. i. 327. 
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culous, symbolical, and holj, it is committing itself to the criti- 
cism of the principle, while deluding itself with the idea that it 
is but criticising the accounts of its operations. This critical 
requisition for the agreement of the Gospel narratives with the 
old empirical reality, the true critic will, as a Christian, feel 
bound to reject. But the second requisition he will reject as a 
historian ; for it would either drive every genuine historian to 
despair by its results, or rather, hinder him by its absurdity. 
This demand ignores from the very first the fact that the Evan- 
gelists are relating history, and therefore a series of facts, which, 
having been already reflected in the subjective spiritual life of 
the narrators, can no longer be had in the form of an abstract 
chronicle, nor converted into one. It falls into the further error 
of forgetting that the Evangelists relate religious history ; a his- 
tory which they did not compose and arrange with a view to the 
requirements of the scientific, but of the religious interest, nor 
propagate for the furtherance of a partial scientific knowledge, 
but rather for the purpose of communicating to others, or at 
least of increasing in them, that same life which they had them- 
selves found in these facts.^ Finally, this requisition miscon- 
ceives that which is most important, viz., that these narrators 
relate'Christian history, and therefore facts which in their very 
nature could not but assume a fresh aspect in each mind accord- 
ing to its individuality, while they yet remain the same, because 
they are the facts which are to explain the general life in the 
individual, as well as the individual in the general. The his- 
torian must not fail duly to appreciate the co-operation of the 
historical spirit, especially of the religious spirit, nor finally of 
the Christian spirit, first, in the original facts of the history, and 
secondly, in the manner of its narration. He must not be con- 
demned to write merely the history of nations, when he is chiefly 
concerned with heroes, and even with the greatest heroes ; and 
if he is to understand the circumference of history, he must be 
allowed to grasp its centre, and to contemplate it from this point. 
The sway exercised by this false premiss over the works of anta- 
gonistic criticism is expressed in a mass of separate sophistries, 
whose connection therewith does not always at first strike the 
eye. Arguments are often pleaded before the bar of Gospel 

^ * It is well to observe that we have not before us a history of religion, 
but a religious history.' — Gelpke, die Jugendgeschichte des Herm^ p. 2. 
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criticism which would not pass nncensured, much less prevail^ in 
any civil court. Some practices have already become standing 
figures. Among them, for instance, is the plan of considering 
the Evangelists stupid ; understanding their words in the most 
literal manner, and assuming that they were incapable of inten^ 
tionally narrating anything paradoxical, imaginative, or symboli- 
cally signiBcant. Thus it is asserted that Luke, the di'sciple of 
Paul, makes the Lord, in an Ebionite sense, declare the blessed- 
ness of the poor, as simply poor ;^ that John puts a false word 
into Andrew^s mouUi, when the latter says, * We have found the 
Christ,' since he did not purpose to seek the very person of the 
Messiah ;^ that the Synopticists make the Redeemer give a hint 
to the Pharisees that He is not to be regarded as a descendant 
of David, by asking them the question, how David could call 
the Messiah his Lord (Ps. ex. 1) if He were his son (Matt. xxii. 
42 ; Mark xii. 36 ; Luke xx. 41).' This plan is, however, re- 
versed as occasion requires, and the critic seems to undertake 
the part which the Evangelists have just been made to play : 
now he cannot form a notion of their meaning, can often find 
no connection in their compositions, or finally, only some lexical 
connection, i.^., a word in one Gospel saying reminds the Evan- 
gelist of a similar word in another Gospel saying, and induces 
him to report it Thus the lexical, aproposy the worst of all, b 
said to be the reason of many of those transitions in the Scrip- 
tures which have for many centuries appeared to the Christian 
mind the most subtle product of inspired thought during the 

* Strauss, Lehen Jesu, .vol. i. p. 640. 

* Baner, Kritik der evang, Geschickte des Johannes^ p. 46. 

^3 Weisse, Evang, Geschickte^ voL i. p. 587. According to this view of 
this Btriking passage, Christ gave the Pharisees a clandestine intimation of 
His origin by giving them to understand that He was not descended from 
David. Such an intimation would assume a very intimate relation between 
Christ and the Phansees; it would further assume that the Pharisees 
already took Him for the Messiah, and also that He believed they would 
esteem Him to be the Messiah, even if they perceived from His intimation 
that He was not the son of David ; and finally, that the Messiah could not 
descend from David, because the spirit of prophecy had already repudiated 
this notion in the psalm. How can so many follies be put at once into the 
mouth of Him who ever spake that which was right, for the sake of making 
* an appergcu' t The ' apper^u ' is, however, quite good enough to glide into 
some half-doasen theological works. 

VOL. I. L 
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apostolic age.* At length, however, antagonistic criticism comes 
boldly forward with its pretensions to an infinite superiority 
to the Evangelists. One is praised — ^he is said to be highly poe- 
tical ; a second and a third are censured — their words strike the 
critic as strange ; a fourth is branded as a designing, glaring, 
unholy writer, a coarse falsifier of what is sacred, and condemned 
as a criminal. It is in the latter position that St John stands 
with respect to the critic Bruno Bauer.^ Thus does antagonistic 
criticism, which seemed to begin its task in so cool and tranquil 
a disposition, and with such entire freedom from assumptions, 
finish by taking up its genuine position, and exhibiting that pas- 
sionate moral and religious abhorrence, in which it takes a final 
leave of the Gospels. Such a termination manifests the nature 
of its origin and progress, and exposes the moral vein running 
through the whole process, — the antagonism of its principle to 
the personal incarnation of God, and its holy results. Bold and 
direct assertions and coarse accusations form the appropriate 
climax of such a conclusion ; for a false principle ever follows up 
its other practices with effrontery sufficient to complete their 
work. 

NOTES. 

1. A collection of examples of the sophistical dealings of 
antagonistic criticism might here be adduced, to complete the 
proofs already given. We can, however, only refer to the prin- 
cipal works of this kind, and to the numerous examinations of 
them. Tholuck, in his often cited essay, has repeatedly pointed 
out the sophistry of Strauss's work. With regard to the special 

' The proposition may be laid down as a principle, that in every pro- 
duction of criticism the critic is comparing his own standard with the sub- 
ject to be measured, his sense with the sense to be estimated. All criticism 
is so far a contest, nay, a wager. The critic, in the pride of his intellectual 
power and authority, says, e.^., of such a passage in the Gospels : I do not 
understand this passage. In this case, either the Evangelist must be far 
below him, or he must be far below the Evangelist. But if at last he gives 
it as his decided judgment. This is only a lexical connection, what is this 
but uttering the exclamation, va banc, with respect to the book criticised? 
The credit either of the book or of the critic, with respect to religious and 
moral intelligibility, is now destroyed. 

" See Bauer's Kritik der ev, Geschickte der Synoptiker und des Johannes^ 
vol. iii. p. 185. 
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treatment of the history of Christ's childhood, examples of the 
kind in question are brought forward in my essay, Ueher den 
geschichtlichen Cliarakter der kanonischen Evangelien. The most 
striking specimens must, however, be sought in the criticism 
* which goes beyond ' Strauss. Certainly ^ criticism,' in its last 
stage, has become the partie honteuse of modern science. 

2. There are many who, in the field of theological discus- 
sion, and especially of scientific criticism, entirely repudiate 
such a proceeding as ^ putting to their consciences ' the results 
of their inquiries. This strange decision, rightly understood, 
exhibits the intention of setting up a scientific priesthood whose 
dicta are by no means to be impugned. For the very essence 
of priestcraft consists in the separation between the moral cha- 
racter of the individual and the spiritual calling which he fills. 
The spiritual calling is thereby made a spiritual mStier, The 
ecclesiastical priest declines having his decisions- * put to his con- 
science ;' the scientific priest declines to have the result of his 
inquiries referred to the roots of his opinion, his moral prin- 
ciples. A consistent man, on the contrary, would feel it an 
offence if his scientific work were not regarded as the product 
of his mind, and in agreement with his conscience. He would 
look upon it as an honour, that the moral significance of his 
conclusions — their relation to the deepest interests of the heart, 
to the highest principles, should be recognised, and that his 
works should be regarded as the acts of worship arising from 
his personal religion. According to the Christian principle, 
that the inner life must possess a unity of character (Matt. vi. 
22 ; Jas. i. 8), the Church must, once for all, repudiate the 
recognition of this priestly dualism, which would make the man 
of science as distinct from his works, as the butcher is from the 
animal he slaughters. Even modem philosophy opposes this 
violent separation of the intellectual and the moral man. Kant 
rebuilds the whole world of knowledge, which he had destroyed 
as resting upon itself, upon the solid foundation of the con- 
science ; Fichte makes the deciding Ego the very centre of 
gravity in the sphere of knowledge; Hegel finds everything, 
and especially religion and morality, in the reasoning power. 
With such premises, how is it possible to protest against the 
relations of the reason to the conscience ? It is only possible 
in the cowardly stage of antagonism. When the disease reaches 
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the stage of effrontery, it openly avows the connection of its 
critical operations, with its enmity to Christianity. 



SECTION VI. 



ANTAGONISTIC CBITICI8M, IN ITS INTEBHIXTURE OF CONTBA- 
DICTOBT ASSUMPTIONS, AND OPPOSITE MODES OF TREAT- 
MENT. 

Unquestionably, it is but a natural mental operation, that 
the Gospels should be viewed, tested, and opposed,' from each 
of the above described pre-Christian or inter-Christian points of 
view. Nor can the right, and even the duty, of every man to 
test the Gospel records, according to his power and calh'ng, from 
a Christian point of view, by bringing them to certain formal 
and essential axioms, and judging them accordingly, be ques- 
tioned. With respect to their form, inquiry must be made how 
far they are self-consistent, in accordance with each other, and 
with the known character of the times to which they refer. 
Whatever discrepancies appear, ^re set dowQ against them ; but 
while their credibility, in essential matters, would be weakened 
by essential discrepancies, it can only be strengthened by non- 
essential ones. The essential matter, however, judging from 
their tendency, is everywhere to narrate only the Gospel, that 
is, the histoiy of Jesus in its religious significance and effects. 
With regard to the axioms of Christian criticism, the Gospel 
narratives must be homogeneous with the essential definitions of 
the Christian view of the universe. The general Church re- 
cognition of the God-man, of His life, ministry, death upon the 
cross, resurrection, and ascension, must form the principles, 
according to which the matter of the Gospels must be tested. 
These axioms, e.g.j instantly bring to light the difference between 
the canonical and apocryphal Gospels;^ and where they lead to 
the discovery of weaknesses, failings, and blemishes in evan- 
gelical narratives, their decision must be followed, regardless of 
consequences. Criticism is fully justified in taking either of 

1 Compare Tholack, die Olauhwurdigkeit^ p. 106 ; Ullmann, HistorUch 
Oder Myihisch, p. 181. 
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these opposite points of view : the antagonistic, or that arising 
from the Christian view of the wwld. But matters are changed 
when they are deceptively and obscurely intermingled. When 
criticism designates the annihilation of Christian theology, Chris- 
tian theology; and, while professing to proceed only according to 
the principles of formal criticism, will, in the midst of the argu- 
ment, admit of none but those antichristian axioms from which it 
originates, thus rushing from affected surprise into decided antago- 
nism, it has even more reason than Wallenstein to exclaim, ^ The 
ambiguity of my life accuses me.' A procedure might indeed be 
imagined, which should exhibit a combination of the two points 
of view, without falling under this reproof : An individual might 
write a criticism of the Gospels from some one or other religious 
feeling of his own, in which, from the very first, he would have 
r^ard only to the relation in which the consequences of the 
Gospel history would stand to the dicta of this feeling. In 
this manner, every one who approaches the Gospel history, 
enters into a process of exercbihg his criticism upon it, and in Ids 
turn experiencing its criticism of himself. The philosopher may, 
if he will, criticise the Gospel in detail, according to his professed 
system. He is not expected to judge it by any other than his 
own. But it will better become him to betake himself to princi- 
ples, than first to lose himself in the discussion of particulars. 
A criticism of the Gospels, however, professing to be theological, 
or, in other words, to be mere criticism, naturally leads us to 
presume that it will judge of the Gospels according to their own 
premiss, viz., the truth of Christianity. Upon this ground only 
has it a right to enter into matters of detail ; such, «.^., as the 
religious consciousness of Jesus at His twelfth year, the spirit of 
His farewell discourse, etc. But if it seeks, from the first, to 
demolish this premiss, attacking it in its details on every oppor- 
tunity, — if, from the first, it suffers non-Christian axioms to 
regulate its proceedings, — ^it forfeits all claim to indulgence in 
particulars, and all pretence of judging and testing the Gospels 
in that Christian spirit which, as such, should judge and test all 
things. When once the antagonistic relation is established, this 
complication disappears. The discussion is then carried on in 
the sphere of religious philosophy, and outside the gates of the 
sanctuary. The deep matters, such as the subject of connection 
in the Gospels, which only the Christian spirit can solve, and 
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which must remam hidden from non-Christian views, are no 
longer discussed. It will then he regarded as even unscientific 
to enter intp particulars with adversaries who contest principles. 
Modem antagonistic treatment of the life of Jesus should have 
been answered by dogmatism. If a lawyer had been commis- 
sioned to reply to the sophistical analysis of the details of the 
Gospels, how easily might a lawyer-like reply have been found 
to these lawyer-like attacks ! Nay, perhaps, a master of his art 
might, in conducting the cause of the Evangelists, have succeeded 
in exhibiting, in the style of their adversaries, a connected pro- 
tocol out of all their several accounts. This much is, however, 
plainly manifest from the above described intermixture of critical 
starting points, that theological criticism, as such, is still in its 
infancy, and that the first step to be taken, should be an attempt 
to develop the principles of criticism itself, to bring the instru- 
ment into conformity with its ideal, that it may not be employed 
as a mongrel kind of proceeding, between judicial execution and 
private assassination, in an uncertain and destructive manner, 
producing nothing but the most perplexing illusions. 

NOTE» 

The two well-known titles — Tlte life ofJestis critically treated 
— and Christian Doctrine exhibited in its historical developmenty 
and in its opposition to modem science-r-have often been men- 
tioned as characteristic indications of such an intermixture of 
opposite critical points of view. The compositor would have 
more accurately exhibited the peculiar relation between what is 
acknowledged and what is denied in these titles, if his italics had 
distributed the emphasis thus : The Hf e of Jesus, critically treated 
— Christian Doctrine, etc., in its opposition to modem science^ 
The title ^ The Lord* seems strangely introduced in the critical 
works of Bauer, in the midst of an attempt to consign to de- 
struction the glory of His works. In the third volume, indeed, 
it gradually disappears, and the name of Jesus takes its place. 
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SECTION VII. 

THE CHRISTIAN THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM OF THE GOSPEL 
NARRATIVES. 

A course of argument which proceeds upon no definite prin- 
ciples, or upon principles not decidedly those of the Christian 
point of view, can by no means be brought forward or recog- 
nised as theological criticism. Many works making pretensions 
to this title, have been characterized by their denial of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, the principles of historical criticism, and 
even the principle of being consistent with themselves. Every 
utterance and evasion of subchristian or antichristian assump- 
tion, every sophistry and chicane employed in the examination 
of the Gospels, has been called criticism. To lay down an 
organon of criticism, is therefore of the first necessity. 

It has been laid down as the first principle of criticism, that it 
should be entirely free from assumption. Freedom from assump- 
tion has even been said to be criticism. Hence a more accurate 
definition of this notion may reasonably be demanded. The 
requisition that the critic should not allow himself to be influ- 
enced by preconceived opinions, is quite another from that which 
demands that he should not start from Christian premises. It 
is, however, too indefinite to settl^ anything satisfactorily. This 
freedom from assumptions is never found as a gift of nature, for 
even the most mindless of men has his interests. If he has no 
holy, he has unholy interests, because he is a man, a being 
whose inner nature can never sink or stiffen into absolute indif- 
ference. The most indolent exhibit some kind of party spirit, 
and even the despairing are destroyed by the fearful power 
of false assumptions. It is only when moral and religious de- 
velopment has reached its climax, that a kind of energetic 
freedom from assumptions can appear, which i^ then, however, 
identical with the most sublime assumption. For it is not till 
man clearly recognises that pure reality is identical with truth, 
that he attains the courage and joy which enable him to look 
upon the facts he is investigating in a purely objective manner, and 
to perceive that truth will gain most by an utter renunciation of 
the selfish interference of Us own special interests, by a complete 
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surrender to the divine, in its naked reality. Thus man does 
not become free from assumptions till he assumes that truth 
appears in reality. But this is, in fact, the assumption of the 
eternal truth of Christianity ; namely, that the ideal is realized, 
not merely in myths, but in facts ; that the God-man must be 
manifested, not merely in scattered reflections, but in the pleni- 
potence of individuality and personality. It is in this funda^ 
mental dogma that Christianity appears as the religion of the 
spirit. Hence Christianity is identical with objective criticism, 
and the Christian spirit, as such, is free from assumptions, be- 
cause it consists in the highest assumption, and vice versa. Ab- 
solute freedom from assumption then, is, in the relation of a 
vital contrast, one with absolute assumption, and this contrast, 
in its on^iess, forms the chief principle of Christian criticism. 
Its results are not merely a series of absolute critical proposi- 
tions, but of absolute critical acts. Partial freedom from assump- 
tion, on the contrary, is more or less unconsciously connected 
with the partial assiunption, that a perpetual schism exists be- 
tween spirit and nature, between truth and reality, an abyss 
between Godhead and manhood, which can only be filled up 
and covered over by artifices fitted to either of these require- 
ments. Hence it looks upon reality as a world infected, in its 
very nature, with illusions. This low-pitched and false assump- 
tion begets, as has been seen, a criticism after its own kind. The 
first principle of true criticism, however, is the conviction that 
the actual world unfolds truth, and that truth is exhibited in 
facts, the highest truth in the highest fact. Hence arises the 
general requisition, that the critic should test the matter in hand 
with a morality corresponding to this conviction. He is seeking 
truth in the object he is testing ; he must therefore approach it 
with truth. Generally speaking, truth is the absolute connec- 
tion, the conformity of the particular with the whole, and with 
the infinite. But in the province of criticism,, truth exhibits 
itself in a definite succession of incidents. First, the speech 
or expression is self-consistent ; this is its logical truth. Then 
the saying is consistent with the inner nature of the person 
speaking ; this is its moral truth. Further, its conformity with 
already accredited testimony is apparent ; this is its historical 
truth. Finally, the saying is in accordance with the Eternal, 
as manifested in the heart of every man, and expressed in the 
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Hfe of the holy ; this confirms its religious truth. In all 
these respects, it cannot bat be required of the true critic, that 
he should himself be in accordance with truth, that he should 
be truthful, or ^ do' the truth, as St John expresses it, in order 
to pass judgment concerning the truth of the matter to be 
tested* 

Thus what criticism demands in its object, it must first ex- 
hibit in its own transactions. It must be true, to be able to 
demand, to appreciate, to test truth. Criticism of the Gospels 
demands of the Gospel which it is testing, first, that it should be 
consistent with itself. The Evangelist may indeed, nay must 
appear to contradict himself. For the appearance of contra- 
diction is the mark of life, depth, and concrete vigour. Nature 
appears to contradict herself a thousand times. If the critic 
finds a difficulty in this appearance of inconsistency, if he re- 
quires of the Gospels a lawyer-like accuracy of expression, he 
does but proclaim his own inability to appreciate them. He may, 
however, and must expect them to be free from real contradic- 
tions. The measure of their logical consistency is but the 
measure of their credibility. Such a consistency is the first 
demand of the critic. But it is therefore ^so his first duty. If 
he contradicts himself, — if, for instance, he at one time designates 
the dulness of the narrative, and at another its picturesqueness, 
as tokens of its unhiatorical nature, if he at different times applies 
different and mutually opposing rules of judgment, — he forfeits 
all claims to the credibility upon which he seems to proceed. 

Logical uncertainty may be the result of enthusiastic delu- 
sion. It may, however, be connected also with moral uncer- 
tainty. Detailed testimony always makes a moral impression : 
the person who speaks is always apparent in the background of 
the speech. It may be perceived from the relation of the whole 
to the parts, whether the highest force of conviction prevails, or 
whether the speaker is endeavouring to persuade himself as well 
as others. When, then, logical inconsistency appears, on closer 
observation, to be moral inconsistency, — when, for instance, a 
hesitation between the dictates of holiness and immoral expres- 
sions is apparent, — ^the moral trustworthiness of the speaker is 
doubtful. The critic examines him in this respect. He may 
condemn him if he betrays decided inconsistency between his 
sayings and his moral nature. But he is himself subject to 
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the same law. If he is continually showing himself preju- 
diced, while laying down entire freedom from prejudice as a 
principle, — if, e.g.y he insists on seeing anecdotes in myths, or 
myths in anecdotes, while it is the nature of the anecdote to be 
sharpened by the occasional, and of the myth to express the or- 
dinary, if he applies diverse weights and measures to differing 
passages, according to the requirements of his special judgment, 
— the spirit of the critic has become his possessing demon, which 
is powerfully rending him in the midst of the process. 

In communications of a historical kind, criticism investigates 
their historical truth, by considering their relation to already 
acknowledged testimony. Historical truth must, first of all, be 
distinguished from the truth exhibited by a legal document or a 
protocol. The latter must exhibit the utmost completeness in 
the description of an event, the former a lively and spirited 
view and comprehension of it. The legal reporter endeavours 
to transcribe an occurrence with the greatest possible accuracy, 
though even this cannot be accomplished without the co-opera- 
tion of the mind's interpretation. The historical narrator, on 
the contrary, draws a free and artistic portrait of the circum- 
stance ; he tries to exhibit its essential features, as they have 
mentally affected himself. History is tbfe actual world viewed 
and exhibited in the element of the mind, of enthusiasm, of the 
ideal. A protocol-like history will never descend to posterity; it 
is only by means of the joint testimony of the ideal, that pictures 
of the world's history can retain their brilliancy to the world's 
end, and to eternity. This peculiar nature of historic truth 
seems to make history utterly uncertain, and does make it un- 
certain to every man who is only susceptible of the kind of evi- 
dence furnished by natural science* But that which makes it 
uncertain in this respect, is the very circumstance which, on the 
other hand, constitutes its certainty, viz., the epic spirit with 
which it is allied. The human mind obtains its highest convic- 
tion, concerning such distant and ancient occurrences as are nar- 
rated to it, by epic, or, as it might with equal propriety be called, 
moral assurance. History does not, however, therefore become 
a mere subjective delusion. The objective credibility of histori- 
cal testimony is one of the most unshakeable convictions of the 
human mind. But the relative degrees of this credibility form 
an endless multitude of historical paths, which entangle the un- 
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candid mind Uke a labyrinth^ while the candid mind finds the 
brightest traces of truth to guide it. The relative degrees of 
certainty correspond with these relative degrees of credibility. 
There are certainties of ancient times, which shine through all 
time, like the stars, nay like the sun and moon in heaven. But 
as soon as the special features of generally certain facts are 
treated of, the special views both of the witnesses and the re- 
cipients of their testimony ai'e apparent. The general historical 
image appears under infinitely various modifications, accordihg 
to the position and disposition of the minds that perceive it. 
The Thirty Years' War assumes one colour in the eyes of the Pro- 
testant, another in the eyes of the Catholic. The Englishman 
talks of the battle of Waterloo, the Prussian of the battle of La 
Belle Alliance ; it is one battle, but each nation has its special 
interest in the more defined conception and description of it. 
If, then, differing stand-points produce differing views of the 
same occurrence, the essential and non-essential must first be 
distinguished, unless all historical truth is to be despaired of. 
But not only will the view formed of an event depend upon the 
spirit in which it is contemplated, but this view will be also in- 
fiiiitely modified by differences in the means by which knowledge 
of it is obtained, by the circumstances of nearness or distance, 
and especially by the individuality of those who consider it. 
The variety of historical images which the same event will im- 
press upon different individuals will, however, be the more 
striking in proportion as the event itself is, on one hand, more 
important, copious, and significant, and, on the other, as the in- 
dividuals who report it are original and significant. But among 
all varieties of outline and colouring, the historical narrative 
must, when tested, present in all essential matters the same image 
as other accredited testimony presents : this is its historic truth. 
The critic must require historic truth in a narrative. But to 
require this, he must possess the historic sense. He must have 
the ability of becoming assured of distant events by means of 
the historic spirit ; the power of transposing himself into the 
past by means of the perpetuity of moral divination ; and suffi- 
cient dehcacy of perception to discern between the objective 
matter of a narrative, and its subjective setting. If this sense 
is wanting, he will either, with superstitious submission, identify 
all the witnesses of a fact with the fact itself, and thus, e.g.y 
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PART V. 

THE AUTHENTICITY OP THE FOUR GOSPELS. 



SECTION I. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL COBROBORATION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 

IN GENERAL. 

One of the noblest branches of ecclesiastical tradition is the 
tradition of the four Gospels. It appears in a threefold form : 
first, as testing and accrediting the Gospels, and investing them 
with ecclesiastical validity ; then as preserving, propagating, and 
expounding them ; and finally, as laying them down as the rule 
and touchstone of the Christianity of all other ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions* It is only the first form of this tradition which will here 
engage us, viz., the attestation furnished to the four Gospels by 
the ancient Church. 

Three stages may be discerned in the progress which this 
attestation exhibits. First, we find that, even in the middle of 
the second century, four Gospels, far surpassing all others in 
value, were known to the Christian Church. Then we learn 
from witnesses of the latter half and close of the same century, that 
the Gospels, known as the four Gospels, must have been the same 
that have been handed down to us ; while towards the close of the 
third and commencement of the fourth century, we find these 
Gospels recognised by the Church in a very decided manner. 

Justin Martyr (a.d. 165) and his disciple Tatian may be 
taken as representatives of the position in which the Church 
stood to Gospel literature. The former was bom in Palestine, 
and died in Rome ; hence he was acquainted with the Church in a 
tolerably extensive circuit. The same was the case with Tatian, 
who belonged to Syria, and returned thither from Rome after 
Justin's death.. Now Justin, in his dialogue with Trypho the 
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Jew, repeatedly appeals to original written testimonies, which he 
designates the memoirs or memorabilia of the apostles {airofivq- 
/jLovev flora tS>v airoaroXxov), He views them both in their con- 
nection with and contrast to the writings of the prophets (to 
av^pafifjuna t&v irpo^yryr&v) ; that is, as a collection of ^tI tings, 
known and acknowledged by the Church, together with the Old 
Testament canon; As much that is found in the four Gospels 
is introduced in this dialogue, it is probable that he included 
these among the memoirs he mentions.* He speaks, indeed, 
also of a Gospel, but this is quite in accordance with the feelings 
and expressions of the Church, and signifies the one obje<;tiye 
Gospel, pervading all the subjective representations admitted 
by the Church. That Justin was acquainted with these also is 
evident, for he calls the memoirs Gospels? When, then, the 
connection in which Justin and Tatian stand with each other is 
taken into accoimt, we cannot but connect the memoirs appealed 
to by the former, with the Gospel writing composed by the latter. 
After the death of Justin, Tatian was led aside by the Gnostic 
tendencies then rife in his native place, and from which he prob- 
ably had not before been entirely free. It was under this in- 
fluence that he composed his work the Diatessaron {hih Tcaa-ar- 
poDv ; out of four, or according to ^ the four').* As a Gnostic, 
he found many causes of offence in the Gospels handed down 
by the Church, which he intended to remedy in this compo- 
sition, in which he omitted the genealogies of Christ and all 
passages relating to His descent from David. If Tatian, then, 
could thus designate his authorities, it is plain that in his days 
four Gospels must have been universally known and acknow- 
ledged ; and how can it be supposed that these were any other 
than those known to liis master Justin t Thus, in the middle 

^ [Eichhorn (represented in England hy Bishop Marsh) denied this con- 
clusion, but it has since been put beyond all question by Semisch and bj 
Winer (Justin evan. canon, usum fuisse ostenditur, 1819). The argument 
is briefly but conclusiTcly exhibited in W. Lindsay Alexander's Christ and 
Chrislianity, pp. 60-60 (1854). Above aU, however, see the very thorough 
investigation by Westcott, Oen, Survey of the History of the Canon qfthe 
New Test,, pp. 105-199 (1855).— Ed.] 

^ Apolog. ii. 0/ yeip dTocrohot h rote ytpof^ipotf ifx ecvrup drofiPHfM' 
viVfAuatv, oi Koihurat wetyyiX/u, etc. 

* Euseb. Hist, Eccles, iv. 29 : o TetrtcifOi avwet^UM riwa. xett ovwayoyilit 
ovjc tXS Ivui ra» ivayyOiletw av¥0ti( r6 hd rtoodpop rovro vpo9ov6(i9t9u. 
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of the second century, there were four Gospels, known as the 
four, decidedly looked upon as valid in the Church ; and, accord- 
ing to Eusebius,* these were the same four as those acknow- 
ledged in later times. Eusebius, however, was not acquainted 
with Tatian's work, and might therefore have been mistaken as 
to its reference to our four Gospels. But Theophilus of Antioch 
(a.d. 181) was also acquainted with four Gospels ; and these 
must have been identical with ours, since Jerome was acquainted 
with commentaries on our four Gospels, which he attributed to 
Theophilus.^ In his work, ad Autolycum^ B. iii., Theophilus 
speaks of the agreement between the prophets and Evangelists 
on the doctrine of justification; and this combination shows 
also the high degree of consideration which must have been 
awarded to the Evangelists in his days. 

The testimony of Papias, who was Bishop of Hierapolis about 
the middle of the second century, and is said to have suffered 
martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius, offers many difficulties con- 
cerning the Gospels. Papias, as it appears, has said (as reported 
by Eusebius in his Hist. Eccles. iii. 39) nothing concerning the 
Gospels of St Luke and St John. To this matter, how^ever, 
we shall hereafter have to recur. Of St Matthew he says, that 
he wrote the X07M1 (the oral Gospel) in the Hebrew language, 
which every one interpreted to the best of his abiUty ; of Mark, 
that he committed to writing what he learned of the Gos- 
pel, as interpreter to Peter. Both these accounts will have to 
be considered when we treat more particularly of these Evan- 
gelists. Thus much is, however, certain, that Papias was ac- 
quainted with one Gospel attributed to Matthew, and another 
attributed to Mark. But why does he not mention the Gospels 
of Luke and John ? It almost seems as if the answer to this 
question might be gathered from a closer consideration of the 
report given of his expressions by Eusebius. According to this, 
Papias made a collection of the oral traditions concerning our 
Lord,' in five books (ovyypdfAfiaTa irhne JsjoyUav tcvfjuiKcov 
i^ffffiaeo^^). In the preface to this work, he explains the man- 

^ See Note 3, on preceding page. 

^ Comp. Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung zur Oeschichte des Neutestament- 
lichen Canons bis auf Hieronymns, p. 45. 

' For the justification of this translation, see the section on the authen- 
ticity of St Matthew. 
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ner in which it was composed. He tells us that he did not con- 
cern himself with the communications of those who delivexed 
new and strange precepts, but inquired after such as received 
what they delivered from the Lord Himself. * And if,' con- 
tinues he, ^ there came a disciple of the elders, I investigated 
the sayings of the elders : what Andrew or Peter had said, or 
what Philip, or what Thomas or James, or what John or 
Matthew, or any other of the Lord's disciples ; then also what 
Aristion or the presbyter John^ tJie Lord^$ disciples^ say!^ Euse- 
bius employs this passage in opposition to Irenaeus, who had said 
that Papias was a disciple (hearer) of John, and a companion of 
Polycarp. He remarks upon it, that Papias here twice intro- 
duces the name of John, the first time in connection with the 
apostles, the second in connection with Aristion, and designates 
this last John as the presbyter, thereby confirming the tradition 
of those who distinguished John the presbyter from the apostle 
of the same name, and maintained that the separate graves of 
both were still to be seen at Ephesus. But Eusebius overlooks 
the fact that Papias also calls the apostles elders. It also escapes 
him, that Papias might here well introduce the name of John the 
apostle or presbyter twice, once as receiving his communications 
at the hands of his disciples, as he did those of Andrew or Peter, 
and again as receiving them directly, like those of Aristion. It 
is also necessary to remark, that John the presbyter is also de- 
cidedly distinguished from Aristion, both being called disciples 
of the Lord, but the title of presbyter being given to John 
alone. Was, then, Aristion, the disciple of the Lord, no pres- 
byter according to the meaning attached to this word by the 
more modem church of Eusebius? In the days of Papias, the 
title presbyter, used in connection with an apostolic name, had 
still a special import in the Church. Papias first speaks of com- 
munications which he derived directly from the disciples of the 
Lord. He was then, in any case, in communication with such, 
whether their names were John, Aristion, or any other. He 
says, too, that he did not neglect indirect tradition, namely, such 
as he received from the disciples of the elders, t.e., the apostles. 

^ £/ ^i '3FW Kmi ^ttpnKo7iOV0nK6ts rig roif 'wpiff^tnipot; Ix^, rovg ru» ^piv- 
fivripttp dyixpipop x6'yov('^i* Aphpieif ^ Ilhpo{ ffs-fir, i rt O/K/txoc ^ rl Qitf*A( 
^ rl * leiKafiof ^ rl * Ittavwus ^ M«r^«cio; % rig inpog rap rou xvpiov fittinrap' & 
rt ^ ApiffTtay Kotl o Tpifffivrtpog 'laappvig 0/ rot/ KvpUv f*»^al >.iyw9tp. 
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When mentioning this second and minor sonrce of information, 
he seems to feel the necessity of accrediting it by the words : As 
also Aristion and John the presbyter, the Lord's disciples, say. 
These, then, famish him the ultimate corroboration of what he 
had learned indirectly concerning the apostles through their 
disciples ; th^y must therefore certainly stand on the same level 
with those whom he names as his first and best authorities. 
Consequently John the elder could be no other than John the 
apostle ; and the very words of Papias, in spite of their being 
misunderstood by Eusebius, confirm the statement of Irenseus. 
If, then, we may translate the Latin name Luke into the Greek 
Aristion, which seems very admissible {Lticere^ apujT€va>)j we 
have this satisfactory explanation of the fact, that the testimony 
of Papias to the two last Gospels is wanting, namely, that in the 
cases of the Evangelist Luke and the Apostle John, Papias had 
their own oral communications in support of his exegesis, in 
place of their Gospels ; and this is the more probable, since he 
was in possession of oral traditions, and it was a principle with 
him to prefer them to written narratives.^ In the case, then, of 
Luke and John he did not inquire after written Gospels, though 
he did so in that of Matthew and Mark ; while, with respect to 
the Gospel of the latter, he inquired also into its apostolic founda- 
tion. He was, in fact, according to the words of Irenseus, an 
apxfxio^ avifpy an ecclesiastical ancient. If such a man men- 
tioned the two first Gospels with a few critical remarks, and 
passed by the two last without comment, such a fact is a strong 
corroboration of all. 

To the testimony of Papias, we join that of Irenaeus (a.d. 202), 
He tells us, in his work against heresies (iii. 1), that Matthew 
brought out a Gospel among the Hebrews, in their own language, 
while Peter and Paul were preaching, and founding a church, 
at Rome: that after their departure, Mark, the disciple and 
interpreter of Peter, transmitted to us in writing what the 
latter had proclaimed: that Luke, the companion of St Paul, 
gave a written summary of the Gospel preached by that apostle: 
and that John also, the disciple of the Lord, who lay on His 
breast, composed a Gospel during his stay at Ephesus, in Asia. 

^ Ov ydp rd ix rap fitfiiXietp TOaQvrop f*i u^tXup v^tTiifcfiupop ovop rd 'jrttpd 
VOL. I. M 
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Clement of Alexandria (about a.d. 22 1), in his Stromata 
(B. iii.)^ quotes an expression which Christ is said to have used 
in answer to a question of Salome, remarking, that this saying is 
not found in any of the four Gospels which have been handed 
down to us, but that it is contained in the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians. He thus distinguishes the latter from the four Gospels, 
and looks upon the latter as exclusively and collectively regarded 
as valid by the Church. According to Eusebius {HuL Eccles. 
vi. 14), he expressed himself (in his Hypotyposes) concerning 
the Gospels in the following manner : — ^That those Gospels were 
first written which contain the genealogies : that Mark, the com- 
panion of Peter in Kome, had, at the request of many, set down 
what Peter preached, and delivered it to them : that Peter heard 
of this, but neither dissuaded him from the undertaking, nor 
urged him to it ; and that John, last of all, seeing that in all these 
Gospels that which was corporeal had been communicated (or* tA 
a-fOfiariKib iv T049 €varff€7Uot^ Be^Xoyrcu)^ and being encouraged 
by his friends, and impelled by the Spirit, composed the spiritual 
Gospel (irvevfiari/cov irovqaa^ EvaryyiKiov), 

Tertullian, a contemporary of Clement (a.d. 220), also tes- 
tifies to the authenticity of the four Gospels. In his writing 
against Marcion, he accuses him of having mutilated the Gospel 
of St Luke (B. iv. c. 2). He lays down the principle, that ihe 
Gospels are, one and all, supported by the authority of the 
apostles, arguing that, thougK there were among the Evangelists 
disciples of the apostles, yet that these did not stand alone, but 
appeared with, as well as after the apostles. He thus views the 
apostolical testimony as a whole, in which those parts which are 
weaker in themselves, viz., the writings of Mark and Luke, par- 
take of the strength of the unquestionable authority inherent in 
those of Matthew and John.^ 

Such was the strength of ecclesiastical authentication be- 
stowed upon our four Gospels, even at the beginning of the 

■ Constitoimiis in primis evangelicam instromentiim apoBtolos auctores 
liabere, quibus hoc mtmoa evangelii promulgandi ab ipso domino sit imposi- 
tum. Si et apostolicos, non tamen solos, sed cum apostolis et post apostolos. 
Quoniam praedicatio discipolorum sQspecta fieri posset de glorise studio, si 
non adsistat illi auctoritas magistrorum, immo Ghristi, qui magistros apos- 
tolos fecit. Denique nobis fidem ex apostolis Joannes et Matthteus insinaant, 
ex apostolicis Lucas et Marcus instaurant, etc. 
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tbird^ and latter half of the second century. Their difiPosion in 
the Church is also certain. Proofs of the early spread of the 
four Gospels in the Syrian church are afforded us by the fact, 
that they were known to Justin Martyr, to his disciple Tatian, 
and to Theophilus of Antioch. From the testimony of Papias, 
which is completed with respect to Luke and John by IrenaBus, 
we obtain the voice of the Asiatic church, with which the Gallic 
was in communication. Clement (to whom may be added 
Origen, in his more frequent mention of the four Gospels) 
shows that, in his days, the Gospels were a special possession of 
the church of Alexandria, while Tertullian bears the same tes- 
timony with respect to that of North Africa. 

The account given of the Gospels by Eusebius, in his Ecclesias- 
tical History (iii. 24), maybe regarded as the sequel to the tradition 
of the early Church concerning them. He tells us that Matthew, 
having preached the faith to the Hebrews, wrote his Gospel in 
his native tongue, when about to proceed to other nations ; and 
that Mark and Luke, having also given forth the Gospels known 
by their names, John, who had hitherto confined himself to an 
unwritten announcement^ resolved upon writing, for the purpose 
of corroborating and completing the three Gospels already in 
circulation ; and that he completed them, chiefly with respect to 
the commencement of Christ's preaching and ministry, which 
had been passed over by the others. Eusebius, by confirming 
the last view, as one already allowed, certainly lays too much 
stress upon an unimportant difference, but his testimony itself is 
independent of this declaration. 

In the time, therefore, of Eusebius, i.e., in the beginning of 
the .fourth century, the authority of the four Gospels was 
regarded by the Church as unassailable, and they were reckoned 
among those books of the New Testament to which no objection 
existed. Their ecclesiastical authority could only be enhanced 
by their being designated as component parts of the canon by 
the decisions of general councils, an authorization which they 
subsequently received, especially at the Council of Laodicea, in 
the middle of the fourth century. 

Subsequent ecclesiastical testimony need not here be entered 
into. It only remains to consider the manner in which the four 
Gospels were regarded and estimated by the Church, as collec- 
tively a spiritual whole. Even Irenseus felt called upon to ex- 
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plain their relation according to its spiritaal import.^ ^ As there 
are four quarters of the heavens in the world wherein we dwell, 
and four winds, so are there four pillars of the Church which is 
spreading over the whole earth, viz., the four Gospels, into 
which the one pillar and support of the Church, the Gospel and 
the Spirit of life, divides itself, and, like four living spirits or 
winds, they diffuse on all sides immortal life, and reanimate man- 
kind. The cherubim, whose appearance was fourfold, were 
their types. The first living creature was like a lion, denoting 
strength, dominion, and sovereignty. The Gospel of John 
answers to this figure ; it represents the glorious and sovereign 
origin of Christ, the Word, by whom all things were made. The 
second was like an ox, denoting the ordinances of sacrifice and 
priesthood. Hence the Gospel of Luke has a priestly character ; 
it commences with the priest Zacharias offering sacrifice to God. 
The third had the face of a man, plainly representing the human 
appearance of the Son of God. It is Matthew who proclaims 
Ills human birth and its manner, after having begun with His 
genealogy. The fourth was like a flying eagle, denoting the 
gift of the Spirit hovering over the Church. Thus Mark testi- 
fies of the prophetic spirit which comes from above, by referring 
to the prophet Isaiah.' Though there is but a very superficial 
foundation for these allegories, yet ecclesiastical theologians con- 
tinued to apply the cherubic forms to the Gospels. Athanasius, 
however, connected the human form with Matthew, giving to 
Mark the symbol of the ox, to Luke that of the lion, to John 
the eagle. Others endeavoured to introduce other combina- 
tions.' The following, however, which is that of Jerome, pre- 
vailed : — ' The first form, that of the man, denotes Matthew, 
because he at once began to write of the man. The form of the 
lion denotes Mark, the voice of the roaring lion of the wilder- 
ness being heard in his Gospel. The third, that of the ox, sig- 
nifies Luke, who begins with the priest Zacharias. The fourth 
form, the eagle, represents John, who soars above, as on eagles' 
wings, and speaks of the divine Word.' This distribution of 
attributes is found also in paintings representing the four Evan- 

^ See Credner, Einleitung in das Neue Test s. 55. 

^ [These may be seen in Saicer^s Thesaurus^ a. y. tvuyyiXtariK. Trench 
has also devoted some interesting pages (p. 60) of his Sacred Latin Poetry 
(Lond. 1849) to this matter.— Ed.] 
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gelists. The second and fourth hits of these Interpreters are 
evidently happier than they were themselves aware. The lion, 
especially the Asiatic lion, which is here intended, is a striking 
representation of the vigorous, bold, and graphic peculiarity of 
Mark. The eagle well denotes the sublime spiritual flight of John, 
and his bold gaze at the sun of the spiritual world. But how 
inappropriate is the application of the man to Matthew, and of 
the ox to Luke, if we look away from the mere incidents on 
which Jerome founds his comparison 1 It is Luke who pre- 
eminently exhibits the absolutely pure jmd divinely powerful 
humanity of Christ, and the human countenance might well 
characterize his Gospel; while that of Matthew, who more 
especially proclaimed to the Hebrew people the promised Mes- 
siah, in whose blood they were to find the real atonement, would 
be more appropriately symbolized by the ox. 

Modem exegesis may smile at such interpretations, as unpro- 
fitable trifling ; and truly they do exhibit, as it were, the child- 
hood of theology and exegesis. But one great confession of the 
ancient ecclesiastical theology, viz., that each of the four Gos- 
pels has its characteristic significance, which is often entirely 
wanting in modem critical exegesis, cannot be misunderstood. 
The Church has still more correctly discerned and exhibited 
these peculiarities in the order in which the four Gospels are 
arranged, than in these interpretations ; for this order is in accord- 
ance with that in which the key-notes of the Christian life suc- 
ceed each other, both in the apostolic band, and in the Church. 
Matthew represents Old Testament Christianity, Jewish Chris- 
tianity in its purity.^ His Gospel everywhere points to the ful- 
filment of the Old Testament in the New, and would perhaps 
in its very construction frequently reflect the ancient Scriptures. 
Mark exhibits the Church in its Petrine spirit ; the contempla- 
tion of the Lord's glorious work and terrible sufferings, of the 
stirring incidents of His life, is its chief concern. Luke bears 
distinctly the impress of that emphasis with which Paul, and 

^ If early pure, apostolic, Jewish Christianity has in our days been iden- 
tified with the Ebionitism which gradually appeared in ite midst, this fact 
exhibits not merely a gross misconception of the spiritual glory of primitive 
Christianity, but also a great want of historical accuracy, which, even in 
view of the subsequently degenerate and mutilated state of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, still distinguished between Nazarenes and Ebionites. 
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the Pauline spirit of the Churchy proclaimed universalism, the 
grace which appeared unto all men, and which is peculiarly 
exemplified in the parable of the lost son. John is the last pecu- 
liar spirit in the Gospel series, and denotes that deep and hidden 
disposition of the apostolic Church, which, because it was the 
deepest, was the last manifested in its historic development : he 
is the representative of that spirit which finds its happiness in 
losing itself in the contemplation of God in Christ. 

NOTES. 

1. Church tradition with respect to the four Gospels has been 
neglected, and even contemned, in the transactions of modem 
criticism, in a manner which would never have been suffered in 
the sphere of profane literature. [See Isaac Taylor's Transmis- 
sion of Ancient Books to Modem Times. — EJd.] 

2. The well-known and ingenious view of Schelling, accord- 
ing to which the Apostles Peter, Paul, and John exhibit types 
of three successively developed forms of the universal Church, 
is supported by the order of the four Evangelists. But the 
type of the early Church would, according to this order, be 
severed in two. The patriarchal or orthodox Church would be 
the first type, represented by Matthew, who connects the Old 
with the New Testament, as that Church did the ancient ways 
of the world with the new life of Christianity. The Catholic 
Church would be the second ; its representative is Mark. The 
common key-note of both is certainly expressed by the peculi- 
arity of Peter. In these typical views, indeed, only that which 
is truly Christian in each form of the Church is contemplated. 



SECTION II. 

THE AUTHENTICITY OE THE FIRST GOSPEL. 

The Gk)spel, entitled the Gospel according to St Matthew, 
was unanimously attributed by the early Church to the apostle 
of that name, who, before his call to the apostleship, was a 
publican living on the shores of the Lake of Galilee (Matt. ix. 9). 
The most ancient testimony is that of Papias, Bishop of Hier- 
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apolis, who, according to the before-cited account of Eosebins 
{JBisL EccL iii. 39), dedared, when speaking of this Gospel, 
that Matthew first wrote it in the Hebrew language, and that 
every one translated or explained it to the best of his power.^ 
From a mistaken view of this evidence, a doabt of the gennine- 
ness of this Giospel first arose, and it is from its true sense that 
a due estimation of this book must proceed. Pantsenns, the 
founder of the Alexandrian catechetical school, found a He- 
brew Gospel of St Matthew among the Christians of Southern 
Arabia, during a missionary journey (Eusebius, Hist. EccL v. 
10). IrenaBus also informs us (advers. hceres. iii. 1) that Matthew 
brought out a Gospel among the Hebrews, in their own lan- 
guage. Origen (according to Eusebius, Hist. EccL vi. 25), 
Eusebius (iii. 24), Epiphanius {hares. 30, 3), Chrysostom {Horn, 
in Matt, i.), Jerome {CataL de vir. ilL c. 3), and others, also 
assert the same fact. 

This tradition is corroborated by the relation in which the 
Greek Gospel of St Matthew stands both to the Hebrew lan- 
guage and to the Old Testament text. With regard to the 
first relation, this Gospel is inters^rsed with Hebrew words 
and constructions. Important quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment are generally not taken from the Septuagint, the current 
Greek translation, but are fresh translations of the Hebrew 
text.^ Errors of translation, said to be found in the Greek text, 
seem, however, to have been somewhat arbitrarily discovered.' 

nv9i T^ttitrd ag ii^vpttTO Izctarog (Var. i. ug fp }iuifctro{ tKuarog). 

^ See Credner, Einkit, in das Neue Testament^ p. 75. [A very ingeniotifi 
application of these quotations is made by Westcott, Introd. p. 208. He 
says that they are of two kinds, those quoted by Matthew himself, and those 
woTen in with the discoorses of our Lord ; and that the former are always 
original renderings of the Hebrew, the latter, in the main, agreeing with 
the LXX. This he thinks helps out his theory, that the Greek Gospel was 
not so much a translation as a substitate for the Hebrew, both having 
been current from the first as oral Gospels. The same distinction had been 
already made by Bleek, and is discussed by Ebrard, p. 524. Of the addi- 
tions made by the translator, Davidson speaks, p. 47, vol. i. — En.] 

* When e.g. it is asserted that Christ did not say, according to Matt, 
viii. 22, ' Let the dead bury their d^,^ but, let other (men) bury their 
dead; vix., not DHW D^flD, but DiTHD D^np. [So good a judge as Wet- 
stein has so little idea of errors in translation that he says, * Nullum certe 
in noetro Matthso reperitur indicium, unde colligi poasit, ex alia in aliam 
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Schleiermacher, in his essay on the testimony of Papias 
(TkeoL Studien und KriiUcen^ Jahrg. 1832), tries to prove that 
Papias only knew of a collection of sayings from Matthew^ be- 
cause the expression rh Xoyla could only mean sayings or dis- 
courses, and could not also be applied to actions. Liicke, on 
the other hand, shows that the words rh \o^la are certainly used 
to designate a Gospel, comprising not only the sayings of the 
Lord, but also His deeds ; adducing the fact, that Papias uses the 
same expression when speaking of the Gospel of St Mark, and 
employs the words tA \o^ia in the same sense as the expression : 
what Christ both said and did {ra wro rod Xpurrov rj Xe^Ohrra 
t} Trpa')(6hrra). It may also be remarked, that it would be a 
bold step for any grammarian so to limit the meaning of the ex- 
pression T^ Xo7ta, as to cast upon the whole of the Greek Church 
(which certainly believed tA IsjcrfCa and the present entire Gospel 
of Matthew to be identical) the reproach of being ignorant of 
the Greek language. It must also be taken into account, that 
Papias does not here define tA yJrfia as ra Xoyui of the Lord. 
He seems rather to use the word as a current one, and therefore 
independently. How very probable, then, is the supposition 
that, in his train of thought, this word might signify the oral 
communications of the Gospel history then current, in contrast 
to the written narratives. He tells us that he carefully in- 
vestigated the words of the presbyters (tov9 t&v irpea^xrripfov 
Xiyov^i). In this case the word in dispute would designate the 
Gospel history then still current in oral discourse (t&v \6ya>v).^ 
The argument of Schleiermacher is, at all events, untenable. 
In bringing it forward, it seems also to have been lost sight of, 
that by the composition of so partial a Gospel, a Gospel of 
sayings only, Matthew would but ill have corresponded with the 
\ngour and copiousness required in an Evangelist and apostle. 
One of our modem abstract evangelists indeed, by whom 
miracles might be regarded as the suspicious matter from 

liuguam fuisse conyersum ; plurima vero aliud suadent/ Reuse {Geschkhte 
der Heil, Schriflen^ p. 163) is of the same opinion. — ^Ed.] 

^ [The readiest proof of the meaning of Xoy/« is the title of Papias* 
own work, KvptuKup "koyiav siiynfftst a work occupied with events as well as 
with sayings. For further proof, see Davidson^s Introd. i. 66 ; or Ebrard's 
Gospel History, p. 527, note. One thing, however, is to be observed, that 
if Papias refeired to Matthew's Gospel, then the Greek transhition was un- 
known in his time, or at least to him. — £d.] 
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which he was to separate as far as possible the spirit of the 
words, in order to attain to the genume or supposed sublimity 
of the Gospel, would, under the influence of such spiritualizing 
notions, according to which the Gospel fact, the Word was made 
fleshy has not yet been entirely fulfilled, have been more likely 
to hit upon the expedient of communicating, not merely sepa- 
rately, but exclusively, • the sayings of the Lord. The whole 
argument, however, is overthrown by the fact, hereafter to be 
proved, that a deep and comprehensive unity is the foundation 
on which Matthew's Gospel rests. This unity is a pledge that 
in the Greek Gospel of St Matthew we possess, on the whole, 
a transcript, though a free translation, of the Hebrew. Since, 
however, tradition declares the original Gospel of this Evangelist 
to have been a Hebrew one, we must, with the certainty that a 
translation was made, concede the possibility of trifling emen* 
dations having been made also. Even Papias was acquainted 
with several versions, which did not all seem to satisfy him 
equally. It may, however, be supposed, that the better trans- 
lations, and those most faithful to the original, were most in 
use in the Church, till that which was the best prevailed over 
the rest. 

SiefiFert and Schneckenburger have felt it incumbent upon 
them to attack the genuineness of Matthew's Gospel, on internal 
grounds.^ First, the author is said to have been entirely ignorant 
of many things, which an apostle must have known. This con- 
clusion is drawn from the incompleteness of his communica- 
tions. But a like incompleteness might be charged upon each 
of the Evangelists, if they had bound themselves to afford a 
copious and verbally accurate representation of our Lord's life. 
This is, however, an utterly erroneous assumption. The second 
argument also, that the Evangelist has not reported successive 
events in their chronological order, arises from an erroneous 
assumption. For it is evident from the whole construction of 
this Gospel, that the Evangelist prefers such an arrangement of 
events as must naturally often break through the chronological 
order, and displace* many occurrences. Hence there may arise 

^ See my essay on tlie anthenticity of the four Gospels iu the Theol, 
Stud, und Kritik, 1839, No. 1 ; Sieffert, Ueher den Ursprung des erst, canon. 
Evang. Konigsberg 1832 ; Schneckenburger, Ueber den Ursprung d. erst, 
canon. Evang. Stuttgart 1834. 
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inaccuracies in the order of the narrative, but not in the matter 
of the events themselves. Thirdly, it is said that separate occur- 
rences are combined in this Gospel, in a manner which is the fruit 
of tradition. The examples enumerated, however, would seem 
rather to prove the contrary; as, for instance, the supposed 
origination of a twofold miraculous feeding of the multitude, 
from a single event. In this case, however, it is taken for 
granted, instead of proved, that this miracle was but once per- 
formed. Besides, could inaccuracies occur in the description of 
an event at which the apostle, as such, must have been present ? 
The mention of the foal which, according to Matthew, ran be- 
side the ass, at Christ's entrance into Jerusalem, is said to have 
arisen from a misunderstanding of Zech. iz. 9. It is certainly 
possible that the translator might, in such particulars, have made 
additions which he thought improvements. Thus even a critical 
examination seems gradually to lead to this view,^ and conse- 
quently to con*oborate the testimony of Papias in the natural 
and correct meaning attributed to it before the explanation of 
Schleiermacher. 

NOTES. 

1. Ammon, in his Geschichte des Lebens Jesuy vol. i. p. 53, etc., 
endeavours to identify the Gospel of St Matthew with thfe Gos- 
pel of the Hebrews, often named by the fathers. He says that 
the Hebrew Christians must have needed a short history of the 
life of Jesus, in their own language; and that, according .to . 
credible testimony, they were provided with one. * It bore the 
name of the Gospel of the Hebrews or Nazarenes, and was 
attributed to the twelve apostles, but especially to Matthew.' 
A frequently corrected Greek translation, he says further on, 
banished the Aramaean original. * This Hellenistic translation 
of the original Aramaean Gospel is included by Justin Martyr 
among his memoirs of the apostles, because it coincided with 
the early oral tradition of Palestine, and was first attributed 
exclusively to Matthew, when the appearance of other Gospels, 
representing respectively the views of Peter, Paul, and John, 
no longer suffered the names of the twelve apostles to be given 
to it.' Upon this hypothesis, it is inexplicable why the fathers 

^ Compare Kern : Ueher den Ursprung des Evangelimus Mattkai ; Tubin- 
ger Zeitschrijl ; 1834, No. 2. 
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who quote this Gospel of the Hebrews, «.gr., Origen and Jerome, 
should so emphaticall J distinguish it from the Gospel of Matthew. 
It might also fairly be asked, why a Gospel of the twelve apos- 
tles, composed in a Jewish-Christian spirit, should, when it was 
afterwards found desirable to designate its author, have received 
the name of Matthew rather than that of James. Besides, the 
title secundum HebrcBOs, seems from the first to denote an apo- 
cryphal production. Hence the hypothesis is in every respect 
untenable.^ 

2. Sieffert, in his above-mentioned essay, endeavours to 
prove the view frequently expressed by others, that Matthew, 
whose name is included in the apostolic catalogue, and whose 
call is related (Matt. ix. 9), is not identical with Levi, whose con- 
version is described by Mark (chap. ii. 13) and Luke (chap. v. 27). 
Levi is said to have received only a more general call, and not 
such a one as brought him within the apostolic band. This 
view is, however, very improbable. If Levi were formally called 
from the receipt of custom to follow Christ, as related by Mark 
and Luke — and if the same occurrence took place with respect 
to Matthew, according to his Gospel, and we afterwards find the 
name of Matthew, in the list of the apostles, but not that of 
Levi, — ^it is most probable that Matthew was known by the name 
of Levi to the two Evangelists, who both relate the history of a 
conversion coinciding with his. 



SECTION III. 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SECOND GOSPEL. 

Mark John, or John Mark, a disciple of the apostles, who 
accompanied the Apostles Paul and Barnabas, and afterwards 

* [The qnotatioiis from the Gospel according to the Hebrews collected 
in Append. D. of Westcott's Introd, prove that it was not identical with 
Matthew's Grospel ; at the same time, they seem almost as distinctly to 
prove that the two were intimately related. This relation is determined 
by Ebrard, p. 527, but most ably and satisfactorily by Davidson, yoI. i. 
pp. 12-86. And it may be added, that if the Aramaic original of Matthew 
existed in the latter half of the second century, only in the form of heretical, 
or at best, suspected recensions, then there is no difficulty in seeing how the 
Greek Gospel should have become the canonical, while the original was only 
ranked among the Antil^omena. — Ed.] 
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Barnabas alone, on a missionary joomey, who was subsequently 
the companion of Peter (1 Pet. v. 13), and is said to have suffered 
martyrdom at Alexandria, is very decidedly declared by the 
primitive Church to have been the author of this Gospel. 

Papias, who refers the Greek Gospel of Matthew to a He- 
brew original, also refers the Gospel of Mark to the oral preach- 
ing of Peter. He relates that, according to the communications 
of the presbyter John, Mark, the interpreter of Peter, com- 
mitted to writing what that apostle delivered, not however in 
the order in which perhaps Christ spoke or acted, but in that in 
which Peter arranged his deeds and sayihgs, according to the 
needs of his audience. Schleiermacher supposes that this infor- 
mation shows, that Papias was not speaking of our Gt)spel ac- 
cording to Mark, which always preserves a chronological arrange- 
ment. But what John and Papias oppose, is not that this 
chronological arrangement existed, but that it was a historically 
correct one. Peter combined the sayings and deeds of the Lord 
according to his own views and the exigencies of preaching, and 
formed an order by this combination ; and this is the foundation 
of Mark's Gospel, which, by this testimony, gains in apostolical 
what it loses in chronological authority. If John the presbyter 
had in view the order of John's Gospel, he might well declare 
of this collection of lifelike pictures from the life of Jesus, im- 
divided into years, and omitting all notice of His ministry in 
Judea, that the origuial order (Td^i<:) had not been observed. 

Irenseus gives a similar account of the origin of this Gospel 
(adv. HcBres. iii. 1). After the death of Peter and Paul at 
Bome, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, committed to 
writing what the latter had preached. Clement of Alexandria, 
however, says that even during Peter's ministry in Borne, Mark, 
at the request of many, took down much of what he delivered, 
and that Peter, when he heard this, neither specially assisted nor 
prevented him (Euseb. EccL HisU vi. 14). Tertullian and Origen 
agree, in the main, with this account. According to the report 
of Eusebius {Hist. EccL ii. 15), Peter is said to have authenti- 
cated this Gospel, and commended it to the Church under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

The universal recognition of the authenticity of this Gospel 
has not been extended to its conclusion (chap. xiv. 9—20), which, 
on both internal and external grounds, has been regarded as the 
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addition of a later hand. That Ensebias did not include this 
paragraph, is shown by his remark, that the passage in which 
the departure of the women from the grave is related, formed 
the conclusion in almost all copies. Jerome, Gregcny of Njssa, 
Enthvmius Zigabenus, and others, express themselves in a similar 
manner.^ The characteristic style of Mark is also wanting in 
this conclusion, his animated expressions, his repetitions, his use of 
imcommon and often Latin words ; while pecidiarities are found 
which do not belong to this Evangelist, It is, however, over- 
stepping the bounds of caution, to reckon every creature (irSura 
KTurisi)y to speak with new tongues {yXjcoao'cu^ koavw XoXeti/), 
and similar expressions, among them. If less regard were paid 
to such isolated expressions, many of which, in the record of a 
life so variously developed, might well make their first or only 
appearance in single passages, and more bestowed upon the 
general manner in which occurrences are viewed, and upon 
the change of sc«ne in this paragraph, a different conclusion 
might perhaps be arrived at, with regard to internal evidence. 
The spiritusd fulness and boldness of the promise with which 
Christ sends forth His disciples into the world, the strong ex- 
pression every creature^ and similar ones, seem quite in accord- 
ance with the style of this Evangelist.*^ It is also worthy of 
consideration, that IrenaBus, who lived a century before Eusebius 
expressed himself as above mentioned, quotes the present con- 
clusion of this Gospel {adv. Hceres. iii. 10, 6). The circumstance 
that, in the earliest times, some copies had this addition, and 
some not, may be explained by the supposition, that an incom- 
plete work of Mark came into the hands of the Christian public 
before the subsequently complete one. In such a mark of quick 
execution and production, of sudden delay, and hesitation at a 
fresh chief incident, and of subsequent completion, the character 
of Mark, as known to us by many traits, is accurately reflected. 

' See Credner, 106. 

* [Yet it is difficult thus to account for twenty new expressions in half 
the number of venes. These are very fairly stated by Davidson, p. 169. 
Alford, whose judgment i& here, as always, most worthy of consideration, 
thinks the internal evidence ^ very weighty against Mark's being the author.' 
Ebrard adopts the not untenable hypothesis advocated by the author. If a 
considerable time elapsed between the two publications, this would suffi- 
ciently account for the change of style. — Ed.] 
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SECTION IV. 
THE AITTHENTICITY OF THE THIRD GOSPEL. 

Luke, the companion of St Paul on several of his missionary 
journeys, and the author of the Acts of the Apostles, is also 
known to us as the writer of the third Gospel. He himself, in 
the opening of the Acts of the Apostles, refers to a Gospel of 
which he was the writer. 

It must be conjectured that Tatian was acquainted with the 
Gt)spel of Luke, since he would hardly have sought to support 
his Diatessaron, or Gospel-harmony depending upon four Gos- 
pels, by an apocryphal production. We know, from the work 
of Tertullian against Marcion, that the latter was acquainted 
with this Gospel, which Tertullian reproaches him with having 
corrupted, because he found its more universal character, and its 
adaptation to Gentile Christians, make it more suitable to his 
system than those 6f the other Evangelists.^ IrensBUS reckons 
Luke among the four Evangelists ; remarking that, as the 
companion of St Paul, he committed to writing the Gospel 
preached by that apostle.^ Origen and Eusebius also designate 
him as the author of the Gospel which tradition ascribes to him. 
According to Eusebius, it was a current opinion, that Paul, when 
using the expression, according to my Gospel, intended thereby 
the Gospel according to Luke. Jerome {^Comment, in Isaiam 6, 
9) remarks, that the Greek education, which Luke had received 
as a physician, is apparent in his Gospel. The genuineness of 
this Gospel has been least opposed by critics, a circumstance 
owing, perhaps, to the fact, that the authority of tliis Evangelist 
is more easily attacked from a different quarter. Luke, as a 
Hellenist and a disciple of St Paul, had not such access to the 
chief mass of evangelical traditions as the other Evangelists. 
It was therefore more difficult for him, than for them, to obtain 
the Gospel treasure in its purity. But, on the other hand, he 
had, in the direction given to his mind by the teaching of Paul, 
a more developed feeling foV certain aspects and incidents of 
the Gospel history. In any case, he had been so grafted into the 
genuine stock of primitive tradition by Paul, who lived in fre- 

1 Tertull. adv, Marcionem iv. 5. * Adv, hmres, iii. 14, 1. 
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quent intercourse with the Church at JertUR^lem, that the 
genuineness and poritj of his communications cannot be dis- 
puted. 

NOTE. 

The question, why Luke is not mentioned by Fapias, might 
perhaps find an answer in our previous remarks on his testi- 
mony. In favour of the supposition, that by Aristion, the Lord's 
disciple, named by Fapias, we are to understand the Evangelist 
Luke, it may be remarked : (1.) That he connects Aristion with 
John the presbyter, whom he also calls the Lord's disciple; 
(2.) that he considers both as representatives of the oral tra- 
dition which he received from the immediate witnesses of the 
life of Jesus ; (3.) that they appear, as such, to stand in a 
kind of contrast to Matthew and Mark, to whose written Gos- 
pels Fapias appeals. According to the information of Isidore of 
Hiispalis {de ortUy etc., c. 82), Luke died in his seventy-fourth 
year ; according to a notice in the work of Jerome {Catal. de vir. 
iU. c. 7), supposed to be an interpolation (see Credner, Einleit 
etc., 129), he lived till the age of eighty-four. If it were in his 
youth that he accompanied the Apostle Paul, he might, if he 
attained an advanced age, have been known by Fapias as an old 
man, as well as the Apostle John ; and in that case, he would, 
in conformity with his maxim, have concerned himself with his 
oral communications, and not with his writings. The preceding 
view leads to the information of Epiphanius, that Luke was one 
of the seventy, and to the remark of Theophylact {Procem. in 
]jucam)y that he was, according to the assertion of some, the 
unnamed disciple of the journey to Emmaus. 



SECTION. V. 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE POUBTH GOSPEL. 

The testimony given by the appendix of this Gospel (John 
xxi. 24, 25), declares that John was the disciple who testified 
and wrote what precedes it. We know that his testimony is 
true, say the witnesses. The genuineness, then, of this Gospel 
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seems to be avouched by Christian contemporaries. In our 
times the worth of such testimony has been^ at one time^ repre- 
sented as quite decisive, at another, as utterly devoid of value.^ 
A testimony accompanied by no signature, and forming an 
integral part of the matter testified, does indeed stand in a 
peculiar position. Such a testimony can have no (firect value 
in our eyes ; its force lies in the indirect value it obtained by the 
recognition of the early Church. The community of Christians, 
among whom the first copies of this Gospel were diffused, were 
delivered from all doubts respecting its genuineness by this 
decisive assurance, at its close. Doubt was, so to speak, chal- 
lenged to make objections; and all possibility of this Gospel 
having been at first accepted for a period, without respect to its 
author, and gradually attributed, by a spurious tradition, to a 
mistaken origin, obviated. This testimony, too, acquires fresh 
weight in our eyes, through the Gospel with which it is con- 
nected. For, if it had not originated at the same place and time 
as the Gospel, it would scarcely be found in all copies, but 
would have been wanting in some, like the conclusion of Mark's 
Gospel. 

It can be easily explained why this Gospel was at first more 
extolled by the Gnostics than by the orthodox Church itself. 
This church, for the most part, had not yet attained the power 
of entering into the spiritual views of John. It cherished and 
valued the treasure, but it was some time before it grew up to 
the full understanding and application of it. The churches spe- 
cially edified by reading the Shepherd of Hermas, could hardly 
maintain a Pauline point of view, much less attain to that of 
John ; and even when hellenistically educated theologians began 
to use this Gospel, it hardly became popular, — ^indeed it can 
scarcely be said to be so now. But the Gnostics had, from the 
first, a speculative tendency; and the eternal relation of God to 
the world was the leading question of their whole system. If 
John did not answer this question exactly as they did, this was 
only another reason why they would take possession of this 
Gospel, perhaps in the same manner as Marcion made unlaw- 
ful use of the Gospel of Luke. Thus also did the Yalen- 
tinians, according to the testimony of Irenseus (adv. hoBres. iii. 

* Compare Tholuck, Glaubumrdigkett der evang. Geschichte, p. 276 ; 
Weisse, Die evang, Gesch, vol. i. 99. 
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11, 7), lay violent hands on this Gospel. Heracleon wrote a 
commentary on it; and even the Montanists made use of it, 
not, indeed, merely on account of the promise of the Paraclete, 
which they referred to Montanus, but chiefly because this 
Gospel corresponded with the really sound fundamental prin- 
ciples of their tendencies. The fact that the Alogi attributed 
this Gospel to Cerinthus, proves how lightly they formed this 
opinion, since the well-known views of Cerinthus could by no 
means be reconciled with those of a work setting forth the incar- 
nate and crucified Son of God. It may be supposed that it 
formed one of the supports of Tatian's Diatessaron, especially as 
he quotes from it in his X0709 tt/oo? "JEJXXiyvo?, cap. xiii. 

Though Justin Martyr does not mention this Evangelist by 
name, we find in his writings so many echoes of the style of John, 
and the doctrine of the Logos especially is made so emphati- 
cally prominent, that his intimate acquaintance with this Gospel 
cannot but be assumed. His whole point of view, which can 
only be explained by the fact of its being based upon the teach- 
ing of St John, gives silent but important testimony to its 
apostolic character. Christians in those days, indeed, equally 
relied upon the Shepherd of Hermas ; but the brilliant popu- 
larity of this work never obtained for it a recognition as canoni- 
cal, because a spirit of Christian criticism prevailed in the 
Church. It was this spirit which caused Justin's doctrine of the 
Logos to be esteemed apostolical. 

Theophilus of Antioch is the first Christian author who, in 
quoting from this Gospel, names John as its author (ad AvtoL 
ii. 22). Irenseus (adv. Hceres. iii. 1) makes John conclude the 
series of Evangelists which he mentions. He says that John, 
the disciple of the Lord, who lay on His bosom, himself pro- 
duced this Gospel, while living at Ephesus. Himself, t.e., in 
contrast to Peter and Paul, who caused their assistants, Mark 
and Luke, to write Gospels. He is followed by a series of 
fathers, who name John as the author of this Gospel, as 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius. 

The Gospel of St John, though less intimately known by the 
majority than the other Gospels, was nevertheless regarded by 
the Church as the sublimest and most spiritual of all. The 
heart of Christ was felt to vibrate in it, and the conviction 
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that it was the work of John, the disciple who lay on the Lord's 
bosom, was a certain one. Hence the internal reasons for its 
genuineness were regarded by the early Church as unquestion- 
able. The fact, then, that a series of critics should, in our days, 
have come to the conviction, that the internal nature of this 
Gospel gives rise to doubts of its genuineness, may be received 
as denoting an utter revolution of spiritual feeling. Bret- 
schneider, indeed, suppressed his attack upon the authenticity of 
this Gospel, founded on arguments of this kind, in consequence 
of the effect produced by the replies. Strauss followed it up 
with alternately slighter and stronger doabts. He was followed 
by Weisse, Bruno Bauer, and others ; and thus was formed a 
series, in which each " went beyond " his predecessors, in dis- 
puting the authenticity of St John's Gospel. 

Strauss frequently expresses in his work his doubts of the 
authenticity of this Gospel, discrediting the genuineness of the 
discourses of Jesus therein recorded, when tried by the laws of 
probability, and of the retentiveness of the memory. On the 
strange uniformity of the discourses of Jesus, he prefers allow- 
ing others, whom he cites, to express themselves, while he him- 
self brings forward more prominently the uniformity found in 
the replies of the Lord's Jewish opponents. 'The misunder- 
standings are not infrequently so gross as to surpass belief, and 
always so uniform as to resemble a standing manner.' Cer- 
tainly it cannot be denied that the whole picture bears a strong 
impress of the style of John, who neither furnished, hot meant 
to furnish, a mere protocol. With respect to the constant recur- 
rence of the misunderstandings, it may be observed, that it was 
one chief endeavour of this Evangelist to confirm by charac- 
teristic facts that general statement which he placed at the 
commencement of his Gospel : ' The light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not.' If the critic should 
find it strange that there should, in this respect, be ' no differ- 
ence between a Samaritan woman and one of the most edu- 
cated of the Pharisees,' we might refer to the universal character 
of this standing manner, prevailing, as it does, quite as much in 
our own days as formerly, and in which there is no difference 
between a Samaritan woman and a man of the most refined 
education.^ Strauss here freely confesses that in many other 
iHeb. xii. 3j 1 Cor. i. 21. 
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cases, both the objections of hearers and the replies of Jesus 
were perfectly consistent. With respect to the law of the reten- 
tiveness of the memory it may be remarked, that discourses 
brought forth as these are, in connected demonstrations and 
continuous dialogues, are just of the kind most difficult to retain 
in the memory and faithfully to report. Here, then, we can- 
not expect a strict line of demarcation between what forms part 
of the Evangelist's own mind and what is alien to it, nor an 
objectivity, properly so called. Such an expectation would 
involve an utterly false and unchristological assumption, ob- 
scuring the relation of an Evangelist to the Lord's objectivity. 
Certainly the assumption is of ancient date, being, in fact, that 
supernatural view, according to which an Evangelist is but the 
literal reporter of the words and deeds of Christ, unalterably 
impressed upon his mind. But for such an office, so choice an 
individuality as, e. g^ that of St John, and its sanctification, 
would have been unnecessary. The distinctness of his remem- 
brance does not consist in the scholastic retentiveness of his 
head; his evangelical memory is idtotical with his inner life, 
his spiritual views, and especially with his evangelical love and 
joy. A line of demarcation between his own life and that which 
was * alien,' or, correctly speaking, most germane to it, would 
have been here quite out of place. But, it may be asked, is the 
objective significance, the Christianity of his communications, 
rendered insecure by such a blending of his own life with the 
Gospel history? This would indeed be the case if we were 
obliged to own that John was unfaithful to his apostolic office, 
and had in any respect so brought forward the productions of 
his own mind as to give himself the greater prominence, and 
attract to himself the attention due to his Master. That this, 
however, is a view which cannot be entertained, has brfore been 
proved. There were, indeed, features in John's character in 
which he surpassed Peter, and all the other disciples, as also 
features in which he was surpassed by them ; but that he should, 
in any particular, surpass Christ, contradicts the significance 
both of the Master and of the disciple ; or that he, like Judas, 
for instance, withdrew one single element of the glory appertain- 
ing to Christ's power, entirely contradicts his apostolic character. 
Hence the colouring which the objective Gospel of the Lord 
obtains from John's mind consists only in the form given by it 
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to the composition and illustration of the evangelical material with 
which it was penetrated. Through him the infinite richness of 
the life of Jesus displays new depths, presents a new aspect, and 
produces a new influence upon the world. It is incorrect to 
say that the sayings and parables of Jesus recorded by the 
other Evangelists were merely such as were more easy of reten- 
tion. That which is most germane, most impressive to the indi- 
vidual mind, is at the same time most easily retained thereby. 
One mind will most readily remember numbers, another verses, 
a third philosophical formulsB ; and it would be quite too idyllic 
a psychology to assert that the disciples, on the other hand, must 
have had a memory only for parables. Whence comes it, then, 
that the disciples of a philosopher know so well how to retain 
and use his formulae? Can it be said, in an abstract manner, that 
these are retainable in this or that degree, and therefore this or 
that man retained them f Or may not the matter be better ex- 
plained by attributing it to philosophical elective affinities? It 
would then be the christological elective affinity which caused 
John to ' retain' from the copious materials of the Gospel his- 
tory that which was most retainable, nay, most incapable of 
being forgotten by himself. 

When Strauss further finds it inexplicable that John should 
not have recorded the agony in Gethsemane, this is the result 
of his assumption, that this Gospel is a mere collection of memo- 
rabilia without any fixed plan. The assumption is, however, a 
false one. John had a definite idea to guide him in its compo- 
sition, and it was his plan which led him to pass by this great 
conflict. His intention was to exhibit the glory of the i^uGFering 
Redeemer in the presence of His enemies, in the whole series of 
those various incidents in which it was displayed. Among the 
demonstrations of this glory, however. His agony is not entirely 
omitted; its result, namely, that serenity of mind with which the 
Lord afterwards confronted His enemies, and which He had 
won in this struggle, being prominently brought forward. But 
this critic seems still more surprised, that John should, in the 
farewell discourse (chap, xiv.-xvii.), present the Lord to us as 
one who had in spirit already overcome the suffering which was 
still before Him ; while, according to the synoptists, this tran- 
quillity seems afterwards to have been exchanged for the most 
violent agitation. * In the so-called priestly prayer (John xvii.). 
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Jesus had completely settled His account with the Father ; all , 
hesitation, with respect to what lay before Him, was so far pastf 
that He did not waste a word upon His own sufferings. If, 
then, Jesus, after this settlement, again opened an account with 
Gtody if, after thinking Himself the victor. He was again in- 
volved in fearful conflict, must it not be asked : Why, instead 
of revelling in vain hopes, didst Thou not rather employ Thyself 
with serious thoughts of Thine approaching sufferings, etc. ? ' 
Perhaps the critic might have found in the lives of Savonarola, 
Luther, and others of God's heroes, analogies which might have 
led to a solution of this enigma. There is a great difference 
between complete victory over anxiety of mind, and complete 
victory over the natural feelings. In Christ's conflict, there is 
not a shadow of irresolution or uncertainty ; the same mind 
which in one Gospel utters the priestly intercession^ in the others 
offers the priestly sacrifice^ in the words : * Not my will but 
Thine be done.' But He brings it as a fresh sacrifice, stream- 
ing with the blood of unutterable sorrow. Did not Christ 
express this sorrow to His Father in that most pregnant saying: 
If it be possible, let this cup pass from Me ! A further diffi- 
culty is also discovered in the fact, that John had previously 
described a conflict analogous to that in Gethsemane, viz., in 
the scene where certain Greeks, who had come to the feast, 
desired to see the Lord, and His soul is described as being 
deeply moved on this very occasion. Strauss is of opinion that 
the two synoptical ^ anecdotes ' of the agony in the garden and 
the transfiguration are blended in this one circumstance ; and 
thinks John's representation strange, because Jesus is * in the 
open day, and amidst thronging multitudes,' thus agitated, 
while he finds that of the synoptists, who represent this as oc- 
curring in the solitude of a garden, and in the dead of night, 
more comprehensible. It is, however, in the nature of a pre- 
sentiment to be aroused by contrast. The dark forebodings of 
Cassandra are excited by the festivities and hymns of rejoicing 
in the palaces of Troy ; and it is at the coronation, which she 
was the instrument of bringing about, that Joan of Arc is struck 
with this tragic sentiment. These fictions are entirely in accord- 
ance with the psychology of heroic tragedy, if not with the 
psychology of everyday convenience. Thus also Christ weeps 
over Jerusalem amidst the hosannas of the applauding multi- 
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tude. The feeling of security at mid-day, and of agitation 
daring the darkness of the night, may be in keeping with the 
idyll, or with the domestic drama, but is oit of place here. In 
one of Oehlenschlager^s plays a candid cobbler declares, that at 
mid-day he is often so bold that he is actually obliged to put 
some constraint upon himself to believe in God ; but at night, 
in the dark forest, when the owls are hooting and the old oaks 
creaking, he could believe in anything that was required, in God 
or in the devil. Are we then to listen to the critic, and apply, 
in this instance, the standard of this magnanimous cobbler t 
Beside, the whole rhythm of this anxious presentiment is mis- 
conceived in the foregoing argument. Why should it not recur 
with augmented force? Is not such a recurrence quite in keep- 
ing with the higher and more refined regions of the world of 
mind ? The shudder of terror, as well as other deep mental 
emotions, is rhythmical. Instead, then, of finding in the twofold 
recurrence of this foreboding, a mark of uncertainty in the nar- 
rative of John, the traces of this emotion in the Gospels should 
be carefully followed up, to see whether it may not still more 
frequently recur, as, e.g.j in the discourse with Nicodemus. 
Bretschneider asks, with reference to His priestly intercession, 
whether it is conceivable that Jesus, in the expectation of a violent 
death, could find nothing more important to do, than to converse 
with God of His person. His doings hitherto, and the glory He 
was expecting? In such a view, says Strauss, we arrive at the 
more correct notion, that the prayer in question appears to be 
not a direct outpouring, but rather a retrospective production ; 
not so much a discourse af Jesus, as a discourse about Him. 
It might be asked of Bretschneider, what then could Christ find 
to do more important? Bequeath a library perhaps, or set papers 
in order, or make.His escape to Alexandria or Damascus? There 
is nothing here to help the cautious critic, to whom making a 
testament and making a New Testament is an immense contradic- 
tion. The mountain does not come to the prophet. 

Willst den Dichter du verstehen, 

Mnsst in Dichters Lande gehen, 

is applicable to the prayer of the true High Priest and its re- 
viewers. Strauss finds in it not a direct outpouring, but a retro- 
spect. Is it to be wondered at, that feeling, in its perfection, 
should be vented entirely in thoughts? Or should the words 
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have been intermingled with the Ohs t and Ahs I of an entha- 
siast, lest they should seem only a retrospect! Such reasoning 
is called forth by the old assumption of an irreconcilable 
antagonism between ^ head and heart ; ' but attention must be 
called to the infinitely acute understanding, the perfect reflec- 
tion exhibited in the structure of a blossoming rose, the beauti- 
ful type of a mind glowing with love. 

The leading idea of Weisse's argument against the genuine- 
ness of this Gospel, has been already cited and refuted. The 
supposed duplexity of the Christ of the synoptical Gospels and 
the Christ of John is an illusion. The ancient Church, in its 
intimate acquaintance with the subject, never jmrceived that 
double of the actual Christ, the John-like Christ, or Christ-like 
John of Professor Weisse. The view in question is connected 
with a multitude of erroneous assumptions. When it is said, 
for instance, that **in the portraiture of Christ, as given in the 
synoptical Gospels, the mind of the Evangelist is a medium of 
transmission wholly indifferent, while in that of John it is a 
co-operative power in the production,' this assertion is entirely 
refuted by the fact, that each of the three first Gospels displays 
its own distinct peculiarity. Besides, according to this opinion, 
the synoptical portraiture of Christ would be a mere dull copy, 
that of John an artistic picture ; and it might well be asked 
which was preferable. But in any case, the representation of 
John would still be a portrait of Christ. Weisse, however, 
subsequently withdraws such an assumption. ^ John gives us 
less a portrait than a notion of Christ ; his Christ does not 
speak from^ but, about His person.' But could He then not 
speak from His person about His own person ? Is the Christ who 
conversed at Jacob's well with the woman of Samaria, and 
wept at the grave of Lazarus, a mere notion — is this less a por- 
trait than the Christ of the Sermon on the Mount ? WeLsse 
also proceeds upon the view that the Gospel of John was com- 
posed independently of any settled plan. * In fact, it appears 
from the uniform character of the discourses, not to mention 
the selection of the events narrated, so entirely devoid of plan, 
that no other explanation offers itself to the unprejudiced reader 
than the accident that these, and no other occurrences, came to 
the author^s knowledge; or, on the other hand, the equally 
accidental possibility of a connection of these, and no other nar- 
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ratives, with the matter in the possession of the author for the 
carrying out of his work.' The want of plan in this Gospel is 
only the assertion of the critic, which may, with equal or greater 
justice, be met by a counter assertion. It will be our task to 
affirm its entire conformity to a settled plan when we subse- 
quently treat of this Gospel. A hint at its fundamental idea 
must suflSce at present. Throughout the whole composition, the 
Evangelist is carrying out the theme : The light shined in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehended it not ; or, as it is stated 
with greater detail. He came unto His own, and His own re- 
ceived Him not ; but to as many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God (chap. i. 5—11). This 
was the fundamental thought upon which this Evangelist com- 
posed and arranged his Gospel from the material of his own 
reminiscences. This is the reason why he speaks so little of 
Christ's Galilean ministry, and so much of His contests with 
the Jewish mind in Jerusalem ; and why, as Weisse incorrectly 
puts it, ^ this Gospel makes almost all the occurrences it relates 
take place at Jerusalem.' 

Weisse sees also, in the connection of the didactic parts, 
marks of a compiler's hand, and indeed of one who has also but 
little independence of mind. ' On actual investigation,' says he, 
^ the forced and laboured occasions for certain sayings and longer 
discourses, the frequently halting, and never really successful 
manner of the dialogue, the utter incomprehensibleness of many 
sayings and apophthegms, in the connection in which they are 
communicated, cannot but strike us.' The critic then brings 
forward proofs, viz., examples in which the said incongruities 
between questions and answers are said to appear. One is met 
with, he says, in chap. ii. 4, where Jesus gives the well-known 
answer to His mothers observation, ' they have no wine.' That 
this answer is difficult to explain, cannot be denied. But this 
is owing to another property than incongruity ; for as far as this 
is concerned, it is evident that the answer strictly refers to 
Mary's remark. Weisse finds a second incongruity in chap. iii. 5. 
His discovery concerning this passage is in the highest degree 
striking. When Nicodemus asked, ^ How can a man be bom 
when he is old ? Can he enter a second time into his mother^s 
womb and be bom V and Jesus answered, ^ He must be bom 
of water and of the Spirit ;' we have surely a correction of the 
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most direct kind. It will not, we feel, be necessary to go 
through the critic's whole catalogue in this manner. 

The narrative parts of this Gospel, which, according to 
Weisse, must be set down to a * compiler,' are next said to ex- 
hibit an utter absence of any general view. ' An error of judg- 
ment in our Evangelist of the kind referred to, both with respect 
to the relation of Jesus to the Jewish people, and His manner of 
discoursing and method of teaching, in the presence of His dis- 
ciples and opponents, testifies more plainly against him who thus 
errs, than all his details in particidars testify for him.' Con- 
cerning this supposed error of judgment in the Evangelist, the 
critic might be sufficiently corrected by the cross as it appears 
in the statement of the synoptists, but especially by the plan of 
John himself, which has indeed escaped his research. The 
graphic nature of the narratives has often been extolled as a 
proof of the authenticity of this Gospel. Weisse, however, 
finds, in the very details which render them so, marks which 
make them doubtful ; and, by way of example, tests the cure at 
Bethesda by this assertion. It is said to testify against the pos- 
sibility of the narrator being an eye-witness, * that, according to 
this narrative, we involuntarily receive the impression that Jesus 
was going about alone and unaccompanied when He met with the 
sick man, which seems (ver. 13) to be further confirmed by the 
fact, that the latter lost sight of Jesus in the crowd, as a solitary 
and inconspicuous individual.' Certainly the impression obtained 
by the critic may testify against 'the fact of John's being an 
eye-witness of this miracle, but not in the least against his faith- 
ful preservation of an occurrence, which Jesus might possibly 
have related to him a quarter of an hour after its occurrence. 
The critic is, however, unable to furnish the slightest reason for 
his view ; for Jesus might just as easily have withdrawn Himself 
from the observation of the sick man, by passing through the 
multitude with one or more of His disciples, as alone. The cir- 
cumstance that Jesus began to question the sick man, unapplied 
to, is next said to excite attention, since, according to the synop- 
tists, such was by no means His custom. But would one who 
was compiling a narrative so lightly have ventured to depict so 
original a feature t Bid the peculiar character of the patient 
offer no reason for peculiarity of treatment ? This man, who 
for so long a period had suffered others to come before him, 
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who seems to have taken no special pains to find people to 
plonge him at the fright moment into the water, who so soon 
after the benefit he received, lost sight of his benefactor, seems 
not to have possessed the energy with which many others en- 
treated the Lord. He was not entirely helpless, for he had 
often attempted to profit by the troubling of the water, and to 
get into the pool by his own strength ; but ^ while I am coming,' 
says he, * another steppeth in before me.' And yet no wish, no 
entreaty, no expectation, is heard to proceed from his mouth. 
If any one suspects this man, he cannot blame Dr Faulus. That 
he was no impostor, is shown by the readiness of the Savwur to 
perform this cure ; he seems, however, to have been phlegmatic 
and irresolute in the highest degree. It was for this reason that 
Jesus so significantly inquired of him, *Wilt thou be made 
whole V and excited within him the desire which was so devoid 
of vigour. The critic also finds the injunction of Christ : * Arise, 
take up thy bed and, walk,' utterly inadequate, because the 
patient had already some strength, and could therefore in case 
of need stand up and walk. It would be but an insult to my 
readers to waste a word oit this * utter inadequacy.' The Jews 
understood the difference between his former and present walking 
far better. Hence they employed their casuistry in representing 
it as a sin, that so robust a man should be carrying his bed, an 
act which they had formerly allowed to the cripple as a work of 
necessity. The critic, however, here discovers a new difficulty. 
' But if it was not allowed to carry a bed on the Sabbath, how 
could the sick man have had his brought to the pool on that 
day t' These are the kind of incidents which excite the sus- 
picions of Weisse, in a narrative which he selects as a specimen. 
The free mention of the names of persons, towns, and dis- 
tricts by the Evangelist, forms another class of details. ^A 
considerable part of these indications is so constructed, as to 
leave an involuntary impression that the narrator inserted them, 
that he might spare his readers the same trouble it had cost 
him to make inquiries concerning scenes and persons.' Among 
' such indications are iBckoned that ^ Bethsaida is called the city 
of Andrew and Peter ;' that when Cana is named a second time, 
the miracle formerly wrought there is recalled ; that when Nico- 
demus again appears on the scene, he is designated as the same 
who came to Jesus by night ; and others of a like character. 
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This particularity of statement is, however, far more simply ex- 
plained, by attributing It to, the peculiarity of the author, than 
to the excessive laboriousness with which he prosecuted his 
studies of Gospel history, ^d with which he consequently im- 
parted it to others. Could such information be so very difficult 
to obtain, in the later apostolic period of the Christian Church ? 
Our critic is leading us imperceptibly beyond the sphere of the 
Church. Even in such a case, if the inquirer had appropriated 
the materials of others, it does not follow that he would impart 
it in the laboured manner supposed. But it well accords with 
the known character of John, that he should mention with the 
emphasis of affection such places, for instance, as ^ Bethany, the 
town of Mary and her sister Martha,' — ^Laaarus whom He 
raised from the dead,' and such like. 

It is upon such arguments that Weisse founds his assertion, 
that the fourth Gospel, viewed as an historical authority,, stands 
considerably lower than the synoptical Gospels, and must, in its 
general view of the character and person of Christ, and of the 
process of His history, be corrected by them. Though the critic 
does not commit himself to a distinction of the component parts 
of the Gospel according to their originality, yet he allows that 
' if anything in the whole composition is the work of John, the 
soK^led prologue is undoubtedly so' (p. 134). If this pro- 
logue is regarded as an organic fragment which needs com- 
pletion by a corresponding organism, its nature is sufficiently 
manifested to enable us to postulate the completion furnished by 
the Gospel itself. The remark that such introductions to his- 
torical books are nowhere else found in the New Testament, 
cannot be brought forward as an argument against the unity of 
the fourth Gospel. The prologue harmonizes, both in style and 
view, with the whole work. Nevertheless, it is sfud to be an in- 
dependent fragment. How far more does the prologue to the 
third Gospel differ therefrom ! and yet it is universally admitted 
as a component part. It does certainly need patience to follow 
the endless caprices, the tricks and turns of modem critical 
argumentation, for even a short distance. 

The Tubingen school has declared, by the votes of a whole 
series of authors, against the genuineness of the fourth Gospel. 
The train of argument by which Schwegler, in his work, Der 
Montanismus und die ehristUche Kirche des zweitm Jahrhunderts^ 
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p. 183, opposes the authenticity of this Gospel, may be regarded 
as an expression of sympathy with this criticism. The first 
argument proceeds upon the assertion, that John's doctrine of 
the Trinity, as far as its degree of formal completeness and 
definiteness is concerned, anticipates tlie dogmatic developments 
of nearly two centuries. This remark is not peculiarly well 
adapted for placing the argument on a firm foundation. Cer- 
tainly John's doctrine of the Trinity surpasses, both in purity 
and fulness, even that of Sabellius and Origen ; nay, it may be 
with truth affirmed, that it has not even yet been exhausted, in 
its entire ideality, by the utterances either of Christian dogmatism 
or of religious philosophy. It follows, that if the fact of its sur- 
passing posterity is taken as a starting point for such an argu- 
ment, we shall find ourselves on the high road to prove that this 
Gospel is not written yet. The critic, indeed, himself reminds 
us that ^ divining spirits often pass over a long series of inter- 
mediate results.' But * he is surprised, that not only are the 
other books of the New Testament devoid of John's doctrines of 
the Logos and the Paraclete, in this form, but especially, that 
Justin seems to have no notion of any apostolic predecessor in 
this doctrine.' As far as the other books of the New Testament 
are concerned, the Christology of Ephes. i. 3, etc., and Col. i. 
15, etc., is essentially the same as that announced in the fourth 
Gospel. Originality of view and expression, however, is an 
essential feature in our notion of an apostle. It would have 
been preposterous, if Paul had used the same expressions as 
John, either in this or in any other respect. And if Justin did 
not make his saying (ApoL maj.\ tcaX jhp 6 Xpurro^ ehrev^ 
av /Iff dvarf€inn)0fJT€y ov /iff etaekBrjrc ek Ttfv fiaatXeiav r&v 
oifpavwv, exactly conform with John's words, chap. iii. 3, such 
freedom of expression is so entirely in the style of Christian 
antiquity, that it is quite surprising to find our author regarding 
this circumstance as *a most stri^ng proof that he was un- 
acquainted with this Gospel. The author supposes that ^ Justin, 
as the sole promulgator of this doctrine in his days, would have 
felt botmd to extend to his novelty the shield of apostolic sanc- 
tion.' In this remark ^ the novelty ' is a pure assumption, en- 
tirely devoid of foundation. If it be for a moment granted, 
that the doctrine of the Logos was already known to the Church 
in Justin's days, through this Gospel, the whole remark falls to 
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the ground. A second argument of this author is founded on 
the remark; that a decided distinction between the Logos and 
the Pneuma is wanting in the earlier fathers till Irenaeus, and 
that this distinction or dogmatic evolution does not make its 
appearance before the era of John's Oospel, and of Montanism. 
It is hence supposed ^ that both originated in one and the same 
sphere of theological feeling.' But here also the critic over- 
shoots the mark, in a manner which must be very inconvenient. 
If this confusion of the Logos with the Pneuma lasted till 
Irenseus, and if its abolition marks the epoch when St John's 
Gospel and Montanism appeared, both must have been subse- 
quent to Irenseus. With respect to the relation of the fourth 
Gospel to Montanism, the author brings forward the similarity 
between the theories of the Montanists and of John concerning 
the Paraclete, in which respect he refers to Baur, Trinitdtslehre^ 
p. 164. In this case, such similarities are mentioned as, that 
both systems represent the Paraclete as the revealer of futurity, 
that both give prominence to His judicial activity. The author 
has indeed a feeling of the difference between the fourth Gospel 
and Montanism with regard to the Paraclete. * There we find 
the tranquil mysterious feature of Christian gnosis, here the 
coarse reality of the formal deed ; there Christian consciousness 
in its peaceful untroubled perfection, here in its wild, enthusi* 
astic current,' etc. (p. 189). Yet he thinks, p. 204, he cannot 
but bring up the question as a dilemma, whether the Gospel is 
the postulate and relative factor of Montanism, or vice versa ; 
and arrives at the result, that the Gospel seeks to mediate ^ be- 
tween Jewish and heathen Christianity, two contrasts which 
stand exactly opposed to each other in their most concrete forms 
and sharpest distinctness, as Montanism and Gnosticism,' — to ad- 
mit both extremes in their explained form into the Church, and 
to point out the correct evangelical medium between them. 
Apart from the fact that the strongest expression of judaized 
Christianity is contained, not in Montanism, but in Ebionitism, 
we would ask, how could this Gospel so mediate between the 
mutilated Christologj^ of the Montanists, which made the Son 
inferior to the Pneuma, and the Doceticism of the Montanists, that 
the Catholic doctrine of the Son of God, and of His perpetual 
presence in the Church, should be the result ? How could it be 
possible to find any correct evangelical medium between the 
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enslaved and morbid asceticism of the Montanists^ and the as- 
ceticism of the Gnostics which misconceived the corporeity! 
Even the author seems to produce only a:n extremely one-sided 
medium^ one namely which accuses judaized Christianity as 
savouring of Marcionism (p. 210), and favours heathenized 
Christianity, by stniggling for the conclusion, that * according 
to the Gospel, it was only a spiritual body in which the risen 
Saviour appeared to His disciples.' How the author can recon- 
cile the Marcionism which he fancies he finds in the Gospel, 
with such passages as John v. 39 and viii. 39, it is not easy to 
perceive. He should have more explicitly stated what he under- 
stands by a ^spiritual body,' having shortly before remarked, 
that the risen Saviour insists upon the ^materiality of His mode of 
existence more strongly here than in Luke.' This, at all events, 
establishes the fact, that the fourth Gospel could as little intro- 
duce into the Church a judaized Christian as a heathenized 
Christian ^extreme' which it had ^ explained;' and, least of all, 
that having committed itself to so erroneous an enterprise, it 
would be able to maintain its canonicity. The Gospels know 
notliing of finding this kind of happy medium among them- 
selves, which the author is so taken with. The fact is, that 
ChristiaDity, even in apostolic times, could not but, from the 
very first, contend against both the christianized Jewish and 
christianized heathen views of the world, and oppose these de- 
lusions. Its mediation consisted in developing and defining its 
own nature, in opposition to both. With respect to the princi- 
pal matter, it is not difficult to see that the Paraclete of St John 
is very different from that of Montanus. The former appears in 
the world contemporaneously with the glorification of Christ by 
His death and resurrection (John vii. 39) ; the latter appears in 
the Church with the person of Montanus,^ or with the establish- 

^ Among the reasons for doubting the historical personality of Montanus, 
Sch WQgler brings forward especially, the fact that one of the fathers reproaches 
him with adultery, while another speaks of his emasculation (p. 241). When 
Isidor Pelus., however, says, ' H Morr«»ot/ ^Xetc^fAia vaiiox/rotficng, fAwjctiMtg 
rt K«i tihtMXetrfiticuf avrrt^inuy it is evident that tlje reproaches cast upon hk 
doctrine, and not upon his life are intended. Otherwise he is accused of even 
infanticide and idolatry in the literal sense of the words. His doctrine might, 
indeed, well be designated adulterous, because it caused wives to leave their 
husbands, through spiritualistic enthusiasm, in order to follow the leadings 
of the sect Even vetiloxropicu can only be understood in this sense. 
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ment of his school (Tertullian, de virginibm velandisy c. 1).^ The 
fcMiner comes as the remembrancer; He speaks not of himself; He 
brings no new revelation, but explains, as its vital principle, the 
living ^onity of the Gospel history (John xiv. 26, chap. xvi. 13). 
The latter does not appear as a remembrancer of the Gospel 
history, but rather extingoishes the remembrance of the past 
and present, and makes new commanications to mankind.^ 
Finally, the former foimds no church or kingdom different from 
that of the Son ; He brings no third revelation to surpass the 
revelations of the Father and the Son, but completes the one 
perpetual revelation of the Father by the Son, to the Church 
(John xvii.). The latter, on the contrary, is interested in mak- 
ing his revelation appear as a new, another, a third one ; and 
they who proclaim it, separate themselves from the Church 
universal.' From these essential differences, which manifest 
plainly enough the contrast between the mature catholic his- 
toric life, and the gloomy enthusiasm of separatism, a multi- 
tude of minor ones have been developed, as, for instance, the 
difference between the healthy energy of the spiritual life in 
John's Gospel, and the morbid, nay, convulsive passivity of the 
spiritual life of the Montanists. No further detail, however, 
is needed to des^oy the illusion that Montanism is to be re- 
garded as the postulate, and . relatively as the factor, of the 
fourth Gospel. 

This authgr brings forward the well-known question con- 
cerning the day on which the Lord celebrated His last Passover, 
as a prominent difficulty in the way of acknowledging the 
genuineness of the fourth Gospel (p. 191). According to 
Irenseus and Polykrates, John and the Asiatic Church were 
accustomed to keep Easter in the night of the 14th and 15th 
Nisan, after the Jewish fashion. * But what,' says the author, 
^if the same John, in his Gospel, makes the 14th the day of 
Christ's death, and the 13th that of His last Passover, thus de- 
priving the date of the Eastern celebration of Easter of its 
ecclesiastical and historicid sanction?' ^This is, then,' says 

^ Per EvaDgeliam (justitia) efferbuit in juventutem. Nunc per para- 
cletnm componitur in matoritatem. 

* Tertullian, adv, Marcion ir. 22 ; De virg, vel, cap. i. * ad meliora pro- 
ficitwr: 

» Euseb. Hist. eccUs. v. cap. 16-19. 
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Bretschneider, * an evident contradiction ; and since the attesta- 
tion of this fact stands upon a firmer basis than that of John's 
Gospel, this contradiction becomes an evidence of the non-au- 
thenticity of the latter.' The author thinks that the Gospel 
evidently intends to oppose the Judaic-Christian Passover which 
was customary in Asia Minor. Its origin must therefore, in 
any case, date from the middle to the end of the second century. 
On the other hand, it may be asked, how could even Tatian 
appeal to four recognised Gospels in support of his work on the 
Gospels, if this Gospel did not appear till his own days, and 
was then intended to oppose so powerful a tendency as that 
of the Asiatic Church? Or how could IrenaBus reprove the 
Eomish bishop, Victor, for making the time of the celebration 
of Easter a subject of contention, if he must have found that 
the fourth Gospel took up Victor^s position, and if he highly 
prized this Gospel, and gave it an equal rank with the other 
three t How speedily must this polemical Gospel have gained 
universal respect in the Church, if in the time of Apollinaris, 
A.D. 170, it had to struggle for it in Lesser Asia, from an an- 
tagonistic stand-point, and had in the time of Irenaeus, about 
A.D. 200, and even earlier, obtained general recognition in the 
Church t We must, moreover, contemplate the periods in which 
this opposition on the part of the fourth Gospel is said to have 
arisen. The assumption (p. 196) that even the meaning of the 
celebration of the Passover itself was quite differently under- 
stood by the Eastern and Western Churches, may be demurred 
to. The Eastern Church was as little Jewish as the Western ; 
and it is therefore incorrect to say that *the Oriental Easter had 
no other meaning and no other justification than that of being 
a continuation of the Jewish rite, which had no specifically 
Christian signification.' The legalism of the Oriental celebra- 
tion referred entirely to the time, not to the meaning of Easter. 
This must have appeared the same to the Christian Church 
everywhere, according to the maturity of the Christian spirit 
(1 Cor. V. 7, 8). It was quite regular that the death of Christ, 
the body of the dying Redeemer, should be spoken of under the 
image of the paschal lamb (John xix. 33-37). The Jewish 
Christians would have been Talmudists, if the intimate relation 
between this death and its type had escaped them; and the critic, 
in fact, most unjustly assumes that such talmudistic unbelief 
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existed in the churches of Asia Minor. The pecaliar difficulties 
lie in the passages quoted, which refer to the Lord's last cele- 
bration of the Passover. Why did some of the disciples think 
that by the words, ^That thou doest, do quickly,' Judas was 
bidden by the Lord to buy what was needed for the feast t 
This could not have been possible unless the commencement of 
the feast had been already at hand, that is, unless it had been 
the evening of the fourteenth Nisan. If it had been the thir- 
teenth, there would be no reason for the pressing word : do 
quickly. Purchases could then have been made till the evening 
of the following day, since the feast would not begin till the 
evening of the fourteenth. But if it were on this evening, it 
might seem to some, on hearing the words, that Judas had too 
long delayed the purchase of what was necessary for the feast, 
and that Jesus was urging him to provide for it as speedily as 
possible. Then, indeed, the words &v j^pe^v ^ofiev ek ttjv 
eoprrriv do not refer to the paschal lamb itself, but to what was 
wanted besides for the whole feast, which, in this circle, would 
probably be provided just before its commencement. This view 
of the passage also answers to the words (chap. xiii. 1), which have 
been considered the beginning of these difficulties with respect 
to the time of the last Passover : Tlpo hk rrj^ €opTr}($ tov iracr^a^ 
6^Sa>9 o ^l7)a'ov^ OTL ekrjkudev avrov 17 &pay iva fierafijj ix tov 
Koa-fiov TovTov 7r/309 TOV Trare/jo, etc. We are here transported 
to the moment in which, on one hand, the celebration of the 
Passover, on the other, the hour when Jesus should depart out 
of this world unto the Father, were at hand. This departing 
out of the world is the New Testament parallel to the Old Testa- 
ment departure of the children of Israel from Egypt, and the word 
seems chosen by the Evangelist with reference to that departure. 
The night of the real, and of the typical departure, are identical : 
it is the night on which the fifteenth Nisan begins. The de- 
parture, the redemption, and the deliverance or salvation from 
death by the atoning blood on which this redemption was founded, 
are, both in the celebration of the Passover and in the Lord's 
Supper, the principal matter, the primary, or at least the com- 
memorative idea. Neither the death of the typical lamb, nor 
the death of the true Paschal Lamb, Christ Jesus, were actuaUy 
represented, but assumed in the celebrations, as the event on 
VOL. I. o 
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which they were founded.^ Thos the killing of tlie paschal 
lamb took place on the fourteenth Nisan^ not as being the festi- 
val itself, but as a preparation for the festival, which was itself 
held on the evening of the fourte^ath Nisan, e.e., at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth Nisan. It was on this day of the month 
also that the Lord's Sapper was instituted ; for the death of 
Jesus was then celebrated in anticipation. If it be asked why, if 
Christ con^dered the paschal lamb a type of His death, did He 
not command His disciples to celebrate the Supper after His 
death ? it may be answered, that this ideality is in conformity 
with the New Testament. It is just a sealing of that more ob- 
scure Old Testament ideality, by which the pious spirit looked, in 
the celebration of the Passover, to something greater than the 
preservation in Egypt, and the deliverance from the house of 
bondage, by which, indeed, it had anticipatively celebrated the 
death of Christ. Hence Christ also connects His Supp^ with 
the Passover, and causes the (me to come forth ftrom the other, as 
the fuU-Uown rose does from the perfected bud. The moment 
was at hand when Jesus began to wash His disciples' feet : 
hence John says, * Before the feast of the Passover.' The 
washing of their feet was to be, to the disciples, the introduction 
to that holy night. If it had taken place a whole day Wore 
the Passover, they could not have seen in it a distinct reference 
to that festival. The best support which the reasoning of this 
author seems to find, is the remark, made by the Evangelist, 
concerning the Jews who led Jesus before Pilate, that they 
themselves went not into the judgment-hall, lest they should be 
defiled, dXX' &a ifHiryaxr^ to fra^a. If these words are regarded 
as strictly referring to the eating of the paschal lamb, Christ 
must certainly have been crucified on the fourteenth Nisan, and 
have partaken of the last supper with His disciples on the pre- 
ceding day. But it is questionable whether (fx^yea/ to ttooj^ is 
to be thus strictly interpreted. Some, especially Lightfoot and 

^ This remark must beoarefally taken into account in onr doctrinal esti- 
mate of the Load's Sapper. The eating of the sacrifioed lamb was not the 
sacrifice itself, but the feasting upon the sacrifice ; a Bolemnity which looks 
back with gratitude to the sacrifice akeady offered. This is also the case in 
the Lord^s Supper, it is the enjoyment of the results of the sacrifice. It is 
according to this fact that the Romish doctrine of the Supper needs to be 
reformed. 
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Bynseas, refer these words ^to the so-called Chagiga, or the sacri- 
fice combined with still more cheerful rejoiduag, which took place 
before the dose of the first day of the Passover.'^ Liicke does 
not, however, consider this view a correct one. BynsBos re- 
marks, that since the defilement incurred by entering the house 
of a Gentile would only have lasted one day, these Jews would 
not have feared it, if the eating of the paschal lamb were to 
take place in the evening, that is, on the next day. Liicke, on 
the contrary, observes that BynsBus only supposes, but does not 
prove, that entrance into a Gentile house involved only the day's 
defilement. ^ This may, however, be settled by reference to ike 
passages Acts x. 11, etc., and Lev. xi. 23, etc. It is certain 
that it had become a custom among the Jews to extend the law 
concerning defilement by dead unclean animals, to defilement by 
Gentile habitations. Bynseus and Lightfoot, however, if they 
extended the expre8si<m ifxryeh/ ro irdaxa beyond its first and 
slarictest meaning, need not have limited it to the sacrificial meal 
of the first day. The author of the essay Zu dem Streite Uber 
das letzte Mahl des Herm {Evang. Kirchenzeitimg^ 1838, No. 98) 
rightly remarks : ^ The expression, to eat the Passover, desig- 
nates the consumption of the paschal food in the whole extent 
of its meaning. This consisted of a lamb, with bitter herbs and 
unleavened bread, on the first day of the Passover ; and for the 
remaining days, first of unleavened bread, and secondly of 
peacd-offerings.' It may, however, certainly be assumed that 
the words ^xitfuv ro ira4r)(a must gradually have obtained the 
same significance in Jewish ears as, to celebrate the Passover. 
Christians celebrate the Supper and Christmas (WeihTiocA^) in 
the middle of the day ; the Bomanist says, I am fasting, when he 
eats fish on Friday. Fasting is the definite notion ; the eating of 
fish is incidental. And thus, in the Jewish Passover, the eating 
of the lamb was the root from which the whole feast arose, and 
so far the whole festival might be included in this expression. 
We are not then obliged to understand here one definite meal, 
the desire to partake of which caused the Jews to hesitate at 
entering the Prstorium. They desired to keep themselves cere- 
monially dean dming the feast ; and it was a spedal part of 
their observance of the Passover, to avoid the Gentile hall of 

' Compaie Luoke, Commentar Uber das EvangeUum des Johannes, 2d Edit., 
p. 620. 
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judgment during the middle of the fifteenth Nisan, the feast 
having already commenced. In further proof of a discrepancy 
between St John and the synoptists, concerning the time of the 
Passover, it is also said, that the former twice says of the day of 
Christ's death, that it was irapcuricevi) rov iraa^a (chap. xix. 14, 
31) (p. 200). The statement of the author is here inaccurate. 
In chap. xix. 14, we find fiv Sk irapcurKevt) tov ircurya ; while in 
ver. 31, on the contrary, we have eird irapaatcevff f/v ; and this 
latter word is referred to the preceding : Xva /tt^ ii^tvy hr\^ rov 
oravpov ra adfuiTa hf r^ a-a^^artp. Thus it is evident that 
preparation, irapcurKcvfj^ is here a stereotyped expression, to de- 
note tlie day before the Sabbath, the Friday ; and that the pre- 
pavation of the Passover, in this connection, cannot denote the 
time of preparation for the Passover, but only the Friday oc- 
curring daring the time of its celebration. Finally, the question, 
why this Evangelist does not relate the institution of the Lord's 
Supper, must be answered by a glance at the construction of 
this Gospel. In any case, it can as little be adduced as a proof 
of non-authenticity, as, e,g.<, the circumstance that the institution 
of baptism is not related. We might even ask the critic, how it 
happened that the whole ancient Church did not perceive the 
antagonism of this Gospel to the statements of the three first 
Gospels, with respect to the time of Christ's last celebration of 
the Passover, or that, if they did, they accepted the latter without 
difficulty? Polemic subtilties which were unobserved by the 
Church, which were never brought forward against the Quarto- 
decimians, could never have been the actual motive of this 
Gospel. On this assumption, either the Evangelist ill understood 
polemics, or the Church ill understood polemic expressions. 

Another mark of non-authenticity has been found by this 
critic in the relation of the fourth Gospel to the Apocalypse. 
* The Apostle John,' says he, * is the undeniable author of the 
Apocalypse. History bears the strongest and most emphatic 
testimony to this fact.' But since it is merely assumed, and not 
proved, that the Apocalypse is heterogeneous to the Gospel of 
John, it will be unnecessary to bring forward what has been 
elsewhere said against this assimiption.^ This might, indeed, be 

^ E.g,^ in my Vermischten Schri/ten^ vol. ii. p. 173, etc. In the theolo- 
gical annual edited by Dr Zeller (No. iv. p. 667), my view of the Apocalypee 
is dismissed as an allegorical inteq)retation. It seems that the critic is not 
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a good opportunity of keeping * criticism' to its word with re- 
spect to its concession regarding the Apocalypse. Such an 
attempt, however, would be but labour lost. So long as the 
conclusions it arrives at vary almost from man to man, and 
from five years to five years ; so long as it turns every defective 
and contorted view into an argument, it would feel much aston- 
ished at being kept to its conclusions. 

If we would, however, be convinced that criticism is rushing 
onwards on a suicidal course, we must contemplate the ever 
varying and ever transient results to which it * advances,' till we 
at length stand with it upon the dizzy height, whence it plunges 
into the abyss of shame. It brings the Gospels, as far as their 
origin is concerned, within reach of the apocryphal region, 
driving them from the centre to the limits of Christendom, till 
it finally places them in a position in which, like offended 
spirits, they turn and sit in judgment upon their insolent and 
perplexed judge. 

According to Weisse, the Gospel of John was the work of 
some unknown compiler, who made use of certain records, still 
extant, from the hand of the Apostle John, and consisting of 
isolated reflections relating to the life of Jesus. These reflec- 
tions are themselves, however, ^ the laboured product of the dis- 
ciple's mind, in its endeavour to seize that image of his Master 
which was threatening to dissolve into a misty form, to re-collect 
its already vanishing features, and to cast them in a new mould, 
by the help of a self-formed or borrowed theory concerning 
that Masters nature and destination :' p. 110. The Gospel itself 
is said not to have been composed till a later period, and by a 
compiler living at a time remote from the matters it treats of. 

According to Schwegler, the Gospel of St John belongs to 
a series of reformatory writings which, appearing about the 
middle of the second century, mark the commencement of a 
reaction against Judaism. But it was the manner of such 
attempts, especially when they were united with peaceful aims, 
to arrogate that apostolic authority which was on their adversaries^ 
side in favour of their own tendency, and by cutting away the 
ground under the feet of the opposing party, to preserve the 
common apostolic point of union (p. 214). Here, then, this 

yet clear upon the diflPerence existing between an allegorical interpretation, 
and an interpretation of the allegorical. 
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Grospel is, in f act, but a spnrions work, imputed to the Apostle 
John, the patchwork of an impostor opposing apostolic relations. 
According to Bauer, the Gt>spels are poetic productions of 
the Evangelists, founded on the Christian consciousness of the 
Church. In this inventive agency, Mark has retained the 
largest amount of genuineness, Luke has surpassed Mark, and 
Matthew, Luke. ^ The fourth ' leaves all the rest behind him. 
^When a scarecrow is pulled to pieces, and the purpose for 
which it was set op is perceived, there is nothing more of it left,' 
says he, in a pause during Ae process of * pulling to pieces ' 
*the history of the resurrection of Lazarus' {Krit. vol. iii. 185). 
So unsuccessful, in his opinion, is the work of the fourth 
Evangelist. He thus also characterizes him: ^The unnamed 
writer is an airy vision^ an aiiy vision first formed by the fourth 
himself ; and, in this instance, the fourth has for once made a 
lucl^ hit, by giving his composition such an author. At first 
he sought to make it appear that there was another Gospel, 
derived from an eye-witness, and in fact written by one. An 
airy vision, however, would be the only fitting author of such 
a writing as the fourth has handed down to us.' ^ Liitzelberger^ 
exports the Gospel which has been called the heart of Christ 
still further. According to him, the fourth Gospel (see Weisse) 
is all of a piece, in contrast to the synoptists, who exhibit a lyric, 
unequal appearance, and in whose writings differing tcmes and 
strange discrepancies appear. This Gospel is said to have origi- 
nated in Edessa, or its ndghbourhood, a distant part of Asia. 
' The author of this Gospel,' argues the critic, * could not possibly 
have been acquainted with the form of the Go^l history, as 
handed down by the three other Gospels.' But this is accounted 
for, when it is known ^that it originated on the other side of the 
Euphrates, and therefore beyond the limits of the Boman power,^ 
where the influence of the churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Eome was not so considerable.' Thus this Gt)6pel 
is said to have arisen as far as possible beyond that sphere of 

1 Vol. iii. p. 340. 

* LUtzelberger : Die Tradition Uber den Apostel Johannes und teine 
Schrifien in xhrer Grundlosigkeit nachgetoiesen von Liitzelberger^ Leipzig, 
1840. 

' According to Liitzelberger, Matthew*8 Qospel originated in Egypt, 
Luke^s in Antioch, Mark's in Rome. 
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existence which was more peculiarly that of the Church I The 
pretended polemical views of the Gospel are also said to support 
the assumption of the author. He fiuds much that is warped 
in the external polemical tendencies of this Gospel, because its 
inner nature, its idea, and the vital unity with which this is 
carried out, are hidden from him. First of all, for instance, 
the Gosp^ is said polemically to oppose John's discijdes. ^ It 
is shown with all possible care, that John the Bs^tist absolutely 
declared, that not himself but Jesus was the Christ.' ^ It must, 
however, be remembered, that the Sabseans, or disciples of John, 
were spread over Galilee, Syria, and the farther parts of the 
Parthian region, since they still exist in Persia.' The Gospel 
is further said to oppose the DocetsB (p. 276). Now Syria and 
Mesopotamia were well known as the special seats of Docetism. 
The author therefore ought, in fairness, to have shown how it 
happened that, in a church which was originally thoroughly 
Docetic, a Gospel should have originated, spread, and been ac- 
cepted, which entirely opposed this tendency. The author, 
however, is so little acquainted with the specific nature of 
Docetism as a necessary result of that dualistic principle, which 
opposes to the good principle, the evil principle existing in matter^ 
that he further on makes the author of the Goepd himself a 
Docetic. The earthly, the coarse material, is in this Gospel 
that which is opposed to the divine, which is subdued and sub- 
jected to the power of evil, to the prince of the worid (p. 284). 
^ The doctrine of the Logos, or the doctrine of the good Lord 
of heaven, necessarily introduced the opposite doctrine of the 
evil Lord of the world:' p. 286. And this Evangelist, who is 
thus himself a Docetist, is said to have opposed Docetism. 
This is the position whence ^ criticbm' plunges into the abyss ! 

The pious Hans Sachs, after long misconception and abuse, 
found an ^ apologist' in Gothe, when he said, 

* Id Froficbpfahl all daa Yolk verbamit, 
Paftsdften Meister je verkanat.^ 

The misconception and ill-treatment which ^ the fourth ' has so 
often experienced in our days, will perhaps soon call forth a 
general disposition in theology and science to apply this sentence 
of GKithe to those critics who have misc<mceived St John. At 
any rate these critics have to deal with a very different John 
from the venerable Master Hans of Nuremberg. 
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NOTES. 

1. In the work, Das Evangelium Johannes nach seinem innem 
Werthe und seiner Bedeutung fur das Leben Jesu Kritisch unter- 
sucht von Dr Alex. Schweizery the genuineness of this Gospel is, 
on the whole, maintained ; at the same time, however, the hypo- 
thesis that this Gospel is interspersed with interpolations, which 
are the work of a later hand, and designed to contribute a some- 
what Galilean addition, is carried out with much ingenuity. 
Considerable difficulties are, however, opposed to this hypothesis, 
even when but generally considered. It might fairly be asked. 
How could this Gospel have been so abundantly interpolated 
without this circumstance having been, at any time, or in any 
manner, noticed in the Church ? If it had been interpolated 
before its propagation in the Church, John was mistaken in 
those to whose care he committed his work. If it were inter- 
polated subsequently, it might be expected that manuscripts 
must be found which would support the original against the sub- 
sequent form of this Gospel ; as, on the other hand, it is gene- 
rally in thb manner that subsequent additions are discovered. 
It may be further asked. Why should the original form be de- 
void of a Galilean element? The Evangelist might indeed 
have had a plan which led him more especially to depict the 
ministry of Jesus in Judea, but could hardly have formed one 
which would induce him to exclude events which took place in 
Galilee. Was the interpolater already acquainted with the 
offence which modem criticism would take at the lack of the 
Galilean element in John, and desirous to obviate it beforehand f 
Could he misconceive the completeness of this Gospel ? We 
.would point to this completeness as a fact which decides the 
question. If it is once recognised, no place is found for admitting 
interpolations. The author starts with the * appended twenty- 
first chapter.' He finds in the passage, chap. xx. 30, the formal 
conclusion, and considers the twenty-first chapter to be appended 
in a manner unprecedented in the Gospels. Now it cannot be 
denied, that the passage in question does form a conclusion to 
that exhibition of the manifestations of Christ's glory, which 
were designed to call forth faith in Him. But it may be asked, 
whether the fundamental idea which guided the Evangelist in 
the composition of this Gospel, might not admit an epilogue, as a 
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counterpoise to the prologue which introduced it The prologue 
sets forth the eternal life of Christ, preceding His appearance in 
the world ; the epilogue seems intended to represent His spiri- 
tual government in the world, as it was to continue after His 
return to the Father. To the prehistoric life of Christ, John 
the Baptist is the chosen witness. In conformity with his cus- 
tom of representing the general by significant particulars, the 
Evangelist names him only, though many more testified to the 
coming of Christ. To His post^historic life the disciples Peter 
and John testify, as two strongly contrasted representatives 
of all the conflicts and triumphs of the kingdom of God. In 
the life of Peter, Christ specially manifests Himself as the 
ever present Lord of His Church ; in the life of John, as the 
Lord of glory who will shortly return from heaven. Such an 
epilogue completes the circle, in which the end of this Gospel 
significantly and definitely unites with its beginning, the pro- 
logue. The author then proceeds upon the assumption that the 
verses 24, 25 of chap. xxi. are an addition by a later hand, — an 
assumption which we will admit without discussion. This con- 
cluding remark, however, is next said to show that the appended 
narratives are from the same later hand. ^ He is conscious of 
having appended a narrative, and therefore assures us that it 
would be possible to make an infinity of insertions.' We may, 
however, rest assured, that any one who felt it possible to narrate 
so much, woidd not have contented himself with the addition of 
one narrative to the Gospel, when he had, moreover, once made 
a beginning ; while, on the other hand, he would hardly have 
selected from his nciaterials a narrative so emphatically a con- 
cluding one. Secondly, it is said that John could not himself 
have corrected the report circulated among the disciples in the 
manner indicated. Why nott All that is done is to set aside 
a false and superficial interpretation of a deeply significant say- 
ing of Christ, and this can by no means appear ' word-splitting,' 
even though it does not at the same time give the correct mean- 
ing. Thirdly, the narratives are said to be of a legendary kind, 
and not related in the style of the Apostle John. But let, e.g.j 
chap. xxi. 7 be compared with chap. xx. 4, and how minutely 
are they in accordance I Such a transaction as here takes place 
between Christ and Peter, could not possibly have arisen in the 
realm of the legendary, nor was there any of the disciples who 
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would have so entirely understood and preserved its whole depth, 
power, and tenderness, as John. With respect to the style of 
this paragr^h, Credner, after enttmerating the expressi<H:is whieh 
are not in the style of this apostle, in the paragraph chap. vii. 2S- 
viii. 11, says, * Chap. xxL presents appearances of an entirely 
different kind. There is not one single external testimony against 
it ; and regarded from an internal point of view, this chapter 
exhibits almost every pecoliarity of John's style.' The passage 
chap. xix. 35-37 is further regarded as an interpolation. Here 
the Perfect fJkefmffTVfyrffce is thought striking. But the Evangdist 
might well thus express himself with reference to the fact, that 
as an Evangelist he had, throughout the course of a long life, laid 
great stress upon this striking circumstance; and he designates his 
lUJbfnvpla a!s aXrfOunjj bepanse as believing testimony, it had been 
united to and penetrated by its object. It was because his fiap^ 
Tvpia had this veracity that * he knoweth that he saith true' (or* 
aXfiOfj TiSyei). The constant vigour and accuracy of his memory 
is derived from his living in the truth. Nor can the choice of the 
adjective a\ff0tvo<; be regarded as a mark of want of genuineness. 
The addition iva koI vfieh vtarevtrrfre is certainly striking^ and 
can only be explained by the fact, that John attributed great 
importance to the circumstance that the legs of the crucified 
Jesus were not broken (ver. 33). That this circumstance should 
strike him as a wonderfully minute ccnncidence between the treat- 
ment of the typical, and the hi8t(»ry of the true Paschal Lamb, and 
should be a powerful confirmation of his faith, is entirely con- 
sistent with the ' ideal' John ; and this ^ external matter' could 
scarcely seem to him anything eke but a real manifestation of 
so specially ideal an incident. The importance attached by this 
Evangelist to the recognition that Christ was the true antitype 
of the paschal lamb (chap. i. 29, 36, vi. 53, etc., xiii.), appears 
from several passages of this Gospd. Hence it must have been 
significant in his eyes, that even this solitary fact, that the legs 
of the crucified Saviour were not broken, should designate Him 
as the Paschal Lamb. Why should not this sense for the signifi- 
cant have been specially characteristic of John, whose custom it 
ever is to seize the general in the particular, in the decidedly 
concrete, or whenever a clearly purposed symbolism offers the 
opportunity? The paschal lamb was the sacrifidal repast of 
travellers, of fugitives ; it referred to non-ritual sacrifice. This 
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circnmstaDce was specially expressed by the fact that it was 
roasted whole, that a bone of it was not broken (Ex. xii. 46). 
This symbolical trait was repeated in the case of ihe corpse of 
Jesofl. It also was not treated according to law by the civil 
authorities, and still less sacrificed according to the Levitical 
ritual ; but was a sacrifice which, during the most violent storm 
of the worid's history, was offered * withofot the camp,' in strict 
historical reality, for the redemption of His people. This agree- 
ment between the type and the reality is so speaking, that 
another than John wonld scarcely have remarked upon it. — 
Among lesser interpolations this author further includes chap, 
xviii. 9. The words tva iryjqpcad^ seem to him to be not happily 
applied to the passage John xvii. 12, because here a bodily, there 
a spiritual, preservation is ^ken of. ^This intermixture or con- 
fusion of bodily with spiritual destruction, is in glaring opposition 
to the thoughtful and ideal tone of this Gospel.' But what if, 
in their bodily preservation at this time, the Evangelist saw the 
pledge of their spiritual preservation, as was in fact the case? 
(comp. John xii. 36 ; Luke xxii. 31, 32). Offence is further 
taken at the remark of the disciples (xvL 30), that Jesus knew 
all things, because it relates to the fact that He anticipated their 
objections and questions. The apostle, however, is here pointing 
out an important moment, namely, that in which the light first 
burst upon the disciples, that Jesus must leave them. It dawned 
upon them, however, by means of the disclosure in ver. 28 ; and 
in the fact that Jesus had given them certainty by this disclo- 
sure, they recognised the omniscience of His insight of the 
uncertainty of their minds, and of the depths of truth. — Chap, 
ii. 21, 22 is also said to testify to ^ the same alien spirit.' The 
author first considers the interpretation of the words (ver. 19) 
Xvaare rhv vahv tovtov, etc., which John gives in ver. 21 as his 
own (^ But He spake of the temple of His body'), as incorrect. 
He asks. Could John have so expounded them, and moreover 
have called this the exposition of the disciples^ when the correct 
meaning — viz., ^ the destruction of the Jewish form of the theo- 
cracy, and the establishment of a purer one' — appears in Acts vi. 
14, etc ? The di£Bculty which exegetes have for some time 
found in this passage disappears at once, when it is considered 
that, from the evangelical point of view, the destruction of the 
Old Testament theocracy and the destruction of Christ's body 
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must appear identical. It was only by the death of Christ that 
the Old Testament form of the theocracy was legally dissolved 
(Rom. vii. 4). The Jews could not put Christ to death^ without 
at the same time spiritually casting a brand into their temple. 
From that time forth it was doomed to destruction^ and tlie Old 
Covenant abolished. It could not have been legally abolished in 
any other manner than by condemning Christ by a hierarchically 
legitimate proceeding. John therefore perceived here also, the 
deep relation between type and antitype. — ^The critic then pro- 
ceeds to the examination of the longer passages which he regards 
as interpolated ; among which he reckons the miracle at Cana 
(ii. 1—12), the healing at Capernaum (iv. 44-54), the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes (vi. 1-26) — i.e.j the history both of the 
miracle itself, and of the return across the lake. 

First, the miracle of Cana is said to stand in opposition to 
what is said, chap. i. 52, of the greater works of Christ M'hich 
were to follow the arjfieiov, ver. 51. This miracle, however, can 
hardly oppose the expectation of those greater works of Christ, 
which had been previously excited. The first argument rests 
upon a view of the meaning of miracles, according to which a 
distinction is made in an abstract manner between these and the 
agency of Christ upon the spiritual life. It is further adduced, 
as a fact unexampled in the writings of John, that the whole 
occurrence contains neither a discourse, nor conversation of 
Jesus. This remark is however opposed, e.g,y by chap. v. 5-9. 
This miracle is also designated as one utterly magical, and, ^ in 
a moral sense, scarcely conceivable.' This miracle is certainly 
one of the most difficult, but it only follows that it makes large 
demands upon the patience and confidence of the penetrating 
and exegetical mind. Finally, it is said, that the beUef here ex- 
hibited by Mary, is inconsistent with the unbelief subsequently 
ascribed to 'His brethren' (and Mary). And Mary? Even 
His brethren (chap, vii.) were only unbelieving in that higher 
sense, in which the impatience and self-will of a superstitious 
belief appears to the evangelical mind as unbelief. The other 
remarks are easily dismissed. It can surely offer no difficulty 
that Jesus had been invited with His disciples, although it is not 
known how this -was done, for an invitation might be given in a 
hundred different ways. But that His disciples are said to have 
' believed in Him ' after the mirade, although they believed in 
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Him before, is an emphasis entirely consistent with this apostle's 
mode of expression. Among the examples cited to show that the 
expression 17 Spa fiov, in John, always means the hour of Christ's 
death, and is therefore inaptly used in this place, chap. xii. 27 
might well have an opposite effect, and yet the hour is here 
more generally designated &pa avrq. What then is the mean- 
ing of this expression, but that Jesus is speaking of His hour, 
in direct opposition to the false and erroneous notions of others T 
Is the expression Kcup6<: fwv quite adapted to express this con- 
trast, when it relates to moments ? When, indeed, it does not 
relate to them, time is opposed to time (0 /ccupo<; 6 vfikrepo^;^ John 
vii. 6). So also the expression ainov fi &pa (chap. xiii. 1) forms 
a contrast to the hour of the typical Passover, which was con- 
temporaneous with that of His departure. His hour is every- 
where that fixed upon for the temporal development of His life, 
in the counsel of God, in opposition to the calculations, wishes, 
and opinions of men. It is with such a reference to the divine 
appointment that it is said, Luke xxii. 53 : avrr) vfi&v iariv ^ 
&pa. — ^In the miracle of healing (iv. 44-54), a diflBculty is first 
found in the circumstance, that it is said, ver. 43, that Jesus went 
into Galilee, and that His motive for so doing is explained ver. 
44 by the words : Axno^ yitp ^I'qaov<i efiaprvprfo-eVy Stl Trpotfyi^^ 
iv ry iBia irarplSi rifirjv ovk e^et. It must, however, first of all 
be remarked, that the interpolater would be inconsistent not 
with the Evangelist, but with himself, if any general contra- 
diction were found, in the declarations of vers. 44 and 45. 
Hence the apparent contradiction in question can by no means 
be regarded as a sign of interpolation, unless the passage begins 
with ver. 45 ; but then the contradiction occurs in the passage 
which belongs to John, ver. 44 being connected with ver. 43. 
Consequently the explanation of this diflBculty might be passed 
by ; for, at all events, it advances nothing in favour of an inter- 
polation. The connection of the passage may, however, be 
easily maintained, by attributing an inaccuracy of expression to 
the Evangelist. Jesus departs from Samaria as a traveller to 
Galilee in general. He does not take up His abode in Nazareth, 
His iran-pk strictly speaking, and that from the motive stated in 
ver. 44. At all events, irarpk must be limited to His native 
town. For the sphere of a prophet's continual disparagement 
cannot be His native country, but only His native town. If 
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then we are obliged to concede an inaccuracy of e^qpression, it is 
more easily explained by the style of John, who everywhere deals 
in parentheses, than by supposing an interpolater beginning his 
matter with a contradiction (vers. 44 and 45). The passages, 
v^. 46, in which Cana is again designated as the place where 
Jesus made the water wine, and ver. 54, where ^is striking 
miracle is said to be the second that Jesus did when He was 
come out of Judea into OaUlee, are also said to be doubtful. 
These traits are, however, among those which Weisse regards 
as peculiarities of style in the fourth Gospel. According to 
Weisse, therefore, these very traits are decisive for the genuine- 
ness of the passage. So inconsistent are the humours of critics I 
Ver. 48 is said to be still more difficult. ^ How could this man, 
who travelled with so much confidence towards Jesus, in the 
expectation of a miracle, such as had not yet been seen in 
Galilee, have deserved from Jesus such a rebuke in answer to 
' his believing request!' He was indeed one of those many in- 
habitants of Capernaum who would never have concerned him- 
self about Jesus, who had taken up His abode among them, cm- 
less a domestic calamity had arisen ; and the rebuke is expressed 
as mildly as possible. The man is actually corrected in a three- 
fold manner by Jesus : first in his request that He would hasten 
back with him ; then in his second, that He would heal his son in 
His usual way ; liiirdly, in his asserticm that his son was at the 
point of death. The first need of the painfully excited father 
was tranquillity of mind, and a faith reposing on the quiet means 
of unexpected help. Jesus gives him this faith ; iience the use 
of the word riparra in His reproof. It is not till he acquiesces 
in the form of help which Jesus points out, that he proves him- 
self possessed of true faith. Finally, this narrative is said to be 
a psurallel to that of the centurion in the synoptic Gospels 
(Matt. viii. 5), but far more indistinctly related. Too much stress 
is, however, laid upon the external resemblances of the two narra- 
tives ; and the decided ccmtrast they exhibit is lost sight of, when 
thejT are looked upon as identical. The centurion of the earlier 
Gospels merely states his distress : he is too humble to solicit 
Jesus to make a long journey for his sake, and too believing to 
think this necessary. He is almost shocked when Jesus makes 
him the o£Fer of coming to heal his sick servant. In what an 
opposite spirit does the nobleman of St John's Gospel approach 
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Jesus; and hence how different is the treatment he meets with ! 
The internal character of both histories is decisive with respect 
to the question of their diversity. It is as little possible to con- 
found this jSaa-iTuieb^ with the kKwrovrofyxfyiy as to take two men 
whom we might meet at different places one after another, and 
whose countenances were entirely different, for the same per- 
sons, because they both perhaps wore a red collar to their coats. 
For the rest, this miracle is not described merely as the second 
Galilean one, but as the second which Jesus wrought in return- 
ing from Judea to Galilee. 

Lastly, with respect to the feeding of the multitude (vi. 
1-26), it is said, first, that the miracle itself is abruptly intro- 
duced, in marked disharmony with what precedes, and in inter- 
nal disconnection with what follows. It is certainly striking 
that the Evangelist should so suddenly change the scene. ^ Jesus 
was teaching in the temple at Jerusalem, ver. 47. Suddenly, and 
widiout mention of any return to Galilee, chap. vi. 1, after 
an indefinite /tieri toOto, continues with ainjXdev nipav t^ 
daXiurarit; rt)^ raXiKaiof;, etc.' The author's opinion is, that 
the passage chap. vi. 1-26 is interpolated in the discourse which 
Jesus, according to chap, v., delivered in the temple, and that 
the discourse chap..vi., from ver. 27 to the close of the ch^ter, 
is connected with the former, and was consequently spoken in 
Jerusalem. If, however, we view the Gospel under this assump- 
tion, and omit the supposed interpolation, we shall find the* 
change of scene quite as sudden as before. At -the close of the 
fifth chapter, we find Jesus still in the temple at Jerusalem ; at 
the beginning of the seventh, we are informed that ^ after these 
things Jesus walked in G^lee ; ' and then, immediately there- 
after, He goes again to Jerusalem; and we hear nothing of 
His ministry in Galilee. Thus the choice offered us is, whether 
we accept, according to the existing text, the sudden change of 
scene, with a sojourn in Galilee filled up with occurrences ; or, 
according to the hypothesis, an equally sudden change of scene, 
with a sojourn utterly barren of events. We pass over the 
isolated expressions which are said to recall the synoptists ; the 
indefinite to 6po^ finds, indeed, the contrast which defines it, in 
the shores of the lake. The narrative is next said to be contra- 
dictory of what follows it. * How strange is it, that the men 
who had been so miraculously fed, and so struck by this deed 
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of Jesus, that they (ver. 15) desired to take Him by force and 
make him a Messianic king, should, on the very next day, en- 
counter Him with " What sign ((rrjfieiov) showest Thou then, 
that we may see and believe Thee? " And how still more incom- 
prehensible is it, that they should (ver. 31) just hit upon the 
thought, that a miracle similar to the manna would suffice them! ' 
We can point, however, to something equally ^ strange ' in the 
eighth chapter, where it is said, ver. 30, that ^ many believed on 
Him,' and in ver. 37, that Jesus said, * ye seek to kill Me.* Is 
not this contradiction greater! Here, however, it is to be 
referred to no ^ interpolater ; ' but the return of such charac- 
teristic ^ singularities ' rather points to a peculiarity of view in 
this Evangelist, and consequently testifies to the genuineness of 
the present passage. That these people are so ^ strange,' is the 
very fact which the writer desires to represent. Jesus Himself 
reproaches them with it in the words, ^ Ye seek Me, not because 
ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and 
were filled.' The author finds this saying striking; but it 
evidently arises from the thought, that the miraculous meal 
has two sides: as a miracle, it attracts the higher sense, by 
means of its spiritual element ; as a meal, however, it attracts 
the common sense, by means of its utility. To these utilitari- 
ans, the miracle of Jesus must have appeared less than that of 
Moses, not merely because Jesus had made use in the miracle 
of a natural substratum, but because Moses had, so to speak, 
continuously provided for his people by the manna, and be- 
cause Jesus had given them to understand that they must not 
seek the realization of such utilitarian ideals from Him. These 
people, as such, are just the 'loif&ubt of John, and not Israel- 
ites within the limits of Judea, or ^ the upper class and their 
dependants at Jerusalem, the mention of whom is said to betray 
that this discourse was originally delivered at Jerusalem.' That 
Jesus, then, should oppose to the notions of these men, who, in 
the chiliastic spirit of a corrupt Judaism, would have made Him 
a king, the doctrine of the true bread of life, is quite what 
might be expected, and can by no means be regarded as incon- 
sistent with the miracle itself, as the author supposes (p. 85). 
According to this supposition, the saying of Jesus, ver. 27, 
^ Labour not for the bread that perisheth,' must also deny the 
account of this miracle in the synoptical Gospels. 
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On the return across the lake, the author remarks, ^ The 
whole narrative, the feeding of the multitude and the return, 
is, in its manner, style, indefiniteness, and lack of intuitive 
vision, unlike the genuine writings of John ; ' hereby assuming 
that the ordinary style of this apostle is definite and intuitive. 
It is, however, questionable, whether this can be affirmed of his 
statement of external relations in their actual connection and 
chronological sequence. The peculiar excellence of this apostle 
lies in entirely opposite qualities, and the very clumsiness of th<8 
narrative, especially vers. 22-24, might rather be adduced as a 
sign of the genuineness of the passage. An interpolator would 
have been careful to manage this crossing over more conve- 
niently. When it is furth^ said, ver. 16, w Se a^fria iyivero, 
and ver. 17, a/coria tjStj eyeyovei^ this shows no diversity of style 
with the expression, ovarj^; ir^la^j chap. xx. 19. In both cases, 
it was intended definitively to state that it was actually night. 
In the latter case, this would be made more evident by the cir- 
cumstance KoX T&v 0vp&v K€ic\jeuTfiev(ov ; but upon the lake such 
a circumstance was wanting, and it was consequently necessary 
to use B more definite expression. ^ The five and twenty or 
thirty furlongs' of ver. 19 are entirely opposed to this Author's 
conjecture, that the disciples, according to the meaning of the 
Evangelist, rowed along the northern shore of the lake, and 
that Jesus followed them on foot along this shore, and overtook 
them at a short distance from their destination, after they had 
been detained by the storm. If the passage across the lake, 
which amounted to forty furlongs, had been only twenty-five 
or thirty, it would even then have been impossible that this cir- 
cuitous route should have amounted only to the same number 
of furlongs. The irkouipia of ver. 23 cannot, moreover, be the 
ships in which the people returned, as is here believed (p. 93). 
The intention of the Evangelist is very clear, though his ex- 
pressions are not so. When the people, on the morning after 
the miracle, were standing on the shore, they well knew that 
only one vessel had been at the disposal of Jesus and His dis- 
ciples, also that only the disciples had departed in this vessel, 
and that Jesus was not with them. They could not, therefore, 
but conclude that He was still on their side of the lake, and 
would have sought Him there. But other ships had arrived 
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from Tiberias^ nigh onto the place where they had eaten bread, 
and Jesus might haye used one of these for His return. As, 
therefore, they did not find Him, it seemed to them increasingly 
probable that He had used such an opportunity of crossing, and 
they inmiediately entered the ships that they might seek Him 
in Capernaum. 

2. A very raloable contribution towards the solution of the 
inquiry, whether the supper spoken of John xiii. was the last 
Passover which Jesus celebrated with His disciples, and that 
connected with it, concerning the day on. which Jesus died, has 
been furnished by Wieseler in his Chronological Synopsia of the 
Four Gospels. Oomp. section 5 of the above-named work:^ 
Von dem letzten hSniglichen Einzug^ Jesu in Jerusalem bis zu 
seinem Tode und seiner Grablegung. Die Leidenswoche} 

^ [Since Wieseler's publication, other valuable contribatioos have been 
made to the station of this important and somewhat involved qaestion. 
lichtenstein (Lebensgeschichte^ Anmerk. 79), Riggenbadi, in the ablest chap- 
ter of an excellent volume (Vorlesungen iiber das Leben Jesu^ pp, 610-660, 
ed. 1858), and Andrews (Life of our Lord^ pp. 869-397, ed. 1868), present 
all the difficulties tt the subject along with sufficient material for their 
satisfactory solution. They agree in the oondosion, that the four Evan- 
geHsts concur in asserting that the Lord ate the true paschal supper at the 
time when it was eaten by the Jews in general, on the evening following 
the 14th Nisan; and that the Friday on which He was crucified was the 
15th, and therefore the first Sabbath of the feast. With this general con- 
clusion Fairbaim agrees (HermeneuHcal Manual^ p. 884), though with some 
interesting differences in the argument, and without so full a treatment of 
aU the points usually discussed. Ellicott, however (^t^. Lectures^ p. 122), 
still holds to the opinion of the Greek fathers, that He suffered on the 14th, 
and consequently ate the paschal supper on the eve with which that day 
commenced. He does not, however, present his reasoning in much detail. 
—Ed.] 
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PART VI. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 



SECTION I. 
VARIOUS VIEWS OF THE ORIGIN OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

A DEFINITE historical tradition concerning the origin of the 
four Gospels is in existence, and has already been the subject of 
our discussion. This tradition explains the most essential pecu- 
liarities of the four Gospels; viz., that Matthew keeps so closelj 
to the Hebrew national consciousness ; that Mark is not so exact 
about the chronological sequence of his statements ; that Luke 
has so much that is catholic, and consistent with the point of view 
of Gentile Christianity; and, lastly, that John furnishes us with 
so few of the circumstances communicated by the other three, 
because his intention was to -supply what they had omitted. 

The modem scientific consideration of the Gospels finds 
this tradition insufficient to explain the remarkable phenomenon 
exhibited by the relation of the four Gospels to each other, viz., 
that, on the one hand, they present a unity as complete as if 
they were but one work ; and, on the other, as much diversity 
as if neither were aware of the existence of the other. 

Various explanations have been given, especially in the work 
of Gieseler : HUtorisch kritischer Versuch ikber die Entstehung 
und die frvhesten Schicksale der schriftlichen Evangelien (p. 30, 
etc.).* 

The first attempt at explaining this phenomenon insists 
upon regarding one writing as the primitive Gospel, the matter 
of which is said to be the basis of each separate synoptical 
Gospel. Some have considered that this primitive basis was 
formed by the original Gospel of Matthew, others by the so- 
called Gospel of the Hebrews, and others again by an original 
^ Latelj also in the copious woik of Ebrard, Qotepel History^ p. 21. 
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Aramaean Gospel. Eichhom considers that compilations from 
this primitive Gospel originated the three first Gospels. Such 
an origin of the Gospels is, however, so artificial and far- 
fetched, that it can scarcely be understood how it was pos- 
sible that the critic could recognise such a monstrosity of 
compilation in the first models of the free and beautiful ori- 
ginaUty of the New Testament, the hideous mask of a literary 
corpse in these firstlings of a specifically new literary life.* 
The Gospels are equally regarded as still-born, compiled pro- 
ductions without originality, when either the Gospel of 
Matthew, or that of Mark, or that of Luke, is- looked upon 
as the basis on which the others were formed. But this dead 
fabrication system has been applied not merely to the relation 
of the second and third Gospels to the supposed first, but also 
to the relation of the third to the supposed second. According 
to such suppositions, the second Evangelist made use of the 
work of the first, and the third of the works of the second and 
first, in compiling his own. Concerning the order, however, 
in which this paralytic authorship took place, as many hypothe- 
ses have been formed as the transposition of the names Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke would furnish ; e,g,^ Matthew, Luke, Mark; 
Mark, Matthew, Luke, etc. This is the permutation system.^ To 
get at the secret by means of permutation, criticism has formed 
a kaleidoscope of all the existing possibilities, and then shaken 
this kaleidoscope again and again, thus producing every pos- 
sible combination in this one lifeless kind of view. Operations 
of this kind might perhaps compete in rigidity, insipidity, and 
misconception of the living originality of the said writings, with 
any of the performances of a talmudic-rabbinical style of treat- 
ment. A more striking instance of the tendency to construct 
the fairest mystery of unity in variety, and variety in unity, the 
mystery of the most glorious vitality, not merely out of the deep- 
est, but also out of the most pitiable kind of death, has seldom 
paraded itself in learned pomp before the world. 

The view which attributes the separate or remaining Gospels 

^ See Ebrard, p. 21. [See also a very thorough examination of this 
hypothesis by Andrews Norton, Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels^ 
vol. i. p. 60, and Note D.— Ed.] 

* See Ebrard, p. 22 ; [or Marshes MichaeUs^ vol. iii. ; Davidson's Introd.^ 
vol. i. 382 and 887 ; ReusB, GeschichU d. h, SchrifUn, p. 164.— Ed.] 
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to lesser evangelical writings or essays, representing single in- 
^cidents in the life of Oiirist, or to memoirs, may be regarded as 
the corresponding vital counterpart to that dead assumption of 
a primitive Gospel which would degrade them into external 
compilations.^ Such a view entirely corresponds with the idea 
of the solemn remembrance in which this life was preserved. 
But the same difficulties to which the former hypothesis gave 
rise, are experienced when these memoirs are regarded as primi- 
tive records, which the Evangelists regarded and treated as diplo- 
matically certain and authoritative, and not as assisting and 
completing the living and independent tradition of the Gospel. 

Both assumptions agree in the one point of giving a written 
foundation to the synoptic Gospels, and are opposed to the view 
which accepts an oral Gospel tradition, as a new and different 
explanation of the phenomenon in question. Nothing is more 
certain, than that the Gospel facts must have been preserved in 
a most powerful tradition. The Christian Church at first found 
its daily edification, nay, its heaven, in this tradition. But the 
view of its development assumes in the field of criticism, the 
character of regarding this tradition as the exclusive basis of 
the Gospels. It is in the maintenance of this exclusiveness 
that this view also becomes hypothesis, and betrays its hypo- 
thetical character by running into opposite extremes. On the 
one hand arises the view, that tradition was gradually formed 
into a verbally fi^ed, oral Gospel, and that it thus gradually 
assumed a Uturgical character. Here then tradition appears 
in its highest form, as a crystallization.^ On the other hand 
appears the notion which represents Gospel tradition as the 
obscure stream of excited, heathenish popular imagination, 

^ To this belongs Schleiermacher's view of the origin of Luke's Gospel, 
founded on the preface thereto. 

* Compare Gieseler, Historisch-hritisch Versuch^ etc., p. 53, etc. The 
notion of a stereotyped oral tradition was formed especially by Kaiser. 
Gieseler's view is a more lively one. [Westcott very ably advocates a 
^ definite oral Gospel,^ which was gradually formed, not by popular tradi- 
•tion, but by apostolic preaching ; he does not, however, absolutely exclude 
the use of written documents, jJthough inclining to do so. Norton (i. p. 
284) maintains that * the oral narratives of the apostles were the common 
archetype* of the Gospels. Davidson (i. 405 ff.) is of the same opinion, 
and does not differ from Westcott even in the degree that the latter seems 
to imagine (p. 189).— Ed.] 
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which, carrying along with it a stratum of Gospel facts, or even 
of primitive fictions, deposited them as half or wholly * washed- 
down legends,' like water-rolled pebbles against the dams of the 
written Gospels. 

The latest hypothesis, which regards the Gospels as produc- 
tions of the Evangelists, whose minds are said to have expressed 
in naive fiction the consciousness of the Church, need only be 
mentioned for the sake of completeness.^ 

It cannot but be an enigma to subsequent ages, that in an 
age which prided itself upon highly esteeming what was original 
in subjective and individual life, it could ever have come to pass, 
that the origin of the Gospels should be regarded as an enigma — 
an obscure and difficult enigma. For it is owing to the very cir- 
cumstance that the vital originality of the separate Gospels has 
been ignored in the most unworthy manner, that this difficulty 
has become so great and unsolvable. The actual factor was 
misccmceived, throng misconception of the peculiarity of the 
Evangelists; how, indeed, could it be possible to comprehend 
the mutual relation of the Gospels, when this was not duly esti- 
mated ? It is true that the former doctrine of inspiration had 
laid the foundation of this depreciation of the personal in the 
Gospels. As the too high demands of a former harmony brought 
forth the rationalistic tendency, so did the former degradation 
of the Evangelists produce the whole series of views, which re- 
garded them as mere mechanical transcribers. But her own 
poverty and helplessness carried criticism even farther than the 
results of this misconception prescribed. Even the factors granted 
were not treated in an historical manner, when it was supposed 
that the hypothesis of a written basis. to the Gospels must over- 
throw the tradition-hypothesis ; and, on the other hand, that the 
latter could not exist in the presence of the former. For want of 
transposition into the scene, and of submissively accepting the 
appearance of the gospel-spirit in the Gospels, they have been 
alternately regarded as the production of one or other of a series 
of pale spectral forms ; and it has been insisted, that they origi- 
nated in either literary compilation or 'a liturgical rhapsodical 

^ So StratUB. Weisae has appropriated the expreasion, washed-down 
legend, althongh he shows some repngnance to the washing river, the myth- 
forming tradition. See his Evangelische Geschichte^ p. 7, etc. 

* See Kritik der evang, Geschichte^ by Bruno Baner. 
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hymn, or the plastic formative presentiment, or finally the fixed 
idea of a species of poetry, which was said to have no consciousness 
of its artistic doings. Grospels formed in such a manner, would 
indeed have been far below that glowing, living, solemn remem- 
brance which animated the apostolic Church and its Evangelists. 

NOTE. 

Gieseler in his above-named work, p. 35, etc., dismisses the 
hypothesis which would make one GK>spel the basis of the oth^*s 
in the following words : ^ Besides the absence of all historical 
grounds, these hypotheses may also be met in the following man- 
ner. (1) It is not evident what motive could have induced the 
later Evangelist, if he were acquainted with the work of an able 
predecessor, instead of circulating the same, with the addition 
of a supplement if he thought it necessary, to have brought it 
out under his own name, after a very unimportant revision, at 
least with respect to its contents. (2) In whatever order the 
Gt)spels may be arranged, there always remains in the ear- 
lier, much which the later hav^ omitted ; yet they could not 
have considered this incorrect, and it would be difficult to prove 
that just these passages were those that were unsuitable for all 
classes of readers. (3) How c<mtrary is the work of revision 
which must be accepted, to the spirit of an age which produced 
but few authors ! Here the later Evangelist gives whole nar- 
ratives and isolated sentences an entirely different position ; he 
must therefore have turned over his predecessor's work, select- 
ing first from one place, then from another. In one place he 
begins by transcribing verbally, and then exchanges words and 
thoughts ; at another time he omits thoughts ; and finally changes 
expressions for their synonyms without alteration of thoughts. 
And yet, with all this affectation, these writings bear so distinct 
an impress of unassuming simplicity, .that even their enemies 
recognise it. (4) This hypothesis is especially refuted by the 
remai^' that, let the order of the Evangelists be what it will, 
we are always forced to concede that, in many cases, the later 
Evangelist not only exchanges the clearer statement of his pre- 
decessor for a more defective and inaccurate one, but often 
apparently, though not actually, contradicts his authority, and 
that in a manner which must be intentional, since inaccuracy is 
insufficient to explain it.' 
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SECTION II. ' 
THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS IN GENERAL. 

The Christian originality of the Gospels is the decided factor 
by means of which both their unity and diversity, and the won- 
derful relation resulting from both, must be explained. But 
when we would explain this originality, we find ourselves almost 
induced, with respect to the relation of the Gospels to the actual 
Gospel history, to attribute to each a peculiar kind of origin. 
Besides, the conviction is pressed upon us, that each Evangelist 
has, in the appropriation of his matter, preserved his personal dig- 
nity, and by his manner of statement, impressed upon it his own 
peculiarity. Lastly, we find that each Gospel dic^lays a special 
arrangement, arising from a peculiar plan, depending on spedal 
motives and considerations. Thus we obtain a triple impress of 
originality in the Gospels : they are original in source, in com- 
position, and in plan. It is no wonder, then, that they who have 
misconceived their peculiarity in all these respects, should have 
erred in a threefold manner. 

The first factor in the composition of the Gospels, is the pe- 
culiarity of the sources whence their material was derived. These, 
in their full extent, include the following particulars: first, 
direct remembrance; secondly, tradition; thirdly, written me- 
morabilia ; fourthly, already existing Gospels. 

It is taking a defective view of the resources of an Evange- 
list, to set up the tradition-hypothesis alone, without duly esti- 
mating the great importance of the direct memory of the apostles. 
Especially must it be taken into account, as forming the basis of 
the first Gospel, viz., the original Hebrew Gospel, which was the 
immediate work of Matthew, and of the Gospel of John. It 
cannot be wholly, at least, denied to Luke ; and Mark is as near 
to it as he was, during his life, to the Apostle Peter, and to the 
apostoUc church at Jerusalem. The powerful effect of the 
evangelical memory was, however, in each Evangelist, the very 
motive that induced the composition of a Gospel. 

Direct remembrance was completed by tradition. The transi- 
tion from one to the other is exemplified in those incidents, for 
the complete knowledge of which tradition was needed even by 
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Matthew and John, the actual witnesses of the life of Jesus. 
Much which appertains to His history — the occurrences of His 
childhood, of His retirement, and of His private life — could only 
have been known to His disciples by communication. Not only 
their former, but even their jM^esent vocation, separated them 
occasionally from Him, so that the information of one would 
often need completion by the information of another. Thus 
fragments of memory and tradition formed various combinations, 
which gained unity from the fact that the memory of each 
individual disciple was continually excited by, and came in con- 
tact with, the general memory of the whole Church. Tradition 
then, intimately united indeed with apostolic remembrance, 
appears to have been the actual source of those Evangelists who 
had had but little, or even no direct intervention in the facts of 
the Gospel history. 

The freshness of this source was maintained by means of the 
continuous preaching of the Gospel ;^ its purity and brightness, 
by the Spirit of the Gospel. The agency of this Spirit is of the 
highest importance in the origin of the Gospels. Without His 
assistance a disciple could hardly have written a Gospel. He 
was the remembrancer, not so much with regard to non-essential 
circumstances, as to the relative distinctness and significance of 
the several facts of the whole Gospel history. It is in the cer- 
tainty wherewith He both explains and assumes the perfect 
actuality of the Gospel history, that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit 
of God. They who are unable to distinguish between the fore- 
boding, myth-forming spirit, and the Holy Spirit hovering over 
the completed history, and assuming it as the scent does the full- 
blown flower, have not yet learned to distinguish between the 
beginning and the climax of the human race ; the historical de- 
velopment of tens of centuries is to them a blank. The Evan- 

* [' Out of the countless multitude of Christ's acts, those were gathered, * 
in the ministry of twenty years, which were seen to have the fullest repre- 
sentative significance for the exhibition of His divine life. The oral collec- 
tion thus formed became in every sense coincident with the " Gospel ;" and 
our Grospels are the permanent compendium of its contents.' — Westcott's 
Introd. p. 155. There are few more interesting chapters in the history 
either of literature or of the Church, than that which treats of the connec- 
tion of the Gospels with the apostolic preaching ; and a more adequate exhi- 
bition of it cannot be required than that which has been given by Davidson 
(vol. i. p. 405 ff.).— Ed.] 
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gelists lived and breathed in the element of this reminding Spirit; 
— could He then have left them so socm as they began to write 
Gospels?^ Hence it was under the overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost that the Word of God solenmized also His literary incar- 
nation. 

The Gospel-forming tendency first manifested itself in the 
production of those lesser evangelical memoirs, which many who 
had enjoyed the privilege of intercourse with Jesus felt themselves 
impelled to write, in order to preserve any circumstance which 
seemed either specially remarkable, or which was at least the sub- 
ject of direct memory. If it be asked, how such or such an apostle 
managed to keep this or that difficult discourse in his memory, 
such a question strikes at the questioner himself. If it be fur- 
ther asked, how these Galileans found time and skill to compile 
the facts of the Gospel history, the fundamental law is lost sight 
of, that it is a vital energy which sets quills in motion, whether 
in the bird or the man. Genius gave the pious Hans Sachs 
and the profound Jacob Bohm no rest ; and that was the reason 
why these worthy shoemakers became such profuse authors. 
Undoubtedly, the art of writing itself ori^nated in the impulse 
to preserve what was worthy of record, and not in accidental 
scribbling. Nay, man even learned to speak more by the urgency 
of the desire and necessity which he felt to express his thoughts, 
than by an experimental play upon his organs, or by the imita- 
tion of the lower animals. The remarks which have been made 
against the primitive records of the Old and New Testament 
revelation, upon the assumption that the art of authorship was 
not yet sufficiently understood in the world to account for the 
production of such memoirs, at such times and places, are exjprtes- 
sions of the same lack of spiritual perception which asked con- 

* The older theology, by its doctrine of inspiration, misconceives the fact 
that the sacred writers were continually filled with the Spirit, and that their 
actions, whether of spiritual life or spiritual productivity, were free. The 
abstraction which would separate the inspiration of the Spirit from the in- 
spiration of the life, is somewhat talmudistic. Modem theologians who 
oppose the doctrine of inspiration, seem to suppose that God^s messengers, to 
whom they concede the assistance of the Spirit in the general carrying out of 
their vocation in life, suddenly descended to the level of uncalled ordinary 
authors as soon as they took hold of the pen. According to the first notion, 
the Spirit forsook them if they did not write ; according to the second, if 
they did. 
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cerning Jesus, How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned? Never could the necessity of preserving glorious ex- 
periences by means of writing, have been more deeply felt than 
amidst the cirdq of Christ's witnesses. Nay, it may, without 
exaggeration, be maintained, that if the art of writing had not 
as yet existed in the world, it must have arisen among them. 
Those apostolic men were not more the men of their age, than 
they were the men, or the children, of the Spirit of Jesus. 

Even the women who accompanied our Lord, may also 
have written from their own point of view, that, as priestesses 
of His Spirit, they might preserve in written records His 
precious memory. The Spirit of Christ poured out upon His 
disciples at the completion of His ministry, nay, proceeding 
from Him at all times, must indeed have often impelled those 
who were acquainted with His life, to commit to writing some of 
His sajrings and deeds. It is not to be wondered at, that there 
were many, as St Luke assures us, who took such works in 
hand. Could the spring-tide of a new religion, nay, of a new 
humanity, the marriage feast of the reconciliation between 
heaven and earth, pass by without the guests and witnesses of 
this glorious life feeling constrained to preserve its most impor- 
tant circumstances in writing? At all events, a multitude of 
such memoirs did arise. These many lesser primitive Gospels, 
then, naturally formed the firm and fixed centre of evangelical 
memory and tradition within the circle of the apostolic Church. 
It is probable that a selection of such writings as St Luke had 
to deal with, was at the disposal of each of the Evangelists. 
These Gospel memoirs form the transition between tradition 
and those complete Gospels, into which the written announce 
ment of the Gospel has settled. These Gospels arose one after 
another during a short period of time, and within a circum- 
scribed sphere. Hence it may have been possible that one 
Evangelist was acquainted with the work of another, that the 
later might make use of the labours of the former. Mark might 
perhaps have known that of Luke, or at all events the Hebrew 
original of Matthew. According to tradition, John was ac- 
quainted with all the synopticiil Gospels. 

When we take into account the true communion of the 
Spirit in the apostolic Church, and the manner in which the life 
of Christ was interwoven into its life, we can easily understand 
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how, from all the various sources, a living unity of general tra- 
dition, a special manner of viewing and narrating the Gospel 
history, would be formed, in which all the apostles and Evan- 
gelists would have more or less resemblance to each other. The 
Spirit of their faith, of their blessedness, of their worship, who 
made them all to be of one heart and of one soul, formed a 
mutual and most delicate rapport^ in which the very phraseology 
of the Gospel, the whole manner of its announcement, received 
a peculiar and singular. stamp. This unity of view and state- 
ment, occasioned as it was by oneness of spirit, supreme simplicity, 
memory, mutual co-operation, and common written authorities, 
was the cause of that extraordinary unity which is perceived 
in the narratives and style of the Gospels, and especially of 
the synoptical Gospels. 

This phenomenon is therefore caused by the marvellous 
agency of the Spirit of sacred Gospel remembrance in the 
primitive apostolic Church. Hence, they who look upon the 
precious fruit, which bears witness to the fulness of apostolic 
vitality, as the mere dead production of the poorest kind of com- 
pilation, are soon puzzled by t^ fact, that the originality of the 
several Evangelists everywhere animates this admirable unity, 
by touches of the richest variety. The critic would fain seize 
and handle this living unity as a mere dead uniformity ; but 
when the rich play of Gospel individuality which forms its other 
side is perceived, his peace is at an end, and the terrible problem 
drives him like a restless spirit through the region of hypotheses. 

It is part of the notion of Christianity, that by its sanctifying 
operations it should awaken and bring to perfection, on one 
hand, the whole unity of individualities; on the other, their 
entire variety. Hence the four Gospels contribute, even in their 
form, to the glorification of the Christian spirit, by exhibiting in 
large and plastic forms that vital congruity by which the Chris- 
tian spirit is proved to be such. Hence the sacred originality of 
the. Evangelists may be designated as the second factor of the 
Gospels, and of the peculiarity of their mutual relations. The 
authenticity of the four Gospels being assumed, it might fairly 
be expected that each should exhibit a definite and significant 
character. This is involved, first, in the notion of such evan- 
gelists as the Church could appropriate. Evangelists of such a 
kind could not but be prominent characters, and must conse- 
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quently express themselves in a characteristic manner. But 
it is also involved in the notion of the mature primitive Chris- 
tian, that he should exhibit his peculiarity in his work ; for the 
spirit of Christianity, by means of its horror of annihilation, in- 
troduces individuality into a new life, and causes it to appear in 
the full glory of its definiteness. But if important characters 
appear in their full freedom, they will be distinguished from 
each other by strong peculiarity of feature. Thus the Gospels 
must be looked upon as the writings of distinct, important, and 
definite character. It is by the exhibition of their originality 
that they manifest themselves to be the effects of such original 
forces. Hence each must of necessity appear in its full pecu- 
liarity ; and that criticism which would pass sentence upon them 
without a notion of this circumstance, must, for that very reason, 
be characterized as incapable or unchristian. But when it goes 
so far as to attribute the delicate manifestations of vital origi- 
nality found in the Gospels to death, all that play of feature 
pertaining to living personality to the convulsive efforts of 
paralysed and half-dead individuals, such representations/ arise 
as those which make, e.g.^ the ardent expressions of Mark, 
choice ^ printing' — the deeply significant and lyrically beautiful 
impulses of John, tedious prolixities. A true appreciation of the 
Gospels must be preceded by an appreciation of their writers. 
In this place, however, we can but state this principle, and must 
treat of the characteristics of the several Evangelists in another 
part of this work. 

But, finally, when we remember that the great characters 
who wrote the Gospels attained their powers of Gospel author- 
ship by meatus of definite and special occasions for their exercise 
in Christian interaction with various persons and circumstances, 
we have already admitted a third factor in the production and 
form of the Gospels.* The character of the Evangelist is neither 
an egotistical nor a vanishing one. It is on one side infinitely 
defined, and therefore, on the other, infinitely definable. Love 
makes him so pliable, that though ever building on the same 
foundation, he becomes all things to all men ; that he preaches 
quite differently at Athens and at Corinth, for this very reason, 
that he everywhere preaches the same truth in its essential 
spirit, while adapting its form to the varying circumstances of 
his audience. If then we take this Christian principle into 
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account, we cannot but view the pecoliar form of each separate 
Gospel as resulting from the peculiar spiritual state of those 
for whom the Evangelist wrote. If due allowance is made for 
this factor, it will be perhaps better understood, e.g^ why the 
Qospel of John and Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians exhibit so 
much relationship. This reference of each Grospel to the circle 
for whom it was first destined, will explain the Old Testament 
references of Matthew, the sharply defined pictures of Mark, 
intended as they were for the practical mind of the Boman, the 
catholic characteristics of Luke, and the ideal and theologic 
views of John. The Pauline Epistles show how variously the 
various necessities and receptive powers of the different churches 
could affect the one forcible and determined pen of a Paul. 
And thus must the various constellations in ^e kingdom of 
Ood have still more powerfully influenced the Evangelists, who, 
according to the law of liberty, of special vocation, and of love, 
devoted themselves each to special circles of readers. By the 
interaction of such situations with the characters of the several 
Evangelists, were formed, under the leading of the Divine Spirit, 
the plans of the several Gospels, whose immediate and intended 
destination was impressed not only on their fundamental charac- 
teristics, but also on their separate features; so that, even in 
this respect, each separate Gospel could not but receive a dif- 
ferent physiognomy. 

NOTE. 

The Evangelist Luke has, in the introduction to his Gospel, 
pointed out the various stages of general Gospel tradition. 
(1) Direct tradition, represented by the ow' afyxjq^i avrinrrtu koX 
inrrfpira^i; (2) The transition from memory to tradition. The 
air apxn^ avTowrai are emphatically so called, and form, as it 
seems, as eye-witnesses from the beginning of the life of Christ, a 
contrast to those who were only avroTrrcUy etc., during a shorter 
period, and who seem denoted by the word i^fiei^. (3) Tradi- 
tion, in a narrower sense, pointed out by the words : irapi&oaav 
rjiiiif, (4) Memoirs ; iroXKol iirej^eiprfcav ioKvrafyurdcu htrffqciv^ 
etc. The en-eydeipTja-av seems to designate not so much the bold- 
ness of the attempt, or the insufficiency of the execution, as the 
first rudiments of Gospel composition.^ (5) The formation of the 
* [Weatcott (p. 178 of his Introd,) acutely remarks, * He finds no fanlt 
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comprehensiye Gospel : ISofe icdfioly etc. — ^Thus the first factor 
in the formation of a Gospel is stated in its full extent : the 
second and third are sufficiently indicated in the third and fourth 
verses. 



SECTION III. 
OBIOIN OP THE GOSPELS IN PARTICULAR. 

The various factors which operated in the production of the 
Gospels, took various forms, exerted various degrees of power, 
and consequently produced various kinds of interaction in the 
life of each separate Evangelist Hence the sum of their effects 
could not but be different in each particular case. This total sum 
of effects is formed by the motive, the plan, of each Gospel, and 
by the germ which gives to each its own special form of develop- 
ment. 

The simplest motive was the cause of the Gospel of Mark. 
We here behold an Evangelist who deak rather in vivid and 
copious representation than in profound doctrines and views, 
seizing with the ardour and animation of youth upon the Gospel 
tradition, and depicting in lively traits the ministerial life of 
Christ, But the tradition of the Gospel history which guided 
him, had already taken, through the statements and views of 
Peter, a special form exactly corresponding to his requirements ; 
for the style of this versatile Evangelist's narrative is, from the 
very first, determined by the lively views of this ardent and con- 
genial, but stronger apostle, who, equally with himself, displays 
a preference for the concrete. Besides, this Evangelist was urged 
to write his Gospel by Romans, and indeed by single members 
of the Roman Church. The Roman Church, as such, must 
have expected from him a statement of the facts of the life of 
Jesus ; but the «nsh of individuals, as such, would impel him 
more especially to a presentation of his matter in pictorial scenes ; 
and the result would be just such a Gospel as we have in the 
second. Mark narrates events in his own manner ; his ardent 

with the basis on which the earlier writers rested. His own determination 
is placed on an equal footing with theirs (Jf^oit xdfioiy — ^Ed.] 
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and lively imagination is everywhere manifested in his Gospel. 
He derived his information from the apostolic discourses of Peter, 
which dispensed with the chronological connection of events for 
the sake of blending them with doctrinal announcements. Hence 
a strict historical sequence is wanting in this Gospel.^ His narra- 
tive was written for a circle of Roman Christians ; hence he con- 
fined himself so much to the concrete, and made use of many 
Latin words and phrases. From the circumstance that his in- 
ducement to write arose from a private circle, the double con- 
clusion of his Gospel may be in some measure explained. His 
communications, that is to say, were gradually formed : how 
naturally, then, might a cessation take place towards the close, 
and a subsequent completion be added, after the dissemination of 
the former communications ! Criticism, in its oscillations betweeh 
opposite extremes, has at one time too highly estimated, at another 
too much depreciated, this Evangelist and his Gospel in com- 
parison with the other Gospels. Even Augustine caused this 
Gospel to be misconceived, by regarding Mar)c as * the follower 
and abridger' (pedissequus et breviator) of Matthew.* Euthy- 
mius Zigabenus pronounces a similar opinion.^ In modem times 
Michaelis has remarked, that ^Mark wrote with Matthew's Gospel 
in his hand ; ' and afterwards, that Luke also made use of it. 
Hereupon jGriesbach sought to prove* that ^ the whole Gospel of 
Mark, with the exception of a few verses, is derived from Matthew 
and Luke.' Saunier, in his work uber die Q^ellen des Evangeliums 
des Markusy 1825, Theile zur Biographie Jesu^ p. 34, Strauss in the 
Ijehen Jesu^ vol. i. p. 78, and others, have embraced this opinion. 
Even Ammon agrees on the whole with this view of the Gospels. 
Erroneous notions of the second Gospel were first attacked 

^ Even Credner, in his Einleitung in das New Testament^ p. 123, shares 
Schleiermacher's view : that the description given gf the presbyter John by 
Papias, according to which Mark did not write T«5f /, does not suit our Evan- 
gelist. He remarks that this Gospel preserves the same order as Matthew 
and Luke, and that they therefore who would nevertheless refer the expres- 
sion of ^ John the presbyter * to Mark, do at the same time impugn the 
chronology of Matthew and Luke. At all events, the chronology of Matthew 
and Luke is corrected by the Gospd of John. 

* De consensu evang, i. 2. 

^ Comp. Ammon, die Geschichte des Lebens Jesu^ p. 69. 

* Commentatio qua Marci Evangelium totum e Matthsd et Lucas commen- 
tariis decerptum esse demonstratur (Opusc, acad, vol. 2). 
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in a doctrinal point of view by Mill and Wolf. When a con- 
tradiction was felt to exist between the doctrine of inspiration 
and the assumption that Mark was a mere ^follower' of 
Matthew, such a persuasion involved the true notion, that an 
Evangelist, as such, was too truly invested with the dignity of 
a definite, an inspired, and an apostolic life, too powerfully im- 
pelled to work in the strength and blessing of his own special 
spiritual gift, to exhibit the mere lifeless performance of a com- 
piler or copyist. It was subsequently owned, that the Gospel of 
Mark could not be wholly accounted for by that of Matthew, 
but that it assumed a more comprehensive evangeUcal tradition. 
Koppe especially embraced this view. The recognition of the 
peculiarity of this Gospel was gradually prepared for, as may be 
remarked in Schott's Isagoge^ etc., p. 90. Nay,. Mark was in- 
demnified for the misconception he had experienced, by this view 
being surpassed, and his Gospel made the basis of those of 
Matthew and Luke, which has been done in our days by both 
Wilke ^ and Weisse,* after the precedent of Herder and Storr. 
Finally, credit for the greatest things has been given to this 
Evangelist, by attributing to him the Apocalypse also.^ 

That the originality of Mark makes him independent of 
Matthew and Luke, may be seen from his omissions, not to 
mention the characteristic vividness of delineation pervading his 
whole work. On the other hand, however, the originality of 
the second Gospel can derogate nothing from that of the first 
and third, which not only surpass Mark in extent, i.e., in report- 
ing certain circumstances which he has omitted, but also in the 
more significant and profound sequence and tone of their com- 
munications. 

Nothing material can be urged against the tradition of the 
fathers, according to which Mark composed his Gospel at Rome, 
about the time of Peter^s martyrdom. The variety of their state- 
ments may perhaps be accounted for by the various editions of 
this Gospel. According to Clement of Alexandria and Euse- 

^ Der Urevangelist^ oder exeg. kriU Untersuchung Uber das Verwandt- 
scha/lsverhdltniss der drei ersten Evangelien^ Dresden und Leipzig 1838. 

* Die evang, GeschichUy vol. i. 

« Hitzig, Ueber Johannes Markus und seine Schriften^ oder: welcher 
Johannes hat die Offenbarung vtrfasst^ Zurich 1843. 

VOL. I. O 
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bias, Mark composed his Gospel during the life of Peter; hence 
the edition which Eusebius followed was one wherein the con- 
clusion, chap, xvi. 9-20, was wanting. Irenaus makes the Evan- 
gelist write after the death of Peter ; consequently he used a 
later edition, which included the conclusion. 

While Mark sketched vivid pictures from the Gospel history 
from a Petrine point; of view for Boman Christians, Matthew 
imdertook the task of composing a Gospel for Hebrew Chris- 
tians. His disposition and official vocation equally impelled him 
to such a work. He could not but lead his fellow-believers in 
the Old and New Testaments to the heights of the theocratic 
standpoint, and show them the fulfilment (the irXa^poHTts:) of the 
Old Testament in the New. Hence his Gospel is, as to matter, 
filled yith references to the Old Testament ; as to form, with 
Hebraisms. Hence be is constrained to represent the Messiah 
in the great acts of His historical manifestation, and so to arrange 
them as to make them act, as far as possible, in their totality as 
credentials of His dignity. Hence so prominent a position is oc- 
cupied in the beginning of this Gospel by the genealogy, and at 
its close by the announcement of the destruction of Jerusalem. In 
striking contrast, however, to that genuine Israditism, the line of 
Messianic life appearing in the person and institution of Christ, 
must that false tradition of Israelite nature, viz. Pharisaism, be 
exhibited. This foundation of the Gospel of Matthew was from 
the first so firmly laid, that its Greek compiler could alter 
nothing essential, without intenticxially destroying the execution 
of this significant design.^ 

The birth-place of this Gospel must at all events have been 
Palestine. The date of its origin is probably that when, by 
reason of the storm then gathering over Jerusalem, the Chris- 
tians began, according to their Master^s injunctions, to leave the 
Jewish commonwealth, sunk as it was in delusion, and to emi- 
grate chiefly to Pella.* 

Luke wrote his Gospel under the influence of his Pauline 
tendencies. Hence he stood in direct opposition, not only to 
inimical Judaism, but also to morbid judaized Christianity. 

* Comp. Gredner, Einkitung, pp. 62, 68. 

* According to Irenseus, adv. H seres, 3, 11, Matthew wrote his Gospel 
while Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel in Rome. This remark 
points to the same period. 
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This Standpoint gave him a special sense for all those incidents 
in the Qospel hist(»7, in which the calling of the whole Gentile 
world into the kingdom of God appears. Hence a stronger fea- 
ture of catholicity pervades his Gospel. It also satisfactorily 
proves that the supposed discoveries, according to which this 
Gospel contains Ebionite views needing to be expunged, are 
entire failures. Luke wrote the history of the divine Friend, 
the Shepherd, the Saviour, of the human race. In carrying out 
this task, a number of written notices of the life of Jesus were 
at his disposaL Some of these pieces he allowed to produce 
their full effect, by incorporating them in his work without ma- 
terially altering them. But he could not feel himself bound, in 
the task of editing such documents as had come to his know- 
ledge, to follow exactly the succession of events^ in the Gospel 
history from its commencement, as he certainly might have 
done, partly by the help of tradition, and partly perhaps by 
that of his own memory {irapcucoKovOeiv ivosdev iraaiv axpi^ 
/8«9, diap. i. 3).^ His peculiarity has imparted^ its tinge to his 
whole Gospel, though we cannot but feel how differently he 
would have written, if he had not been guided by the distinct 
impress of Gospel tradition.^ He wrote his Gospel, first, for 
Theophilus, a Christian of some consideration, who at the same 
time represents, in his view, a class of Christians who," both by 
education and the solicitude they evinced on the subject, had a 
better right than many others to reqtiire such a history of 
Christ's life as, being founded upon accurate information, might 
afford them certainty {Xva hnrpf^ rfjv aa-(f>d\6uiv). When, then, 
Luke promises Theophilus that he would write the Gospel his- 
tory in order, Kode^j we are led to expect that he meant 
thereby the accurately ascertained chronological sequence. But 
when we view the actual state of the case, and remark that he 
observes this historical sequence only in general, and not in his 
delineation of Christ's ministry ; that, on the contrary, he brings 
prominently forward another kind of order, namely, that of 
Christ's continual joumeyings ; we cannot but suppose that this 

^ Compare Schleiennacher : Ueber die Sehriften Lvkas^ Berlin 1817. 
With great penetration and delicate perception, has Schleiennacher pointed 
ont the primitiTe basis of this Goepel, though he certainly makes the Evan- 
gelist play too much the part of a mere compiler. 

« See Credner, 132. 
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was the order which he intended from the first. Other writers 
of Oospels had abeadj attempted to set forth in order (tkfa- 
rd^aaOai) the Gospel history, according to certain principles of 
arrangement : this, however, was to be his principle, to commmii- 
cate to Theophilos the Qtwpel history in a previously determined 
order, of which the journeys of Christ should form the leading 
idea.^ 

The date of this Gospel is probably an early one : perhaps 
about that of St Paul's first imprisonment at Rome. At all 
events, it is antecedent to that of the Acts of the Apostles. 
There must, however, always be a difiiculty in supposing that 
Luke discontinued this latter book at a place where he might 
have carried it on much further, namely, at the time when Paul 
had lived two years at Rome. 

The Evangelist John had, according to a tradition which there 
is no reasonable ground for doubting, the synoptical Gospels 
before him, when he composed his own. Hence he did not con- 
cern himself with directly communicating such parts of the 
Gospel history as were already known. But the history of the 
life of Jesus had, through the operation of the recallmg Spirit, 
become to his profound and delicate mind, more than to any 
other apostle, the history of the Incarnate Logos, the centre of 
the ideal world. That centre of civilisation * in which it was his 

^ Compare, on the introduction to Luke^s Gospel, Gfrorer, die h. Sage^ 
Pt. i. p. 33. 

* The Church tradition according to which the Apostle John exercised 
the office of bishop and ended his life at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, has been 
opposed, as being without foundation, by Lutzdberger, in his essay Die 
kirchliche Tradition, etc. This tradition is, however, independently of its 
own value, accredited by Irenfeus (Contra haer, iii. 3), and still more de- 
cidedly by certain ancient writings, in which the Asiatic churches of the 
second century, in their contentions with the Romish Church concerning 
Easter, appeal to the authority of the Apostle John. These are, chiefly, the 
letter of Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, to Victor, Bishop of Rome (Euseb. 
Hist, Eccles, v. 24), and the letter of Irenteus to Victor, according to which 
Polycarp also appeals to the Apostle, John in opposition to the Romish 
Bishop Anicetus. What then has Lutzdberger to oppose to this ? Schweg- 
ler {Theol Jahrbilcher von ZeUer, No. 2, p. 289) points out as his most 
important arguments : (1.) An explanation of GraL ii. 6, according to which, 
it is said to follow from oxoio/ xori ioctf, that John was already dead when 
the Epistle to the Qalatians was written. (2.) The hypothesis, that by the 
^ disciple whom Jesus loved,' spoken of in the fourth Gospel, we are to 
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lot to represent the Church of Christ, induced him to form his 
confession of Christ into an ideal Christology. He was, how- 
ever, impelled to this full development of his views by the two- 
fold manner in which the worldly spirit, which had entered the 
Church, had deformed Christian doctrine ; hence its mature form 
resulted from its contest with the first beginnings of Ebionitism 
and Gnosticism. The Evangelist had consequently the oppor- 
tunity of forming his Christology with special reference to the in- 
imical contrasts which it had to encounter in the world. Hence 
arose that fundamental idea of his Oospel, which has already 
been stated. If the synoptical Evangelists had spared him the 
task of narrating Gospel facts, they had, on the other hand, pre- 
pared another task for him, by their neglect of chronological 
sequence in their several delineations of the Gospel history. 
In this respect, therefore, John was induced not only to give it 
decided prominence in his Gospel, but also to depict more copi- 
ously the commencement of Christ's ministry, which his prede- 
cessors had but slightly touched on. It was peculiar to his mind 
to view the general in the prominence of the particular. Hence 
the more important incidents of the Gospel history, in which, on 
the one hand, the reception which the light of the world expe- 
rienced from ^ His own,' and, on the other, the repulse by 
which ^ the darkness ' excluded itself therefrom, were most 
decidedly expressed and carried out, occupied the foreground 
in this view. Thus ideal Christology, the ideal and real life of 
Christ represented, with reference to both the friendly and ini- 
mical treatment it met with in the world, in an orderly succes- 
sion of its most striking incidents, formed the plan of his Gos- 
pel. John could not have arrived in Ephesus before he had 
reached an advanced age. Here, however, he found himself 
within the influence of just such inducements, whether arising 
from favourable or opposing circumstances, as were calculated 
to mature within his mind the form of his Gospel. 

understand, not John, but Andrew. Schwegler speedily and completely con- 
futes both these assertions. It is being over scrupulous to suppose, that 
allowing John to have been Bishop of Ephesus is equivalent to admitting 
that he failed to execute his missionary vocation ; for the mission of the 
apostles was not only to be diffusive over the earth^s surface, but concen- 
trated in its important places. 
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NOTE. 

According to the conclasions at which criticism has as yet 
arriyedy the Evangelists appear before ns as figures which, like 
mysterious spirits, freely and easily pass through its attacks, 
because critics are entangled in endless and often mortal con- 
tests with each other. Thus, at one time, it is said that the 
author of Matthew's Gospel not only frequently copied from 
Mark, and was thus externally dependent upon him, but also 
frequently misunderstood him, as being wholly unacquainted 
with the Hebrew manner of thought and expression (comp. 
Hitzig, Ueher Johannes MarkuSj p. 47) ; that he has irrevocably 
forfeited the credit of an eye-witness (Strauss, Leben Jesu ii. 
309) ; nay, that his Gospel, in its present form, is no apostolical 
testimony at all (Credner, JEinleitungj p. 95). 

Then, again, the collection of sayings by the Apostle Matthew, 
said tx> form the basis of the first Gospel, is declared to be, with 
respect to the authenticity, trustwc^rthiness, and genuineness of 
its communications, in every way equal to the communications 
of Mark (Weisse, d. evang. Gesch. vol. ii. p. 1) ; and these sayings 
are said to have been copied with almost verbal accuracy (/</. 
vol. i. p. 109). Again, this Gospel, it is asserted, exhibits very 
plainly the characteristics of its Jewish origin (Hase, Leben JesUy 
p. 4). At one time Matthew is looked upon as the author of the 
Gospel, but the Gospel is considered a fiction (see Bauer, Krit. 
der evang. Gesch,) ; at another, the Gospel is credible, and even 
derived as a translation from the primitive Aramaean Gospel, but 
has been ascribed, without valid historical ground, to Matthew 
(see Ammon, die Geschichte des Lebens JesUy vol. i. p. 61) ; nay, 
this Gospel, independently of its pretensions to the authority of 
an apostle and eye-witness, is placed before those of Mark and 
Luke (Theile, zur Biographie JesUy p. 35). Now Mark appears 
as a compiler, making a selection from Matthew and Luke 
(Theile, zur Biog. Jesu, p. 34 ; Strauss, Leben Jeeuy vol. i. p. 78), 
and only a few verses are allowed to be original (Griesbachii 
Opusc, vol. ii.). Then, again, Mark is the founder of the whole 
family of synoptical Gospels (Wilke, Weisse, etc.). His state- 
ments are said to be reproduced, after being levelled and flat- 
tened, in the other Gospels; his views are independent, his 
chronological arrangement his own (Hitzig, as above, p. 46). 
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Not only are the synoptical Gospels founded upon his, but the 
Apocdypse is also his work. With respect to Luke, at one time, 
there is not sufficient ground for attributing to him the Gospel 
bearing ^s name. A doubt is even cast upon the testimony 
that it was the production of a companion of St Paul. In any 
case, the companion of St Paul may have composed his work 
among accumulations of tradition, from which no apostoUc in^ 
fluence protected him (Strauss, L^en Jem i. 80). Too much 
honour is done to the author of this work, when the attempt is 
made to bring any of his statements into harmony with chrono- 
logy (Id. p. 265). In the case of Luke, historical accuracy is, 
seriously speaking, entirely out of the question (Weisse, vol. i. 
p. 90). At another time this same Evangelist is represented as 
a Christian investigator, whose credit is not diminished but in- 
creased by referring his work to the earlier works of original and 
gifted eye-witnesses of the events (Schleiermacher, Ueber die 
Schriften des Lukas xvi.). Again, we cannot mistake the more 
cultivated Hellenist in him. The tradition, that he committed 
to writing the Gospel preached by Paul, is strikingly corrobo- 
rated by comparing certain passages in Paul's Epistles with 
parallel passages in this Gospel, especially the account of the 
institution of the Lord's Supper (Gieseler, historiach kritischer 
Versuchy p. 124). Finally, the Apostle John is, by a critical 
bias, gradually removed from the list of Evangelists. According 
to B. Bauer, the unnamed disciple, who has been supposed to be 
this apostle, is only a phantom formed by the fourth Evangelist 
(Kriiik iii. 340). According to Lutzelberger, the Gospel itself 
is infected with crude dualistic assumptions, and is therefore of 
Manichaean tendency {Die kirchl. Trad. p. 286). According to 
Gfrorer, on the contrary {Dae Heiligthum und die Wahrheity 
p. 346), the work of the fourth Evangelist is not only genuine, 
but he has performed his task ^ as well as could have been ex- 
pected.* According to Oredner, only an inhabitant of Palestine, 
an immediate eye-witness and an apostle, only the beloved 
disciple of tlie Lord Jesus, only that very John whom Jesus had 
bound to Himself by the heavenly charm of His teaching, could 
have been the author of such a Gospel {Einleitungy p. 208). 
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PAET VII. 



THE RELATION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS TO THE GOSPEL 

HISTORY. 



SECTION L 
AN ATTEMPT TO EXHIBIT THE GOSPEL HISTORY IN ITS UNITY. 

The Gospel history has eVer presented itself, in its essential 
features, to the eje of Christian faith as a unity. Faith has 
ever found the Gospel in the Gospels. It is one of the marks 
of matured believers, that Christ has been formed in them. 
They have an enlightened spiritual perception of His nature 
and history. Their knowledge must, from its very nature, be 
ever increasing in clearness and fulness. But it has not come 
to perfection until all the essential contents of the Gospel his- 
tory, as found in the four Gospels, have their place in the har- 
monious image resulting from this one perception of the life of 
Christ. And faith is striving after the same end as theological 
science, when the latter is seeking to exhibit that unity from the 
four Gospels. 

But both in the assumption on which this effort is founded, 
and in the process whereby it is to be reah'zed, science may de- 
part from the point of view occupied by faith. At all events, 
science must differ from faith at every step of this effort in this 
respect, that while faith is rejoicing in the spiritual imity she 
has found in the life of Christ, science is endeavouring to ex- 
hibit this unity in the fulness of those historical features dis- 
played in the Gospels. Consequently, while faith has ever 
rejoiced in the unity of Christ as experienced at its centre, 
the high aim of science has ever been, and still is to exhibit its 
whole circumference. 

This effort of science cannot but be regarded as the expres- 
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sion of a noble and essential impolse of the mind. The mind 
everywhere seeks unity, whether in history or nature ; it cannot 
but seek it, because its own nature is the free unity of varieties. 
Variety, indeed, cannot oppress it, so long as it can either per- 
ceive or anticipate therein the fulness of unity. But if variety 
seems to obstruct unity by its mysterious nature, or to obliterate 
it by obvious contradictions, the mind becomes uneasy and ex- 
cited, and finally seeks it at any cost. The moral and religious 
capacity for discovering unity in variety is indeed very various. 
The Monotheist, e.g.y finds in the infinite variety of the world 
the bright and certain manifestation of one Spirit ; the Poly- 
theist finds therein the confused separateness of countless gods. 
The former finds unity because he goes to the cause ; the latter 
loses it because he is prejudiced by the outward effect. So 
also will a strong, healthy, evangelical mind see the unity of the 
Gospel in all the Gospels ; while a mind fixed upon outward 
matters of detail and of the letter, fancies it discovers a com- 
plication of contradictions. 

Even in their assumption concerning the relation of the 
four Gospels to the one Gospel history, the decisions of science 
and faith are often widely different. Christian faith cannot 
but regard it as an advantage to possess the Gospel in this four- 
field form and development ; science, on the contrary, is almost 
accustomed to see in this circumstance a deficiency, an injury. 
The former would not part with one of the Gospels, because 
each serves more clearly to display the infinite riches of Christ 
in a special aspect ; science, on the contrary, seems often in- 
clined to give up all four, for the first best scientific representa- 
tion of the life of Christ, or even for a negative criticism of the 
evangelical narratives.^ 

This difference is still more strikingly displayed in the re- 
spective methods of procedure of these two mental tendencies. 
While faith finds the same Christ and the same presiding Spirit 
of Christ in each separate occurrence of the Gospel narratives, 
and even looks upon discrepancies in details as corrobora- 
tions of the truth and freedom of this spirit, the scientific im- 
pulse, which is more or less alien to faith, desires the perfect 

^ [^ M. Renan a touIu, oomme 11 le dit, nous faire lire un cinquieme 
evangile, extrait des quatre antres/ — Pressensd, VEcole Critique et Jesus 
Christ, p. 14.— Ep.] 
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external unity, or even uniformity, of the evBiigelical narratives. 
.This impulse, in its Ohristian form, produces that positive har- 
mony which regards the external accordance of the Gospels as 
a condition of their internal agreement, or indeed confounds 
the two, and makes faith dependent upon the fact of the 
Gospels exhibiting the lawyer-like exactness of a statute-book. 
In its non-Christian form, however, this same impulse produces 
negative harmony, which finds not only in actual discrepancies 
of detail between the several Gospels, but even in every mere 
appearance of discrepancy that can be raked up, signs of their 
legendary nature. Both kinds of harmony suffer from the 
same lack of feeling for the vividness with which mind is wont 
to express itself, and terminate in a complete talmudistic minute 
criticism with respect to the externals of the Gospels, corre- 
sponding with their utter misconception of their inner life. 
These two forms of harmony stand in the same polar relation 
to each other as Popery and Separatism, or as despotism and 
anarchy. The one annihilates the peculiarity of the Gospels, to 
exhibit more forcibly the uniformity of the Gospel ; the other, 
on the contrary, denies the powerful unity of spirit manifest 
in every feature of the separate Gospels, and sees in them an 
endless complication of apocryphal mental activity, living par- 
ticles capriciously jumbled together from every quarter. 

It is the problem of faith ever more and more to introduce 
the separate features of the Gospel narratives, viewed in their 
mutual harmonious relations, into the Church's contemplation of 
the life of Jesus, viewed as a whole. It is the problem of theo- 
logical science, on the contrary, ever more and more to strive, 
by successive approximations, to exhibit from the materials at 
hand the perfect unity of the life of Jesus. When the tasks 
of both are completed, both must meet at the same place. But, 
meanwhile, faith cannot exact of science that she should hurry 
her task, or even, with lawyer-like partiality, solve her problem 
at any cost, as though she were concerned to save the life of 
a threatened client. Such an exaction was indeed long ago 
made by little faith, till science, which she had enslaved, break- 
ing through her bonds, thenceforth conducted the cause of the 
Gospels in an opposite direction, with the vindictive spirit of a 
fugitive slave. When, however, science would, on her part, 
enforce upon faith results which assume and involve another 
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view of the world than the Christian one, she most in this form 
appear to faith under the same aspect as Jewish or Moham- 
medan arguments would, when dealing in an antichristian 
manner with the Gospels.' Such science no longer stands in 
polar relationship to faith, but has nothing to do with it. 
Christian science starts from the assumption of the central 
unity of the four Gk>spels. She seeks to follow this vital unity 
of spirit into the very veins of their several details. Having, 
however, to deal with the analysis of four great individualities 
in their respective performances, and in their relation to the 
Gt)spe1 history, her task seems an endless one. But it is not 
only the subject itself which makes this task a difficult one. 
In estimating it, we must also take into account the imperfect 
state of science, both as being still in process of development, 
and limited by human weakness. Hence her several decisions 
are arrived at without the confidence of full assurance. No- 
thing could more retard her progress than to convert her con- 
clusions or views into settled maxims. The more cautiously she 
proceeds, the more assurance may she express, because she pro- 
ceeds upon the certainty of a firm foundation, and has the cer- 
tainty of a real end in view. It is in this sense that our 
attempt to give a single delineation of the Gospel history is to 
be made. With regard to the extent of this representation, it 
will, for the sake of obtaining a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject, go beyond the limits of the four Gospels, e.g.y 
with regard to a description of the secular circumstances among 
which the life of Jesus was passed. With regard to its execu- 
tion, however, this representation will consist only of a sketch 
of the subject, since the full consideration of the matter will be 
given in the development of the four separate Gxwpels. 



SECTION II. 



THE GOSPEL HISTORY, IN THE ORGANIC FOURFOLD 
DEVELOPMENT OF ITS FULNESS. 

The Kfe of the world arises from a fundamental principle, 
and propagates itself in an infinite variety of forces, forms, and 
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aspects. Proceeding from variety, and seeking this funda- 
mental principle, man appears in his ideality as the centre of 
life, the idea of the world, according to which all other forms 
are regulated. When we would contemplate the highest forms 
of animal life, the last steps of the pedestal on which that life 
which forms creation's statue is exalted, these appear to be the 
ox, the sacrificial animal, the type of suffering and bleeding 
life ; the lion, the type of ruling, royally free life ; the eagle, 
the type of sacred, contemplative life, soaring above the earth. 
Above these three heights of animal life, man appears as the 
image of spiritual life, reproducing all these grades in a higher 
unity (Eev. iv. 7). Man is the suffering being, who goes 
through all the woe of the world to its very depths, formed for 
submission to his fate, the child of sacred sorrow, the ox, the 
sacrificial animal, fi6(r)(p^y like the rpdyo^; or scape-goat, which 
tragedy symbolically denotes. Man is the royal being, who 
judicially rules the world, and perpetrates the slaughter of his 
victims with fierce or joyful enthusiasm. Man is finally the 
eagle of spiritual enlightenment, flying towards the sun, and 
viewing all things in the light of the spirit, — the eagle of a 
contemplation which soars far beyond empiricism. But when 
man answers to his destiny, and is equal to himself, he is all 
these at once : he is the tragic sacrificial animal, the contending 
and victorious lion, the contemplative eagle, loving to abide in 
the light ; he is all in one, and it is in this unity that he is 
man. 

These typical forms of animal life, together with their 
spiritual unity, man, form the deep-meaning theocratic symbol 
described in the vision of the prophet Ezekiel (chap, i.), and 
also in the Apocalypse (chap. iv.). In the symbol of the cheru- 
bim above the ark of the covenant, the Israelite beheld the 
glory of God as reflected in the fulness of the world, the 
unity of life as it branches out into diversity of form. All 
that lives belongs to the spirit, is forfeited and sacrificed 
thereto: this is denoted by the ox. All that lives, enjoys, 
struggles, conquers, because it represents spirit; this is ex- 
pressed by the lion. All that lives, loves to float in visionary 
intoxication in the sunlight ; this is the form of life represented 
by the eagle. But all that lives, reaches its climax in man ; the 
spiritualization of suffering, of action, of contemplation, form 
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in him a unity ; and from this unity arises the fourth typical 
form of life, humanity. ^ 

We have seen in the preceding part of this work that Christ 
is the perfect, the glorified man, the God-man. As then man 
in general spreads abroad his fulness in the world, so does the 
God-man in the Gospel, the instrument of the world's enlight- 
enment. And as the fulness of man, as man, ramifies in the 
world, so does the fulness of Christ ramify itself in the Gospels. 
IrensBus displayed a happy fertility of presentiment, when he 
found in the peculiarity of the four Gospels, a reference to the 
four living cxeatures in Ezekiel. 

The assumption that one single man, in one single work, 
would have furnished a better delineation of the life of Jesus 
than four different chosen Evangelists, who complete each other 
and form one united whole, is equivalent to the view that the 
personality of Christ might, in its depth and extent, be repeated 
in other persons, though in weaker forms. But how could He 
then, as the one Head, stand in true organic unity with His 
various members ? The unity of life spreads abroad its infinite 
fulness in the four typical forms of life. So is it also with the 
unity of the life of Christ. It was determined in the counsel of 
God, and provided for by the Spirit of God, that the life of 
Christ should be viewed by great but different, separate but 
concurrent, apostolic characters, and that it should in the same 
manner be committed to writing by four Evangelists.^ 

Hence "we cannot scientifically know the life of Jesus in all its 
fulness, nor learn the extent of the effect it produced, unless we are 
intimately acquainted with it, as represented in the four Evangel- 
ists. But even in this case we shall only seek and find the Gospel 
in its fulness, when, on the one hand, we find in the four Gospels 
the true unity of the Gospel history, and, on the other, learn to 
appreciate and understand each expression of the Gospel, in the 
series of the four Evangelists, in its own definite pectdiarity. 

Each Evangelist had his special province and gift of grace, 

' Compare Bahr, SymhoUk des mosaischen Cultus^ yoL i. p. 360. Though 
the ox *• was to all nations the emblem of procreatiYe and active power,' yet 
it might well have another signification in the theocratic realm. Moreover 
each animal was here a moral symbol. [See Fairbaim's Typology i. 222 
(3d ed.), and George Smith's Doctrine of the Chervbim. — Ed.] 

^ Compare Olshausen, Commentary on the Goepels, vol. i. p. 4. 
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bj means of which he was to i^prehend and represent the Gos- 
pel.^ And that each was faithful to his appointed task, is 
evident from the accordance between the characters of the 
Evangelists as we become acquainted with them from the Gos- 
pel history, and the peculiarities of those Gospels which thej 
severally composed* As, for instance, St Mark's Gospel is, 
with respect to its general character, rightly called ^ The Gos- 
pel;' so also is it, with respect to its pecuharity, rightly called 
^St Mark's.' This accordance betwe^i the Gospels and the 
known characters of the Evangelists to whom they are ascribed, 
is at the same time a very important testimony to their authen- 
ticity. We are not, however, now regarding this accordance 
with respect to the authenticity of the Gospels, but as opening 
our eyes to the fact, that to each Evangelist was given a special 
and peculiar view of the glory of Christ.^ 

Matthew, the apostle of Christ, who is several times included 
in the apostolic catalpgue, and for the last time in Acts.i. 13, 
was formerly a receiver of customs by the Lake of G^nnesareth. 
According to the united testimony of the synoptical Gospels 
(Matt. ix. 9, etc.; Mark iL 13, etc.; Luke v. 27, etc.), he was called 
by Jesus from the receipt of custom to the apostolate. Though 
the disciple thus called is named Levi by both Mark and Luke, 
yet there is not the slightest doubt that they intend the same 
person whom the first Gospel designates Matthew. As a re- 
ceiver of custom, Matthew must have possessed a certain amount 
of social education ; especially it may be presumed, that he had 
gained a facility in writing, and was accustomed to the practice 
of this art. Both the administration of public business and the 
financial management of private business necessitate systematic 
arrangement. The public official is obliged to arrange and 
methodize his business, and consequently to use titles, rules, and 
indices. Hence Matthew was accustomed to systematize.'^ And 

' Compare the work of F. Sander, Eiwas iiber den eigenthUmliehen Plan 
dem die vier Evangelisten bei der Ahfassung ihrer Evangelien gefolgt sind, 
Essen bei BOdeker^ 1827 ; Ebrard, Gospel History^ p. 66 ff. 

* Comp. my article on the authenticity of the four Gospels, Theol Stu- 
dien und Kriiiken^ 1839, i. 7. 

* It has been remarked, that it is queBtionaUe whether publicans who 
fariDed the public taxes actually kept accounts, after the practice of modem 
tax-gatherers. But this is not the question. The impulse to arrange and 
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it was consistent with such a habit, that in his written delineap* 
tion of events, he should be accurate in his statements of the 
essential, and neglect the graphic and the reflective. 

As a publican, Matthew was at variance with the pharisaic 
party, and the pharisaic dispositi<m among his own people. The 
dictum of the orthodox Jew designated him as unclean. H^ 
must have shared the contempt in which his fellow-publicans 
were held, and had undoubtedly often experienced it on special 
occasions. Such constant misconception and neglect with re- 
gard to religicm, could only be regarded with indifference, 
through frivolous carelessness, or a more liberal piety and more 
vital comprehension of the Old Testament. It must have been in 
the latter respect that Matthew had become free from the power 
of Phai'isaism. Otherwise Jesus, even though He had stopped 
him in his wild career, brought him to salvation, and won him 
for His kingdom, would hardly have placed him so early among 
the Twelve. We conclude then that he was a pious Israelite, 
prepared for the acknowledgment of Christ by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Old Testament, and that, being at the same 
time one of those who were of a freer turn of mind than their 
contemporaries, he had a feeUng of the difference between the law 
of the Lord and the traditions of the fathers. And- if we enter- 
tain the reasonable view, that Jesus admitted among the Twelve 
only those more important and prominent characters in whom 
natmral qualifications for a great work already existed, we must 
assume, in the case of Mattfiew also, an important personality. 
But the fact of his conversion from a publican into an 
apostle of the Lord, in whom he recognised the true eternal 
King of Israel, must have been indelibly impressed upon his 
mind as a miracle of divine grace. He was despised in the 
eyes of the false theocrats of Israel, and the true Theocrat thus 
highly exalted him* He must have learned to feel the contrast 
between the true and the spurious kingdom of God in all their 
respective aspects. But even without taking into account the 
unreasonable contempt of the Pharisees, his former doubtful 
calling, when compared with his present exaked vocation ; his 
former associates, who consisted partly of the most degraded of 
men, when contrasted with the consecrated circle in which he 

claesify, arises from the neoeerity of order, and this arises from any official 
empbyment. 
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now lived; and finally, his former, when compared with his 
present state of mind ; most all have appeared to him in their 
darkest colours. He was translated from a condition of the 
deepest shame to one of the highest honour — ^from a most criti- 
cal to a most advantageous ^ition. Hence it would accord with 
such a state of things, that a strong feeling for contrasts should 
have been formed in him. 

Thus Matthew comes before us as a pipus and unprejudiced, 
a resolute and educated, a seriously-minded and important 
Israelite. The true historical connection of Christianity with 
pure Old Testament Judaism, as well as the contrast between 
it and Judaic Pharisaism, are expressed in the fact that this 
Israelite publican was destined to write his Gospel first of all 
for Jewish Christians. 

The peculiarity of this Evangelist is decidedly expressed in 
his Gospel. First, with regard to formal peculiiuities, it is re- 
markable that the first Gospel should be the work of that very 
apostle who was practised in the art of writing.^ But it is a 
characteristic of this Gt)spel which is increasingly recognised, 
that a careful grouping of events prevails throughout. The ob- 
servation of this circumstance, namely, that arrangement is so 
very apparent in the discoiu'ses in chap, v.-vii., chap, x., chap, 
xiii., chap. xxiv. and xxv., induced, by an over-hasty process of 
association, the hypothesis that the original Gospel of Matthew 
consisted only of a collection of sayings. It may, however, be 
easily proved, that even those parts of this Gospel in which facts 
are narrated, are arranged according to the motives which 
evoked them. Thus, e.^., the first manifestation of the Messi- 
anic miraculous power of Christ, is exhibited from the beginning 
of the eighth to the end of the ninth chaps. ; and thus also are 
those great conflfcts between Christ and His age, which pre- 
ceded His persecution, depicted in chap. xi. and xii. These 
hints may suffice to direct attention to the true architectural 
fitting in of parts, exhibited by the whole Gospel ; the carrying 
out of this remark must be reserved for our subsequent develop- 
ment of this Gospel. With the tendency of this Evangelist to 

^ Thus Mark was predisposed to write a Gospel by his ardent spirit of 
enterprise ; Luke, by his education and habits of investigation ; John, by 
that contemplative bias, which in his case far outweighed the external cir- 
cumstances of life. 
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group his events, is closely connected the feeling which led him 
to exhibit in juxtaposition things which presented sharp con- 
trasts. We have already remarked upon this style in our Evan- 
gelist. Thus, g.jr., in what striking antithesis do we find Herod 
and the new-bom King of the Jews, and the teaching of Christ 
and the teaching of the Pharisees in the Sermon on the Mount I 
The whole Gospel, in fact, is full of contrasts. It is also peculiar 
to it to exhibit objects only in their bold outlines and character- 
istic features. When objects are to be portrayed in all their 
sublimity, it would but exert a disturbing influence to enrich 
them at the same time with graphic details. In such a case, 
the delineation of particulars must necessarily be kept under. 
The reason why Matthew did not descend into particulars, is 
explained by the fact, that it was the simple grandeur of the 
Gospel facts which filled his view. 

His peculiarities of form, however, are but the expression of 
peculiarity of matter. He exhibits the Gospel in its historical 
relation, as the completion, the spiritual fruit of the christolo- 
gical growth in the Old Testament. It was his task to prove to 
his own nation that Jesus was the Messiah, the Son of David, 
the Son of Abraham (chap. i. 1). But just because Christ was, 
in his eyes, the tnie and spiritual King of the Jews, and His 
kingdom the true theocratic kingdom of God, did Matthew 
from the very first give prominence to the great contrast be- 
tween the spiritual Israel and the worldly and hardened Israel. 
Thence it was, that from the beginning new conflicts were ever 
arising, thence that we continually meet with fresh sufferings of 
the holy Heir of the ancient theocracy till His death upon the 
cross, new triumphs till the manifestation of His glory. The 
series of the Messiah's sufferings runs through the whole of this 
Gospel as its prevailing thought. Even in that overture to the 
whole, the genealogy, we detect the notes of this tragic theme ; 
for Mary is represented as misunderstood by her betrothed, and 
in danger of being exposed, together with her child, to civil dis- 
honour; the child is persecuted by the secular power, and 
doomed to death, while the prelude of His death is seen in the 
slaughter of the infants of Bethlehem. The preference of this 
Evangelist for exhibiting Christ in His theocratic sufferings, 
is manifested in several characteristic traits. Nevertheless he 

VOL. I. R 
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also delights in everywhere displaying ' His triumphs. How 
characteristic is it^ that it is Mattliew who^ in the history of 
Peter^s wounding the high priest's servant, records the words 
of Jesus : * Thinkest thou, that I cannot now pray to My Father, 
and He shall presently give Me more than twelve legions of 
angels V Thus it is Matthew who, in recording this incident, is 
concerned for the dignity of the King ; it is Mark who is careful 
for the character of his friend Peter, and omits the reproof ; 
while Luke, the physician, is occupied with the case of the 
woxmded man, and narrates the healing of his ear. It is also 
in accordance with this view of Christ, that Matthew, at the 
dose of his GK>spel, represents Him as the glorified Prince of 
heaven, to whom all power in heaven and earth is delivered. 

It is clear, then, that we possess, in the Gospel of Matthew, 
a delineation of the life of Jesus, which presents it in all the 
distinctness and fulness of a peculiar view. This Evangelist 
makes our Lord known to us in all the certainty and depth of 
His relation to history. We here learn to estimate the relations 
of Christianity to Judaism, and to general historical traditions 
in the world. We even become acquainted with the double 
nature of diese traditions, as they represent both the outpouring 
of the curse, and the outpouring of the blessing. Nowhere else 
is that golden thread which connects all history, the ever ad- 
vancing though secret progress of mankind, so clearly displayed ; 
and nowhere does the Eternal appear so pure and bright in 
history, so free from all contamination of the corrupt and 
perishable, nay, in sharpest and sublimest contrast to all die pre- 
tensions of mere dead statutes. Modem philosophy has not 
always been able to separate the laws of Jehovah from the 
decrees of the fathers in Israel. At one time, Christ is said to 
have been crucified according to the Mosaic law ; at another, 
not to have felt bound to observe the Mosaic law in His own 
conduct. Philosophers might, in this respect at least, learn 
from Matthew that egg-shell dance of the thoughts, the distinc- 
tion between laws and customs, since Matthew has drawn a 
portrait, in which the ever correct and quickest motion of a holy 
life between the most exact observance of law and the freest 
non-observance of customs is depicted. In this respect Christ 
is, according to Matthew's delineation, in an ideal sense the 
historic Christ ; while, according to John, He is in an historic 
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sense tlie ideal Christ. From this Gospel we may learn to 
estimate parchments according to their valne^ the historic veins 
of the blessing of christological reference, and especially the 
indestructible thread running through the depths of the world's 
history. Here we become acquainted with the idea of the 
symphony and its accomplishment, with the prophetic relation 
between buds and blossoms on the tree of the world's hbtory, 
between preludes and concluding chords in the history of Israel. 
But here also we discern the true freedom and glory of that ideal 
and consecrated life, matured on the tree of history, contrasted 
with the poor, naked, illegal appearance it presented to those who 
were prejudiced by the rusted and decayed traditions of history. 
None other displays, in features so speaking and forcible as 
Matthew, the nothingness of ungodly temporal or hierarchical 
power, in its enmity against a Christ sharing the poor man's 
lot. The manner in which he exhibits the suffering Son of 
David submitting to the sentence of death, amidst the miscon- 
ception and delusion of His own nation, sheds, from that bright 
centre where the true sin-offering of the human race bleeds to 
death, a light upon all the tragic events and tragic poems of the 
world, in their christological and presentient allusions. He 
teaches us to receive Christ in the hungry, the thirsty, the 
strangers, the sick, the naked, the prisoners. But above this 
holy suffering, we here behold in all its glory the overruling 
providence of the retributing and assisting God. The kingdom 
of the Father^s glory surrounds the scene of the historical reality ; 
it beams around, and breaks in at the decisive moment. The 
harmony between the tender centre of the world, the holy child, 
and the ardent circumference of the world, the all-ruling pro- 
vidence of God ; between that freest life, Christianity, and the 
eternal appointment, the counsel of God ; between the triumph 
of the kingdom of Christ, and the rule of the Almighty Father ; 
is here depicted in the clearest characters. Hence, this Gospel 
may be defined as that which casts a light upon the suffering 
Christ, and in Him on Christian suffering, and all the christo- 
logical sufferings of the world, especially upcm the tragic course 
of history, by special views and definite representations. 

As Matthew sets forth the Bedeemer in His relation to his- 
tory, so does Mark exhibit Him in the reality of His power as 
the Son of God (chap. i. 1) ; as He, reposing on the fulness of 
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His Godhead power, manifests His life in an increasingly great, 
Striking, and fervent agency, and spreads blessings around Him, 
the Lion of the tribe of Jndah. 

The special ray of Christ's glory which John Mark's pecu- 
liarity fitted him to exhibit in vivid touches from the fulness of 
Gospel truth, was the manner in which His deeds revealed the 
greatness of His person. According to Acts xii. 12, he was 
the son of a Christian woman named Mary, in whose house at 
Jerusalem the believers, or at least the principal among them, 
were wont to assemble. When Luke wrote the Acts of the 
Apostles, he was already known and esteemed by the Christian 
Church, or Luke would not have introduced his mother to 
notice by naming her son. He was a Christian, and early 
devoted himself to the apostolic missionary life ; on which ac- 
count Paul and Barnabas took him with them on their return 
from Jerusalem to Antioch (Acts xii. 25). Thence he accom- 
panied them, as tiLeir helper and minister, on their joint mis- 
sionary journey (Acts xiii. 5). He travelled with them to 
Seleucia and Cyprus, and thence to Asia Minor. When they 
arrived, however, at Perga in Pamphylia, he parted from them 
and returned to Jerusalem (Acts xiii. 13), while they con- 
tinued their journey to Pisidia. When they were about to 
repeat this journey from Antioch, for the purpose of strength* 
ening the churches they had founded, John Mark was again 
there. Barnabas even proposed that he should again accom- 
pany them. ^But Paul thought not good to take him with 
them, who departed from them from Pamphylia, and went not 
with them to the work.' A strife now arose between them, and 
they separated from each other. Barnabas, taking Mark with 
him, sailed to Cyprus ; and Paul, choosmg Silas for his com- 
panion, passed through Syria and Cilicia (Acts xv. 37, etc.). 
This John Mark is undoubtedly the same whom we subse- 
quently find again with Paul during the imprisonment of that 
apostle at Eome ; whence it arises that he is introduced to us 
as one well known to the Christian Church of that time, and 
as nephew to Barnabas. Paul wrote concerning him, in his 
Epistle to the Colossians (chap. iv. 10) : * Aristarchus, my 
fellow-prisoner, saluteth you, and Marcus, sister's son to Bar- 
nabas (touching whom ye received commandments : if he come 
unto you, receive him).' In his second Epistle to Timothy, 
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he says (chap. iv. 11), ^ Take Mark and bring him with thee : 
for he is profitable to me for the ministry,' In the Epistle to 
Philemon, Paul mentions him among his fellow-workers, and 
sends greetings from him (ver. 24). And the same Mark, at 
another time, sends greeting by Peter to the churches at home, 
from Babylon. ^The church that is at Babylon, elected to- 
gether with you, saluteth you, and so doth Marcus my son : ' 
1 Pet. V. 13. The Mark who could be thus so plainly desig- 
nated as the friend and acquaintance of the Christians of Asia 
Minor or Palestine, and who besides stood on so intimate a foot- 
ing with Peter, that that apostle could call him his son, could 
have been none other than the same frequently-mentioned John 
Mark. Sufficient notice of him has thus been handed down to 
us, even if we do not introduce the tradition, according to 
which he suffered martyrdom as Bishop of Alexandria. 

The incident related by Mark himself, in his account of our 
Lord's Passion, of a young man who followed Jesus when He 
was arrested, and then escaped from the young men who laid 
hold on him, has frequently been regarded as a circumstance 
which the Evangelist relates concerning himself. It has indeed 
been said, that this is a merely groundless supposition. But with- 
out taking into account the fact, that the Apostle John also intro- 
duces himself into his Gospel without name, and in the same 
manner as Mark does the young man, we can scarcely fail to 
recognise in this small episode of the Passion, the identical John 
Mark of the Acts and Epistles. At the entrance of the troop 
into the city with their prisoner, when all the disciples had fled, 
^ there followed him a certain young man, having a linen cloth 
cast about his naked body' (Mark xiv. 15). This was undoubt- 
edly a young man whom Mark had some reason for leaving 
unnamed ; whom the excitement caused that night by the an- 
nouncement that Jesus had been taken prisoner, had aroused 
and driven from his couch ; and who already stood in a friendly 
relation to Him, — a young man who is soon ready, who casts a 
garment about him and hastens out; who is precipitate in 
action. This same youth, however, who is so prompt in expos- 
ing himself to danger, is just as prompt in flying from it, and 
again shows himself precipitate and full of anxious hurry : ' And 
the young men laid hold on him; and he left the linen cloth and 
fled from them naked.' We have here, as it were, a psycholo- 
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gical prelude to the first missionary journey <^ John Mark. 
He was ready to start, prepared for the journey: his ardent 
desire for missionary work had early brought him into the 
society of Paul. All went on well as long as they were sailing 
on the blue waters of the Mediterranean, as long as they stayed 
in the safe and polished land of Cyprus, and even while tiiey 
sojourned on the coasts of Asia Minor. But when at length 
the mountain land of Asia Minor had to be traversed, he gave 
way — certainly for no reason which .Paul could think sufficient 
— and returned, not to Autioch, but to his home at Jerusalem. 
Afterwards, however, he was again at Antioch, his fervid mind 
urging him back to the forsaken path. Barnabas was willing to 
take him again, and, as Olshausen justly remarks, knowing the 
good disposition of his beloved kinsman, he espoused his cause. 
Paul, however, rejected him, on account of his want of reflection, 
and still hesitating and imreliable enthusiasm. And therefore 
he again traversed with Barnabas the old and more convenient 
missionary route. But the Spirit of God was leading him, and 
he progressively and decidedly advanced from the paths of en* 
thusiasm to those paths of Christian 8elf*denial, upon which he 
at last laid down his life in the cause of his beloved Master. 
It is a precious testimony to his growth in humility and earnest 
faith, as well as to the apostolic benevolence of St Paul, that he 
was afterwards so closely connected with that apostle, and stood 
by him during his imprisonment in Bome. But though his 
individuality was thus progressively purified and sanctified, 
he could not but continue like himself in all its essential quali- 
ties; and hence we always meet with the same old ardour, 
more wont to kindle into a sudden blaze, than to bum steadily 
on. Now he is far westward with Paul at Bome, then far east- 
ward with Peter in the region of Babylon. If we add to this 
the testimony of history, he is finally at Alexandria, and thus 
dwelt and did the work of an Evangelist in the great capitals of 
the three quarters of the world. We see in him an apostolic 
man who maintained a truly earnest faith in an easily excited 
mind, who was undoubtedly endowed with a powerful imagina- 
tion and a high degree of enthusiasm; but whom a certain want 
of profundity of mind, and quiet strength of character, disposed 
to an external display of enthusiasm which perhaps rendered 
the strict consistency of Paul too powerful for him, and in- 
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clined him to the more congenial companionship of Peter. At 
all events, the above-mentioned features are clearly discernible 
in his transitions from one to another of the great missionary 
stations and renowned apostles. 

All the characteristic features of this fervid and enthusiastic 
Evangelist appear in his work. With respect to the negative 
side of his character, we recognise a man who is quick, not too 
persevering, and indisposed to deep contemplation. His Gospel 
is short ; it terminates abruptly ; it exhibits no distinct basis of 
arrangement or division ; it communicates but few of Christ's 
discourses, and those but briefly, and chiefly such as are of the 
most fervid kind, — disputes, reproofs, and His sayings concern- 
ing the last judgment. It is also elliptical in expression ; e.g.y 
where the disciples are forbiden to put on two coats (chap. vi. 
9) ; or where the Roman centurion concludes, from the cry of 
Jesus at his death : This was the Son of God (chap. xv. 39). 

The lively vigour of this Evangelist is, however, displayed 
in a rich abundance of positive energy, and it is with this that 
we are now concerned. The constant excitement and enthu- 
siasm of his view is expressed in the strength of his expressions; 
e.g.y in the accumxdation of negatives, ovKiri ovSeky as well as in 
his choice of unusual words, modes of expression, and construc- 
tions. It appears also in the rapid succession of his pictures ; 
the word ^ straightway' (€v0ea>s:) is his watchword. Vigour of 
this kind generaUy ramifies into the gifts of a vigorous and 
graphic imagination, a strong predilection for the concrete, and 
a consequently happy memory for details, connected with an ex- 
citable temperament, with its affectionate mode of expression. 
Hence it is Mark, with his graphic imagination, who tells us 
that Jesus was toith the wild beasts in the wilderness; that the 
accursed fig-tree was dried up from the roots. Such finishing 
touches are entirely in keeping with truth; they are the fruit of 
independent and closer observation. This Evangelist also mani- 
fests his sense for objective detail, when he relates how Jesus, 
in His passage across the lake, was in the hinder part of the ship^ 
asleep upon a pillow; when he remembers that the blind beggar at 
Jericho was called Bartimaeus, the son of TimsBus ; and relates 
the beautiful parable (chap. iv. 26, etc.) in so striking a manner, 
or recalls the gradual process in the cure of the blind man (chap, 
viii. 22). His frequent use of diminutives specially testifies to 
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his affectionate manner of expression (^.jr., Ovydrpiovy v. 23; 
iratSiov, v. 39 ; Kopdaiovy v. 41 ; /cwdpuij vii. 27 ; i^OvSuiy viii. 
7). It is in accordance with this same ardent cordiality^ that 
we find in this Gospel frequent transitions to foreign expres- 
sions, especially a number of Latin words (bqvapiovj tceu- 
TvpUov, etc.).^ The second Gospel, then, is that of an enthusi- 
astic view, a portraiture of the Son of God in His glorious fulfil- 
ment of His office, in the greatness of His operations. The his-'^ 
tory of Christ is made to pass before lis in a rapid succession of 
great pictures, drawn from the life. He fulfils His beneficent 
mission in great working days, with sublime effort, and amidst 
great press of work ; a constant storm of forces proceeds from 
Him. Hence He is also ever encompassed by crowds, especially 
of the needy, so that often He has neither room to stand nor time to 
eat ; nay. His laborious love at one time kindles into such ardent 
activity, and produces such an excitement among the surround- 
ing multitudes, that His friends wish to withdraw Him from the 
crowd, uttering those words of anxiety : * He is beside Himself 
(chap. iii. 21). He makes the deepest impression upon the 
people ; they wonder, they are beyond measure astonished, they 
are amazed, when He appears, and manifests His love and power. 
And His acts were in accordance with such an influence, * for 
He had healed many ; insomuch that they pressed upon Him 
for to touch Him, as many as had plagues.' Wherever His 
arrival was heard of, they brought unto Him all that were sick 
in the neighbourhood, and exposed them on their litters in the 
streets, with the request that they might touch but the hem of 
His garment ; * and as many as touched Him were made whole.' 
Even the mere appearance of Christ struck the multitude, so 
that they trembled with reverence and joy (chap. ix. 15). His 
acts are klso a continual victory over inimical powers. This 
Gospel is far less pervaded than the first by anticipations of 
death. Of the sayings of Jesus on the cross, Mark has preserved 
only the exclamation : * My God, My God, why hast Thou f or- 

^ On the peculiaritieB of Mark, compare Credner, Einkitung 102 ; Hitzig, 
Ueber J. Markus u. s, Schriften 119 ; Ebrard, Gospel History 78. [David- 
son (i. 152) followB Credner's arrangement, and exhibits in detail Mark's 
peculiarities both of diction and style. Westcott also (p. 344) gives an in- 
dependent account of the same, though he has ' derived great help from 
Credner.'— Ed.] 
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saken Mel' Just the lion-like cry of sorrow. In the same 
manner, he relates the history of the resurrection chiefly in 
its most agitating effects.^ The disciples, in their sorrow, will 
believe no announcement of His resurrection : neither that of 
Mary Magdalene, nor of the two disciples who had seen Him in 
the way. As soon, however, as Christ appears among them, 
and reproves their unbelief, their disposition is entirely changed : 
they are now in a condition to receive the commission to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. An influx of Christ's power 
accompanies His messengers, and confirms their words, after 
His resurrection andr ascension. Thus does Mark conclude his 
Gospel in complete conformity with his own view ; for it was in 
those miraculous healing influences of the power of the Son of 
God, which agitate and change the world, that the life of Christ 
had been contemplated by him. And in this view he is unique ; 
the Gospel which he announces, is the Gospel of those vital powers 
of Christ which pervade the world. He is ever representing 
Christ as an ever-active, divine-human energy. The manner 
in which He moved the minds of the people to every pitch of 
emotion, to horror, fear, trust, hope, delight, rapture, and poured 
forth His reproving, healing, and sanctifying power upon these 
different frames of mind, must be learnt from Mark. The cele- 
rity with which Christ accomplished a work so infinitely great ; 
the enthusiastically arduous daily labour by which He filled the 
world with the power of His name ; the ardent and persevering 
courage with which He burst through the sorrows of the world, 
and through the grave, and raised Himself to the throne of His 
glory ; are portrayed in this specifically distinct conception of 
His life as characteristics of the Divine Hero, carrying out His 
work of salvation in swift and conquering operations. This 
mighty activity is at the same time a symbol, representing all 
vigorous, divine works, all the agitating, awakening, animating 
ministrations of hearts filled with God, all the victories of chris- 
tological deeds, every lion-like effort, every lion-like roar, every 
lion-like victory of faith on earth, and in general every ray of 
victorious power proceeding from the throne of the Son of God. 
In the first Gospel we behold the Redeemer, as the promised 

^ Ver. 14 of chap. xvi. so entirely coincides with ver. 8, that the genu- 
ineness of the concluding passage might be inferred therefrom. All is 
entirely in the spirit of Mark. • 
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Son of David, entering upon His kingdom by the path of suffer- 
ing ; in the second He appears before us, as the infinitely power- 
ful Son of God, obtaining a victory over the world amid floods 
and storms of conquering power, and therefore in the way of 
divine and rejoicing activity. But we have yet to know Him as 
seeing and seeking in the Israelites the whole human race ; and, 
though limited as to His earthly surroundings by the Israelitish 
nation, as delivering and blessing the world. The Evangelist 
Luke was called upon both to comprehend and exhibit the Gos- 
pel history on that side which reflected the divine Son of man. 

The first notice of Luke in the New Testatment appears in 
his second work, the Acts of the Apostles, which informs us in 
the most unassuming manner, that at Troas he first shared in 
the Apostle Paul's missionary journey (Acts xvi. 10 and 11). 
^ Loosing from Troas, we came with a straight course to Samo- 
thracia,'^ are the words in which he communicates the fact of 
his entrance into the apostle's company. We then lose him again 
from the society of Paul and Silas at Philippi (Acts xvi. 17, etc.), 
where the two latter were cast into prison on account of the cure 
by Paul of a young woman who was a soothsayer. When they 
were afterwards liberated, and departed thence, Luke remained, 
as it appears, at Philippi. When Paul returned to Philippi, 
Luke again joined him, and sailed with him from Philippi to 
Troas on their way to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 6). In Jerusalem 
also we find them together; Luke going with Paul into the 
assembly of the apostles (Acts xxi. 18). He was, however, 
once more separated from him by the arrest of Paul, which was 
effected by the Jewish Zealots (Acts xxi. 27). After Paul had 
been sent to Csesarea, and while he was detained there in milder 
but tedious imprisonment, Luke seems to have been again in 
connection with him. For it is said, that the governor Felix 
^commanded a centurion to keep Paul, and to let him have 
liberty, and that he should forbid none of his acquaintance to 
minister or come unto him' (Acts xxiv. 23). At least the com- 
mand, in consequence of which Paul travelled to Italy, was also 
a decision concerning him, and for him. ^ It was determined that 

> That both in this paaaage and chap. zx. it is not Timothy who is the 
narrator, as some have supposed, is evident, as has been rightly remarked, 
fcom a comparion of vers. 4, 5, and 6 of chap. xx. Gomp. Tholuck, die 
GlaubwUrdigkeit der ev, Gesch. p. 186. 
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we should sail into Italy/ says he (Acts xxvii. 1). He conse- 
quently accompanied Paul on this voyage, and came with him to 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 14). At Borne Luke was, at least for some 
length of time, the helper of the apostle. It was hence that Paul 
wrote in his second Epistle to Timothy, ^ Only Luke is with me f 
^d in his Epistle to Philemon, and in that to the Colossians, also 
written from this city, Luke k included among those who send 
greetings. It is from the latter Epistle that we learn that Luke 
was a physician, and that he was beloved by the apostle : ^Luke, 
the beloved physician, and Demas greet you* (Col. iv. 14) ; and 
also that he was a Gentile, since, after it is said (chap. iv. 10 and 
11), ^ Aristarchus, my fellow-prisoner, saluteth you, and Marcus, 
etc., and Jesus which is called Justus, who are of the circumcisiony 
there follow the names of others, who are therefore not of the 
circumcision, and it is among the latter that the name of Luke 
is found. 

If we now turn to the account of Epiphanius, that Luke was 
one of the seventy disciples, and to the information of Theophy- 
lact, that he was designated by some as one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, and indeed as the one who, with Cleopas, met with the 
risen Saviour, these traditionary accounts, considered alone, may 
be purely hjrpothetical. This is, however, the place to state what 
may be said in favour of the hypothesis. And, first, we may 
remark, that Luke alone relates the account of the journey to 
Emmaus, and that in a very graphic manner ; making the pre- 
sumption, that he was himself an ey6-witness of what he narrates, 
a very probable one. It is especially striking, that he should 
leave the name of one of these disciples unmentioned ; and when 
this practice is compared with that of John, this circumstance 
seems to point to the fact, that the author was speaking of him- 
self. If this were the case, we should then have to conclude 
that Luke, as a Hellenist, introduced to the Messiah through 
those who reverenced Him (perhaps one of the Greeks mentioned 
John xii. 20), had come with joyful hope to keep the feast at 
Jerusalem, and had been most deeply agitated by the unexpected 
turn which matters had now taken. Such a conclusion would 
explain the expressions, ^ Art thou the only stranger in Jeru- 
salem who hast not known the things which are come to pass there 
in these daysT (chap. xxiv. 18); and, ^we trusted that it had 
been He which should have redeemed Israel,' ver. 21. Besides, 
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it is only on this supposition that the expressions wepl r&v werrXrj' 
po^p7ffiiv<ov^ iv rjfuv wparyfiaTayv, and oi aif a/3^9 avroirrcu 
Koi irrrrjpercu yevofievoc tov \6yov (chap. i. 1, 2), are perfectly 
clear. Luke thereby declares that he had not been pi*esent at 
the earlier events of the Gospel history, though he had at the 
later — they had taken place while he already belonged to the 
sacred circle (^ among us'). He also had then became an eye- 
witness and minister of the Gospel, but this did not suffice to 
make him a narrator of the whole Gospel; for such a purpose, he 
must also avail himself of the communications of those who had 
from the beginning (air' afrxr]^ emphatic by position, expressing 
the contrast) occupied such a position. Finally, the before-men- 
tioned expression of Papias should be well considered in con- 
nection with these circumstances. He had a witness who, to- 
gether with John, the apostolic presbyter, represented that oral 
tradition which he places in contradistinction to the writings 
of Matthew and Mark. When he reduces his Latin name 
Lukanus, Lucilius, or Luke, to its probably earlier form Aris- 
tion, this entirely corresponds with his palsaological feeling, as 
does also the circumstance that he calls the apostles, presbyters.^ 
(Comp. p. 169 and 183.) 

Luke was then a Hellenist. The whole history of his life 
requires us to attribute to him a certain proportion of the 
Hellenistic education of his age. He was a physician, living in 
a seaport town. In such a position, although the calling and 
position of physicians are not to be judged of according to 
present circumstances, it was necessary that he should satisfy 
the requirements of the time with respect to a higher degree of 
cultivation, nor could he fail to experience the intellectual influ- 
ences and excitements of the age. If, as Eusebius informs us, 

* On the meaning of the word 7r7<vipo(poptia$ct/^ comp. Gfrorer, Die h, Sage^ 
p. 89. ' Where 'jr>iy}po(popi7<r$ett has the signification of " to be certainly con- 
vinced," it is used medialiier ; the subject to which the verb then relates, is 
always a person, an intelligent being, never a thing. Applied to things, its 
first meaning is ^^ to complete, to make whole : " compare the use of the word 
2 Tim. iv. 5.' 

« It may be justly asked. Why Aristion, a man honoured by Papias as 
a disciple of the Lord, and named by him in connection with John the 
presbyter, was not known and celebrated in the apostolic Church ? This 
difficulty can only be obviated by the supposition, that Aristion was known 
to the Church by the name of Luke. 
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he was bom at Antioch in Syria, he must have been infiuenced, 
even in his native city, by the secular learning of his age. In 
any case, as a Hellenistic Monotheist and proselyte, he had cer- 
tahily attained that degree of cultivation in which reflection on 
spiritual relations is called into existence. In his medical 
career, this reflection would soon develope itself into an investi- 
gation of physical, anthropological, and psychological relations. 
It must also be granted that, in the case of Luke, the force of 
an important personality was added to these endowments. 
Even if his connection with Theophilus, who, as we infer from 
the preface to St Luke's Gospel, was a man of some importance, 
is not taken into account, yet his constant association with 
Paul is well calculated to place his personality in the most 
favourable light. Perhaps it was owing to the respectability of 
his position and appearance that the politic and interested magis- 
tracy of Pliilippi left him unassailed, when Paul and Silas were 
thrown into prison, and that he was also left at liberty at Jeru- 
salem, when Paul was arrested there. If Luke had, in these 
cases, failed in fidelity, that apostle would scarcely have again 
accepted him as his companion, nor would he have been subse- 
quently found among the followers of a man so constantly 
threatened. If he were a man who acted rashly and incon- 
siderately, how did it happen that he suffered so much less 
than the apostle whom he accompanied, that his career is en- 
tirely lost sight of beside the more persecuted one of St Paul ? 
The Acts of the Apostles displays his talent for research and 
delineation.^ Endowed with these gifts, firm, yet submissive 
and gentle, cultivated and acquainted with the world, he became 
an assistant of the apostles. We will not insist that he passed 
some part of his life in intercourse with the liord. At all events, 
as an inquiring Greek who, passing through the middle terri- 
tory of Jewish Monotheism, was seeking the knowledge of sal- 
vation, he attained to faith in the Gospel in another manner 
than the pious Israelites. It was not so much the fulfilment of 
the Old Testament types and prophecies, as the fulfilment of his 
own yearnings after the manifestation of the Godhead in flesh, 
and especially of his anticipations of the fairest of the children 

^ On the learned acquaintance of Luke with the events of his times, 
comp. Tholuck, die Glaubtoilrdigkeit der evang. Geschichte^ pp. 186 £f., and 
Strauss, Lehen Jesu, p. 254. 
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of men^ the actual ideal Man, the true Physician and Friend of 
humanity^ which made him recognise in Christ, the Saviour 
of the nations. The moral nature of Christianity, its holy 
humanity, the fulness and universality of its love for man, must 
have made the deepest impression upon a Hellenistic believer 
like Luke. But when he subsequently lived in intercourse with 
Paul, this recognition of a universalism in Christianity, which 
looks upon all men alike, would grow to a recognition of the 
grace which, within the sphere of this universalism, turns first 
of all to those whom the world contemns, that it may restore the 
balance of eternal righteousness, which hath ^ chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and the weak things 
of the world, to confound the things which are mighty; and 
base things of the. world, and things which are despised, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to nought things that are' 
(1 Cor. i. 27, 28). 

Thus endowed and prepared, Luke was called upon to write 
the third Gospel. It is his view of the Gospel history. We 
find his whole self in his work. With respect to its form, it is 
evident, particularly from its chronological inaccuracies, that he 
was not personally present at all the evente of Christ's life, 
especially the earUer ones. We recognise his habit of research 
in the manner in which he supports his statements by a col- 
lection of trustworthy memoirs, often letting these speak in 
their own words, as shown by the frequent concluding formulae 
with which his work is interspersed,* and by the variety of dic- 
tion employed. Especially does the pure Greek in which the 
introduction is written, when contrasted with the Hebraistic 
style of the Gospel, together with its research into Gospel his- 
tory, testify to the fact that Luke, as an Evangelist, adopted 
the very language of the evangelical traditions. Schleier- 
macher, in his above-mentioned work, not only designates Luke 
a good collector and arranger, but specially praises him for hav- 
ing almost exclusively accepted genuine and good passages (p. 
302). * This,' says he, ^ is certainly not the work of accident, 

^ Such concluding forms are found by Schleiermacher, chap. i. 80, ii. 
18, 40, 52, chap. iv. 15, 44. In some, the assumption, which sees concluding 
forms in generalities of the kind adduced, may deceive ; they should never- 
theless be duly estimated in the sense in which this critic explains them, as 
a characteristic trait pervading this whole Grospel. 
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but the result of an investigation undertaken for a definite pur- 
pose, and of well-considered choice.' Luke's acute spirit of 
inquiry did not, however, merely collect an excellent selection 
of Gospel incidents peculiar to himself, but also many most 
valuable notices, which either complete, explain, or even correct 
the narratives of the other Evangelists. It is he alone who 
gives the reasons for the birth of Jesus at Jerusalem, the history 
of John the Baptist, the appearance of Moses and Elias on the 
Mount of Transfiguration (chap. ix. 31), the instruction of the 
disciples in the Lord's prayer, the circumstance that Peter was 
armed with a sword at Gethsemane (chap. xxii. 38), and many 
other circumstances and occurrences in the Gospel narrative. 
His statements are in many respects more accurate than those 
of Matthew and Mark. He clearly distinguishes, for instance, 
in the prophecy of Christ concerning the last things, between 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world. Ac- 
cording to him, the saying of Christ concerning the heavenly 
signs runs thus: There shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars ; according to Matthew and Mark, The 
stars will fall from heaven. It is he who has preserved the fact 
of the great difference between the impenitent and the penitent 
thief, and informed us of the happy end of the latter; while 
Matthew summarily relates the blasphemy of those who were 
crucified with Jesus. He says of the disciples, with a psycho- 
logical appreciation of their state of mind, They believed not for 
joy (chap. xxiv. 41) ; while Mark represents them as upbraided 
by the Lord for their hardness of heart, which nevertheless 
is equally correct, since they were not yet fully sanctified (Mark 
xvi. 14). The reflections with which the Gospel of Luke is 
interspersed, display also the superior education of its composer. 
Among these may be reckoned, e.g.y the remarks on the miracu- 
lous agency of Christ : ^ The power of the Lord was present 
to heal them ;' ^ there went virtue out of Him, and healed 
them air (chap. v. 17 and vi. 19) ; also the account of the occa- 
sion of the transfiguration : And as He prayed^ the fashion of 
His countenance was altered. Many allusions in this Gospel 
seem, either by their insertion or position, to manifest the incli- 
nation of its author to psychological reflections. Did he perhaps 
intend to point out, even in the holy and blessed frame of the 
mother of Jesus, her fitness for bringing forth the holy Son of 
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man ? If this question is left undecided, it is certain that he 
has inserted in the narrative he gives concerning Jesus at His 
twelfth year, a reflection on the wondrous development of His 
mind. ^ Jesus/ says he, ^ increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man.' It seems also not the result of 
accident, that in the passage chap. ix. 54-62, the religious and 
moral phenomena presented by four different temperaments are 
placed in juxtaposition, while it is shown how Christ dealt with 
and healed each ; viz., the angry zeal of the sons of thunder, 
the sanguine enthusiasm of a believing scribe, the melancholy 
home-sickness of a mourner, and the phlegmatic delay of a 
sluggish disciple. This juxtaposition is peculiar to Luke. The 
important notice of the disposition of the disciples, after Jesus 
had announced to them His approaching sufferings, is given by 
Luke alone, and that with such extraordinary emphasis, as must 
either be attributed to the most thoughtful reflection, or the 
most thoughtless tautology. It is said, viz., chap. xviiL 34, 
* They understood none of these things ; and this saying was hid 
from theniy neither knew they the things which were spoken! Per- 
haps this might be briefly summed up in the words, they would 
not and could not understand ; that is, first, they would not take 
it to heart ; therefore, secondly, the whole thing remained an 
enigma to them ; and hence, thirdly, what was simple was in- 
comprehensible. Undoubtedly Luke, accustomed as he was 
to act on motives, lays so strong a foundation, because he had 
afterwards to build upon it the strange phenomenon, that they 
did not believe the resurrection though it had been previously 
announced to them. In the remark also made by Luke, after 
relating how Pilate sent his prisoner to Herod for judgment, 
that the same day Herod and Pilate were made friends, may be 
discerned, as it seems to us, a psychological reflection, and even 
the refined irony of a Christian acquaintance with human 
nature. The preservation too of that glorious account of how 
the Lord turned and looked upon Peter after his third denial, 
testifies to the same psychological acuteness for the wonders 
of the Light of the World. These various traces of the psy- 
chologist in this Gospel, naturally lead us upon those of the 
physician. To discover then the physician in this work, we 
need by no means go so far as to seek for technical medical 
terms. We have already pointed out some of the most striking 
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marks of this kind. All the four Evangelists^ for instance^ relate 
the rashness with which Peter cut off the ear of the high priest's 
servant. Matthew, Mark, and John, however, seem, in the 
press of this mysterioas moment, to forget this slight incon- 
venience. Jesus, the Saviour, however, though in so terrible a 
situation, could not leave the wound of the sufferer uncared for; 
and a report of His interposition being extant, Luke, the phy- 
sician, could not pass it by, as the others had done. The physi- 
cian could not but manifest himself in a characteristic report, 
and he does it in the words : ^ Jesus touched his ear and healed 
him.' It is likewise Luke alone who teUs us of the sweat which 
fell, *as it were great drops of blood,' from Jesus in Geth- 
semane. 

When we contemplate the mental peculiarity which meets 
us in Luke's Gospel, it is evident that it is its manifestations of 
divine pity and mercy which form in his view the key-note of 
the Gospel history. Even his sense for what was humane and 
rational in argument points to this ; e.g.y in chap. xiii. 15, etc. : 
^ Doth not each one of you on the Sabbath loose his ox or 
his ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering ? And 
ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom 
Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from this 
bond on the Sabbath-day ? ' Christ everywhere appears to this 
Evangelist in the aspect of the benevolent Redeemer, tenderly 
sympathizing with the sorrows of men, and consoling them with 
the gracious words which proceeded out of His mouth. Very 
characteristically does he prolong His genealogy beyond Abra- 
ham to Adam ; His descent is from man. The first of His 
discourses communicated in this Gospel is that to His poor 
countrymen at Nazareth, and is founded on a consolatory pas- 
sage in the Old Testament (Luke iv. 17). How tenderly does 
He address to the widow of Nain the unspeakably touching 
words. Weep not! while He Himself weeps over Jerusalem, 
looks back with melancholy sjrmpathy upon the daughters of 
Jerusalem who were following Him on His way to death, 
and prays for His enemies while hanging in agony on the cross. 
This same spirit of divine pity is expressed also in the rela- 
tion of His Gospel to man, as exhibited in a concentrated form 
in the view taken of it by this Evangelist. The solitary and 
VOL. I. s 
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childless priestly pair are first yisited, and highly favoured, 
and then, in the highest degree, the poor virgin of Nazareth. 
The Holy Child is bom into the world"; but poor shepherds are 
the first to rejoice at this event, which brightens the last days 
of the aged Simeon and the solitary Anna. It was through a 
miraculous benefit that Simon Peter was astonished and first 
made entirely Christ's disciple. We soon after find Jesus in 
the presence of the anxious centurion of Capematun ; even the 
elders of the Jews intercede for him. How remarkable is the 
selection of a resurrection narrative in Luke : it concerns the 
only son of a widow I This kind of selection goes through the 
whole Gospel. Even the appearance of holy women among 
the followers of Jesus, was a circumstance which would catch 
the eye of this benevolent Evangelist. It was quite in Luke's 
nature to preserve Marjr's hymn of praise, in which the Lord 
is extolled as ^He who putteth down the mighty from their 
seats, and exalteth them of low degree ; who filleth the hungry 
with good things, and sendeth the rich empty away.' And if 
Luke, in his version of the Sermcm on the Mount, pronounces 
the blessedness of the poor, the hungry, the mourner, as such, 
though with special notice, in the case of the hated, that it is 
for the Son of man's sake that they have incurred this hatred 
(vL 22), this is so far from being a mark of that Jewish 
Ebionitism which declared the poor Jews to be blessed above 
the rich Gentiles, that it seems, on the contrary, impossible to 
misunderstand here a. direct contrast to that Ebionitism, if there 
be but capacity to receive the notion, that the Gospel does, in 
fact, seek out its subjects fijrst of all among the oppressed and 
afflicted. This applies also to the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus. But it is no weak and cowardly pity, which abandons 
the fallen, that is exhibited in this Gospel, but the divinely 
strong pity of eternal mercy. Luke alone relates the pardon 
of the ^ woman which was a sinner,' the conversion of Zaccheus, 
and the penitence of the crucified thief ; he alone has given us 
the parables of the lost sheep and the lost piece of money, and 
that most glorious of all parables, the prodigal son. The con- 
trast between the spirit of Christ and the spirit of Pharisaism, 
is expressed with the strongest emphasis by this Evangelist. 
The history of the ten lepers, among whom there was but one 
grateful, and he a Samaritan — the narrative of the good 
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Samaritan — ^and the parable of the Pharisee and pnblican, 
taken together, express this contrast with most inculpating 
effect. Luke's Gospel is to its veiy close characteristic, for the 
Saviour departs from His disciples while He is blessing them. 

The world and the Church needed this chosen instrument 
to collect and preserve the brightest, loveliest rays of Christ's 
glory, to sound abroad the most peculiar tone of His divinely 
humane heart, the tenderest and mightiest notes of His tender 
mercy. Of all the cherubic symbols, it is the image of the 
man which is the most applicable to Luke. In his Gospel it is 
declared that the grace of Gt>d cares for, nay, is poured forth 
upon the poor, the lowly, the mean, the overlooked, the de- 
spised, the forsaken in the world. Compassion appears in all 
its freeness, nay, in all its loving, joyful pride, in opposition to 
the prejudices of Pharisaism, of fanaticism, of ecclesiasticism 
stiffened into heartlessness, and of absolute pietism relying on 
its privileges. This grace appears also in its more general form, 
as love; and in its genial nature as rejoicing, tender loving- 
kindness, under a thousand aspects. It is incarnated, how- 
ever, in the Son of man, as holy, glorious humanity, of one 
nature and agency with Him, manifesting itself through Him, 
His most peculiar honour. Through Him it is related with all 
christological life in the world. Whatever of love and kindness 
passes from heart to heart, every exhibition of faithfulness, help, 
or good-will, offered in the spirit of true benevolence or pity, 
proclaims the breathing of that gentle, divine-human spirit, 
whose fulness flows forth from Christ upon the world. This 
christological trait is the more precious to the Lord, the more it 
is outwardly obscured by hereditary heterodoxy, heathen tradi- 
tion, and similar ancient husks of the old offence. The good 
Samaritan is one after His own heart, who died on Golgotha 
under the ban of excommunication, and upon that terrible scene 
of shame and desolation effected the salvation of the world. 
Thus does the third Gospel exhibit, together with the abundance 
and power of the grace and human love of Christ, a world of 
kindred emotions and influences, proceeding from and returning 
to Him. 

If, then, we regard the Gospel history as the climax and 
centre of all life, and then remember that all life proceeds 
from the Spirit, and is, in its deepest foundations, entirely ideal ; 
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it is at the same time evident that the relation of the Gospel his- 
tory to the ideal must be made clear. Since we find, then, that 
the three first Gospels, notwithstanding the richness of their 
contents, do not in a specific and definite manner satisfy this 
necessity, it is evident that we need a fourth Gospel to com- 
plete the announcements of the former, by an exhibition of the 
relation between the Gospel history and die idea. 

Both in Christ Himself and in His life, this tone of ideality, 
the lyric and recognised reference of His life to all that is ideal 
in the world, could not but resound in fullest purity. This is in- 
volved in the firmly established notion of His personality ; and 
isolated expressions of this reference are found even in the 
synoptists. But are we to conclude that Christ could find no 
instrument capable of the most definite apprehension of this 
sacred basis, this deepest and sublimest side of His whole mani- 
festation ? Are we to suppose that the most refined, the 
deepest, the sublimest view of His life, is the production of some 
idealistic apocryphal author, not included within the apostolic 
circle? In this case Christ would not have fully manifested 
Himself, or rather, he who had thus imperfectly manifested 
himself could not be the perfect Christ. No idealist, with his 
surplus of philosophical refinement, was needed to supply what 
was lacking to Him. And what ideah'st of tHe Platonic or Phi- 
Ionic school could have done this ? ^ The idealistic reasoner of 
the second century is placed too high, when the production of 
St John's Gospel is ascribed to him. The ideal Son of man is 
placed too low, when the consciousness of His relation to the 
ideal, and the revelation of this consciousness by means of an 
appropriate and elect instrument, is denied to Him. 

It was the Apostle John who was called to the apprehension 
of this tranquil ideal depth of the life of Jesus. An inspired 
enthusiastic thirsting after light seems to have been the chief 
feature of his character. He was the son of Zebedee, a Galilean 
fisherman on the Lake of Gennesaret, and brother of James the 
Great. His father seems to have willingly devoted his worldly 

* In the Gospel of John, and in his first Epistle, the spirituality of all 
creative life is expressed in so pregnant a manner, that the opposers of the 
authenticity of the Grospel may be confidently challenged to point out 
whence the light of this knowledge could have originated, except from the 
breast of Jesus, by means of a most germane and elect instrument. 
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superfluity to higher purposes (Mark xv. 40, 41) ; his mother 
Salome was a pious, courageous, aspiring woman (Matt. xx. 20). 
It was probably from her that John inherited his noble mental 
tendencies. We early find him among the disciples of the Bap- 
tist, and he was undoubtedly one of the first disciples of Jesus 
(John i. 35 comp. Matt. iv. 21, etc.). John, together with his 
brother James, and Peter, were gradually admitted into a pecu- 
liarly intimate relation with the Lord (Matt. xvi. 17). These 
three disciples were the very elect of the elect.^ We sometimes 
see him associated with Peter, especially in the mission to pre- 
pare the Passover (Luke xxii. 8). We subsequently find this 
distinguished position of John in connection with Peter, appear- 
ing as permanent in the Acts. In this book he everywhere ap- 
pears, with Peter alone, at the head of the apostolic band ; he 
therefore and Peter were decidedly acknowledged as the most 
gifted, most blessed, and most important pillars of the Church, — 
an acknowledgment which the Lord's treatment of them would 
seem to have sanctioned. With reference, however, to Peter, 
Jesus had in some respects given John the precedence, and in 
others postponed him to that apostle. In personal relation to 
Christ, he was the first, the friend of Jesus, who lay on His 
breast, to whom the Lord committed the care of His mother — 
whom in this respect He put in His own position (John xiii. 23, 
xix. 26, 27, xxi. 7, 20-25). But in his vocation to found and 
guide the Church of Christ, Peter was preferred to him, as well 
as to the other apostles (Matt. xvi. 18, 19 ; Luke xxii. 31 ; John 
xxi. 15). This appointment of Christ formed no legal privilege ; 
it only made the actual natural relations in which the two apos- 
tles stood to each other and to Him clear to the Church, and 
obtained for them the recognition of the community. Hence 
these relations are seen to exist also in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Peter everywhere appears in heroic greatness of deed; John 
walks in mysterious silence near the mighty pioneer-apostle. He 
must consequently, as far as force of natural character is con- 
cerned, be esteemed as far less important than Peter, if the per- 
fectly equal respect they received did not lead us to infer the 
actual equilibrium of these personalities. We must then seek 
the distinctive gifts of John in those less conspicuous qualities of 

' [So Clem. Alex. Quis Dives Salv. c. 86 : tup UxtKruif UMKrortpot, — 
Ed.] 
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heart and mind which are far removed from this prominent 
activity^ and expect to find him as far saperior to Peter in his 
powers of mental contemplation, as Peter is to him in powers of 
energetic action. This expectation is confirmed, as soon as we 
compare the first Epistle of John with the first Epistle of Peter. 
The first Epistle of John forms a homogeneous appendix to the 
foorth Gk)spel.^ In it are displayed that disposition which rises 
to lyric fervour, that penetration which descends into the abysses 
of speculative contemplation, united with that deep strong ardour, 
burstbg forth at intervals, which is peculiar to such a mind, 
and which here appears ennobled by the holy acuteness of a 
sublime purity. These separate features, however, when jointly 
contemplated, bear the impress of sublime, childlike simplicity, 
and are encompassed by a halo of lonely solemnity. The nega- 
tive side of this said subjective disposition appears in the circum- 
stance, that here, as everywhere, John brings forward but few 
historical references ; in his writings the actual is merged and 
explained in the contemplative. Its positive side is displayed in 
the powerful apprehension of all worldly relations ;. €.^., in the 
words, ^Children it is the last time;' while the poetic flights 
of the fervour which pervades all his expressions, is often 
prominent, as perhaps in the passage where he so solenmly ad- 
dresses the fathers, the young men, and the children (1 John 
ii. 13). His enlightened penetration is shown, when he says of 
God, He is light, and in Him is no darkness ; of Christ, The Life 
was manifested ; of Christians, Ye have an anointing, and know 
all things ; while the product of the subtlest speculative tendency 
is seen when, e.g.j he defines sin as the transgression of the law. 
Yet he is no philosophic or poetic idealist ; his mind has a truly 
practical turn. This is seen even in his ardent zeal ; as, «.^., when 
he says, He that doeth sin is of the devil. This ardour sometimes 
kindles into sublimest purity. When he says. Whosoever hateth 
his brother, is a murderer, we are reading the very soul of a 
Christian man, to whom the world of thought has almost become 
the world of reality. But when it is said. Little children, abide 
in Him, we recognise the tone of his own noble simplicity ; and 
in the words, This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith, is expressed the silent triumph of the man, who, 
by his unexcitable, almost leisurely seeming solemnity, has left 
1 Ebrard'8 Gospel History, p. 119. 
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the world certainly as important an apostolic blessing as any of 
his fellow-apostles have done in their more stirring performances. 
In the first Epistle of Peter, we recognise an apostle of an en- 
tirely opposite character from John, though one with him in 
Christian spirit We find here the aspiring spirit, contemplating 
with peculiar delight the Christian hope, the incorruptible in- 
heritance, and rejoicing with joy unspeakable, and full of glory, 
in the assurance of the Lord's return ; the preaching spirit, en- 
couraging, exhorting, consoling, and even declaring of the Lord 
Jesus, that He Himself preached to the spirits in prison ; the 
dauntless beliemng spirit, looking upon himself and his fellow- 
Christians as a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, to show 
forth the praises of Christ ; the ordering and arranging spirit, 
giving special exhortations, now to Christians in general, now 
to servants, to women, to men, to elders, to young Christians ; 
the animated spirit, dealing in concrete views, loving to speak in 
figures, parables, and examples, — e.g.y of the gold purified by the 
fire, of the sincere milk of the word, of the precious comernstone, 
of the typical obedience of Sarah ; the valiant and warlike spirit, 
looking upon the adversary the devil as a roaring lion ; finally, 
the spirit purified by suffering^ who woul^ stop the mouth of 
adversaries not with evil, but with well-doing ; — ^in a word, we 
find everywhere that it is the converted Peter who is speaking 
to us. 

His second Epistle also testifies to the same relation of the 
two apostles to each other, and to the Lord, by still exhibiting 
the decided and great contrast of their respective peculiarities. 
When these two disciples first heard from the pious women the 
confused report of the Lord's resurrection, they both ran to the 
sepulchre. John ran the more quickly ; the impulse of his soul 
was more fervid, his enthusiasm was more soaring, more angel- 
like. Arrived at the grave, however, either reverence, or deep 
anxiety, or fearful anticipation suddenly resti*ained him. The 
prompt resolution of Peter, however, here gave him the prece- 
dence, and he went first into the grave. After the resurrection, 
we find the disciples, during the long interval of forty days, again 
on the Sea of Galilee ; and again they pass the night upon the 
water, occupied in fishing. In the twilight of the morning, 
they see a mysterious personage standing on the shore. John 
is the first to recognise Him ; the eagle glance of his mind seems 
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to extend even to his bodily eye, and he says, ^It is the Lord !' 
At the word of the discriminative apostle, the energetic apostle 
plunges into the water. It is Peter who swims to meet Jesos. 
In the high priest's palace, which he entered together with 
Peter, John maintained his exalted and silent individuality be- 
fore the obtrusiveness of rude accusers, while Peter was driven 
first to make himself conspicuous, and then to deny his Master. 
Hence also, he passed as it were in heavenly concealment 
through the tribulations of the early Church, while the other 
great apostles were baptized with a baptism of blood, one after 
another. Hence, while the other apostles were agitating the 
great capitals of the then known world by the preaching of the 
Gospel, John died in peace as Bishop of Ephesus, one of the 
churches founded by Paul. And hence, finally, Peter was the 
rock upon which the Church of Christ was built at its com- 
mencement; it was his agency which pervaded the apostolic 
Church, and gave to it that energetic tendency to go forth into 
all the world, in the power of that Spirit from above which was 
bestowed upon him, while the contemplative tendency, the ten- 
dency of John, could not but retire into the background. But 
when the enlightenment of the Church, its perfection in inner 
life and spirituality, was to be promoted ; when the sign of the 
Son of man was to dart forth like lightning, from the rising of 
the sun to the going down of the same ; the agency of John might 
well be the most conspicuous, and perhaps it may be reserved 
to the spirit of St John, the sublime son of thunder, the dazzling 
lightning, the purifying storm, to be that influence under whose 
light and warmth the Church is to be adorned as a bride for the 
coming Bridegroom.^ 

As is the disciple, so is his Gospel. We will not any further 
refer to the various judgments that have been pronounced upon 
this much prized and much despised composition. They stand 
in more glaring contrast to each other than opinions concerning 
any of the other Gospels. It is from the hand of an angel, says 
one.^ A phantom-like production ! says another. On one 
side, it is said to be the heart of Christ ;^ on another, it is called 

* We can here only hint at the fact, that a like spirit is very clearly 
manifested in the Apocalypse, or, at the converse, that the Apocalypse points 
to a similar one. 

* Herder. ' It is so" called by Ernesti. 
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mjsticallj conf ased and lengthened out* Certainly John had to 
bear the cross in his own person^ and he has ever had to bear it in 
his Gospel during its propagation through the world. Yet the 
unpopular Evangelist was happy^ in the midst of all misconception^ 
in the reality of his view of the Lord's glory ; and spirits akin to 
his have ever been so^ in spite of their isolation in the world.^ 

The fourth Gospel bears the most distinct impress of the 
above-named characteristics of John. We find in it a profound 
insight which seizes the historical only in its most pregnant inci- 
dents^ and contemplates in these, on one side, the whole fulness 
of the actual, on the other, the whole depth of the ideal. John 
the Baptist here represents the whole series of pre-Christian Old 
Testament prophets, through whose instrumentality christologi- 
cal light dawned upon the world ; while Peter and John repre- 
sent the continued prevalence of this light in the world after 
Christ's return to the Father. In a few chief incidents, the 
Evangelist shows us, first, how the light and life, after its ap- 
pearance, attracted the receptive ; and then how the unreceptive 
turned away from it ; then, next, how the contrast between light 
and darkness was exhibited in more developed form ; and, finally, 
how the signs of the victory which is destined to annihilate the 
darkness appeared. Thus the history which the Evangelist re- 
lates, is thoroughly penetrated by the ideality of his view of the 
world. The spiritual penetration of his view of Christ appears 
also in the freshness of his world of thought. As his facts are 
thoughts, so are his thoughts life. According to his mode of ex- 
pression, the knowledge of eternal life and the true historic view 
of Christ is the knowledge of the Father. This inwardness often 
bears in his Gospel the lovely blossom of a lyric fervour, espe- 
cially in the farewell discourses, where wave upon wave of in- 
spired, sacred, evangelical feeling appear in a rich succession, 
which obtuseness of mind has more than once most miserably 
misconceived. The profundity of the Evangelist has laid down 
in this Gospel principles of the deepest and purest speculation, 
principles whose whole depth, when contrasted with the efforts 
hitherto made by philosophy, stand like the Jungf rau peak among 
the Alps. And what a wonderful polar relation to that eagle 
glance, which loses itself in the sunny heights of truth, is borne 
by that swift, lightning-like, blasting, holy indignation, where- 
^ E.g. Heinrich Suso. 
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with the Evangelist sees the condemning light of the Gospel 
fall upon the world, or upon * the Jews,' the worldly spirits of 
Israel. He even assumes an appearance of contradiction to de- 
signate that desperate hatred of the light in the strongest terms. 
^ His own received Him not. But as many as received Him,' etc. 
^ This is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light' * Ye seek Me, not be- 
cause ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves.' 
* Why do ye not understand My speech? — Ye are of your 
father the devil.' How forcible is the reproof : ^ Because I tell 
you the truth, ye believe Me not !' And in the midst of all this 
fervid severity, we still recognise the constant prevalence of that 
quiet and simple spirit, whose sacred repose and sabbatic peace 
are forcibly contrasted with the busy restlessness of its opponents, 
and which is ever a characteristic of the Evangelists through 
every line of the Gospels. How characteristic is the scene at 
Jacob's well, when Christ, so opportunely resting at the well, 
discloses to a Samaritan woman, with so much freedom, the 
marvels of truth ! The manner, too, in which Christ says to 
His disciples, at the close of the fourteenth chapter, ^ Arise, let 
us go hence,' and then remains with His disciples, sunk in the 
long and continuous reflections which fill three chapters, with- 
out changing the place, is also singularly striking in this respect. 
These were the moments in which, most especially, the view of 
the disciple was entirely blended vrith the deeply stirred, yet 
solemn frame of his Master. The whole of the twenty-first 
chapter, also, is pervaded by that sabbatic peace which is best 
defined as the characteristic peculiarity of St John's mind. The 
Evangelist ends his narrative by truly reporting a falsely inter- 
preted saying of Christ. Its full interpretation is reserved to the 
coming of Christ. Thus the end, when Christ the revealed 
Word will explain and illuminate the destinies of all, is con- 
nected with the beginning, in which the Word and the destinies 
of all were still resting in the bosom of the Father. 

The ancient Church made a fitting selection in the symbol it 
appropriated to the fourth Evangelist. As the eagle in his lofty 
soaring attains, in a few great efforts, those pausesof still hovering, 
when he rests upon his outspread pinions, entranced by the glory 
of the sun, and, in transports of delight, bends his course towards 
it; so did the Evangelist quickly free himself from Galilee, from 
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John the Baptist, from the ideal of his mother Salome, and even 
from the expectation of having as much influence in his own 
way within the Church as Peter, or breaking up new ground 
in the world like Paul, and make it both the labour and rest of 
his life to contemplate and to exhibit the spiritual glory, the 
light of the world, in Christ and in His history. He was 
called, in profound and blessed contemplation, to perceive in the 
Oospel history, and in simple, yet sublime touches, to exhibit the 
ideal lights which break through Christ's words and works — ^the 
lyric tone of the peace which pervades His manner of acting and 
expressing Himself ; the lightning-like flashes of the conflict be- 
tween the Spirit of Christ and the spirit of the world, accom- 
panied as they were by the rolling thunders ; the life of Godhead 
in the sufferings of the Lamb, or the enjoyment of eternal 
peace in the depth of atoning woes ; the dawn of the glorification 
of the Father in the Son, and of the Son in the Church. Hence 
his Gospel is the central point of ideal Christology, placing all 
those expressions of christological life which relate to it in their 
proper light, and teaching us rightly to estimate all the develop- 
ments which have resulted from the dispersion of the fruitful 
seed of the divine Logos^ throughout the world. All the guesses 
of philosophy that the unity of the Eternal Spirit was the ideal 
principle of the world — all genuine poetic feeling appearing as 
the blossom of a momentary union with the Eternal Spirit — ^all 
manifestations of pure enthusiasm which suffer thought to ap- 
pear through the tone of feeling, and exhibit feeling in the 
light of thought ; but especially all those inward festivals of 
Christian peace, in which hearts become so one with the Father 
in the Son, through the Holy Ghost, that the troubles and 
labours which had pferplexed them are terminated — and all the 
outward festivals of the Church in which the greatest facts of 
history glitter with spiritual glory throughout the world, and 
ring aloud over the earth the eternal thoughts of God incorpo- 
rated in established customs, so that the dawn of an eternal and 
untroubled Sabbath already appears upon the high places of the 
civilised world ; in a word, all the incidents of festal spiritual life 
upon earth, in its reference to its eternal destination, — are echoes 

^ Justin Martyr, ApoL i. 46 : 0/ fAtrd 7i6yov fittwctims Xptartctpol tfu/, * &i» 
«uro7^, etc. 
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of the prevailing tone of this Gospel ; and if this apostle is re- 
garded as a prince in the kingdom of Christ, possessing one of 
the twelve thrones, it may be said that he is the prince of that 
province whose situation is the highest, and whose beauty is the 
most tranquil, — that in his realm the noblest vines flourish on 
the high and picturesque mountains, whose very peaks are sur- 
rounded by a genial and fragrant atmosphere, while in the morn- 
ing sun which illumines the gothic domes of his domains, and 
lights the festal processions upon their gUttering paths, hovers 
the eagle that brought him his pen from the hand of the Lord. 
If, then, the life of Christ is exhibited in the first Gospel 
with reference to the historical destiny of the world, and espe- 
cially its tragic events ; in the second, to the powers of the 
world; in the third, to the human heart, and especially the 
heart neglected, suffering, and feeling its need of consolation ; 
and in the fourth, to the eternal ideals, and to lyric and medita- 
tive views of them, — it still appears to us as unalterably one, 
under each new aspect, in every essential form of human life. 
This reference may, however, be viewed from four points of 
view. First, the Gospels teach us the difference of the instru- 
ments generally employed to communicate the Gospel, and en- 
able us to estimate the value of this difference. Then, on the 
other hand, they point out the various forms and degrees of re- 
ceptivity, and of felt need of salvation, existing in the world. 
If, then, we view the whole dark world in the light cast upon it 
by Christ's Gospel, we may say that we possess a Gospel of all 
tragic historical occurrences, a Gospel of all forces, a Gospel of 
all humanity, a Gospel of all ideality. When, however, we refer 
the variety of this negative fulness of the world, which Christ 
will fill and illumine, to Him the Head, He appears to us as the 
purely historical hero, in whom the suffering of the historical 
curse became, through perfected historical fidelity, the recon- 
ciliation of the world, the Gospel; as the Lord of powers, 
whose harmony He restores, whose new doctrine it is, that with 
authority He commandeth even the unclean spirits, and who be- 
queaths to His disciples power over serpents and poisons (Mark 
xvi. 18) ; as fairest of the children of men, the friend of the 
human race, who listens to all the sighs of humanity, counts all 
its tears, who meets the funeral procession of mankind as He 
did that before the gate of Nain, as a helper and consoler ; and, 
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finally^ as the Elect, the Only-begotten of the Father, in whom 
the Father beholds Himself, in whom the creative thought of 
God is one with reality, and whose glorification in the kingdom 
of the Spirit results in the recovery of the obscured ideality of 
the whole world, who elevates human nature with Himself into 
the free and blessed kingdom of the Spirit. 

The four Gospels thus form a cycle in which Christ's glory is 
exhibited in the fulness of His life, and His nature developed in 
the four chief forms of life. Three of these forms stand in evi- 
dently sharp contrast to each other ; they are symbolically desig- 
nated by the three forms of animal life. But if the fourth, which 
is denoted by the figure of the man, is to represent merely the 
temperament or the higher unity of the other three forms, it would 
seem, indeed, that we might expect to find in Luke's Gospel a 
unity of the other three. Now it cannot be ignored that such a 
unity is actually presented, or, in other words, that the respective 
views of each separate Evangelist are re-echoed therein ; — that of 
Matthew, for instance, in his communication of a genealogy and 
the notions connected therewith ; that of Mark, in the exhibition 
of the constant miracles and journeys of Christ ; and lastly, that 
of John, especially in the prominence given to the circumstance, 
that Jesus frequently continued whole nights in prayer (chap, 
vi. 1, ix. 29, xi. 1, xxi. 37). It is, however, equally true, that 
the peculiarity of Luke is, as we have already seen, strongly 
contrasted with the peculiarities of the other Evangelists. It 
would also oppose the idea of the organic relation of Christ to 
His Church, if His fulness were represented with equal power 
and emphasis by one instrument. How then shall we explain 
this apparent contradiction, that one Gospel should pro-eminently 
represent the divine humanity of Christ, and yet should not 
appear merely as the unity of the three others, which each give 
special prominence to one essential christological relation ? We 
obtain an explanation of this difficulty by an accurate distinction 
between the different stages of human life. Man, as such, 
appears as the climax of creation, in whom the above-named 
general forms of life celebrate their higher unity. Paradisaic 
man, however, existed but for a short period ; and historic man, 
as a fallen being, so lost that height and harmony of life, that 
he can now, in a humanity subject to weakness and limitation, 
appear as a special and separate form of life beside the three 
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animal forms ; and it is in this limited condition that this fourth 
living creature represents the historical state of mankind. It is 
through its imperfect coincidence with the idea that history be- 
comes tragic. It represents a deterioration, in which even that 
which is most noble in human nature generally appears only in 
fragments. In this dislocation of human powers, actual suffer- 
ing faithfulness and pure ideality seemed to be most widely 
separated. The one is struggling, suffering, bleeding, in the 
midst of the reality of actual national life. The other is soaring 
far above reality, in the regions of philosophy and poetry, and is 
often celebrating her highest triumphs while reality is at its 
most pitiable state of depression. Between these extremes of 
natural life are seen, on one side, the ardent zeal of powerful 
and pious spirits, exercised in manifold and energetic rebukes ; 
on the other, that humanity, specially so called, which no sooner 
casts a look upon human need and misery, than, with a compas- 
sion which no prejudice can restrain, it makes it forthwith its 
life-task to soothe, to help, and to heal. This deterioration, 
however, of the christological element is put an end to in the 
life of Jesus. In Him, man as such, the ideal man, becomes 
historical ; historic man, ideal. His life embraces, in wondrous 
union and harmony, and in infinite power, fulness, and purity, 
all the vital powers of humanity, all its aspirations after the 
heights of absolute perfection. 

If, then, we glance once more at the prophetic symbol in 
which we have a typical reflection of the spiritual relations of 
human life, of Christology, and especially of the characteristic 
relations existing between the four Evangelists, the varying 
hues of signification in the fourth living creature (the human) 
may now be pointed out. 

This human form first expresses the notion of the union of 
the three other living creatures ; it has a reference to the ideal 
of human nature in its perfection. But it also represents man 
in his historical weakness and limitation, as he appears co-ordi- 
nately with the other forms as a fourth ; not merely, perhaps, 
because the ox bleeds for him in symbolical worship, because 
the lion terrifies him, because the eagle soars over his head 
independently of him ; but rather because his historic destiny, 
with its need of sacrifice, the heroic activity of the zealous 
messengers of God, and the sublime mysteries of ideal life ge- 
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nerallj^ confront him as strange and terrible powers, with whom 
he is outwardly combined, but not inwardly united. And when 
he would, in his highest efforts, unite himself with them, this 
union is ever but a partial one. If he sacrifices himself for the 
sake of his country, the lion opposes him as his destroyer, as was 
the case with Huss ; if he walks in the ways of the lion, he often 
renders himself a grievous scourge to others, as proved by the 
Hussites ; if he soars with the eagle, he generally forgets the 
wants of his fellow-men, as many idealists and mystics have 
done. Hence he is called upon, in his weakness, to concentrate 
himself, that he may do what is most human in a human manner, 
may check human misery with all the might of such divine 
strength as still remains in him, till the grace of God completes 
its work by guiding the ardent inward co-operation of those 
human powers which seem outwardly separated and severed, 
and restores hanhony by the sending of the Son of man. 

It is then limited humanity, rather than humanity in general, 
which is denoted by the cherubic sjrmbol of the man. The 
notion of human unity, which is involved therein, is an indica- 
tion of real unity, which was in many ways pointed to by the 
Holy of Holies of the Jewish temple as a unity to come, though 
it was definitely represented by no separate sjrmbol, for the sake 
of giving the impression that it had not yet appeared. This 
unity was exemplified in an action, at the moment when the 
high priest tremblingly entered the Holy of Holies and sprinkled 
tiie mercy-seat. The tables of the law represented the roaring 
of the Lion of Judah ; the sacrificial blood represented the Lamb 
of God, or sacrifice ; the priest was the instrument of active com- 
passion ; the whole figure of the cherubim at such a moment, 
under the awe of the Lord's presence, spoke mysteriously of 
the eternal idea of the spirit of revelation. The power of this 
atonement was indeed only symbolic, and soon departed ; it was 
founded, however, on the continual intervention and govern- 
ment of the incarnate love of God, in the depths of Israel's life. 

When the God-man appeared in Christ, in whom the union 
of all human powers and forms of power was not only realized, 
but also confirmed and glorified, the old symbolism of the taber- 
nacle had answered its purpose, and the actual life appeared in 
its place. But the life of Christ, which now entered the world 
to pervade it, and to change it into pure light and life, entered 
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it in that fourfold form of human life, that its whole fulness 
might be poured out therein, because it was only by such an 
entrance that it could certainly comprehend and win the world 
in all its forms of life ; on the one hand, in all its instruments, 
on the other, in all its necessities. 

There are individuals whose gifts remind us of Matthew, 
others who represent Mark, others again in whom resemblances 
to Luke or John appear. These all draw, according to their 
measure, -from the fulness of Christ. For the reception of 
these manifold gifts there exist so many needs, these encounter 
the fulness of Christ in the form of utter poverty and naked- 
ness. Wavering communities, ever ready to be unfaithful to 
themselves, need the heroes of suffering fidelity ; weak multi- 
tudes, tormented by demons, cry for instruments of vigorous 
and delivering power; the poor and despised of this world long 
for the Gospel to heal their wounds through the angels of 
Christian philanthropy; the ever impending torpor of a dull 
realism and coarse utilitarianism needs sacred spirits who, them- 
selves drawing from the source of eternal life, may be able to 
extend to the ageing Church the chalice of rejuvenescence.^ 

The Church of Christ exhibits these fundamental forms 
wholesale. The priestly element in the Church reminds us of 
the view and gifts of Matthew; Mark seems to live again in 
energetic and powerful revival preachers ; the founders of 
Christian institutions of mercy, the instruments of help to the 
needy of all kinds, represent the Lord according to Luke's 
view ; while theology is radically after the style of John, and 
is indeed ever in a state of declension, when the tone of that 
apostle seems either strange or offensive to it. In the life of the 
Church this tone resounds in sacred songs. 

These four forms, in their reference #to the unity of the 
divine-human life, are reflected also in the Christian State. 
Justice and magistracy in the State, for instance, correspond 
with priestliness in the Church; administration and military 
order have an internal reference to their counterparts among 
the powers of the world to come; in those humane institutions 
by which the State cares for the relief of human need, especi- 
ally in medical institutions, we find an echo of Christian pity; 
while, lastly, ;science and art will only correspond with their 
1 [Compare Westcott's Introd, p. 204.— Ed.] 
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ideals, so far as they maintain their natural reference to the 
Church and theology, and through these as media, to Christ. 

Since, then, Christ enters by His Spirit, according to these 
various forms, into His elect instruments, by them into His 
Church, by the Church into the State, and by the State into 
the whole world. He places the rights and value of human pecu- 
liarities in the clearest light, nay, protects them even in their 
form of relative partialities, whether these partialities are dis- 
played in the prevalence of historical fidelity, theocratic activity, 
universal humanity, or quiet and contemplative idealism. Their 
rights are defended by the fact that they all exist in perfect 
harmony in Christ, and that in their united efforts they repre- 
sent the fundamental forms of edification for His Church. It 
is only when they sever from or misconceive each other, and 
withdraw themselves from obedience to the Spirit of Christ, 
which would bind them together into a real unity, as they 
already, abstractedly considered, form an ideal one, and have 
the germ of a real one in Him, that they become blameable ; 
e.g,<f a humanity which seeks to sever itself from Christian firm- 
ness and power, a priestliness apart from the ideality of free 
judgment, an ideality removed from common life. In such 
forms they are but phantoms of the life they should exhibit, 
and even inimical to, and inconsistent with, that life. Hence 
modem preachers of apostolic succession, and clerical priests, 
are adversaries to the doctrine of the true atonement, and mo- 
dem idealists are opponents of John. They are, however, but 
phantoms. For the Lord triumphantly continues His work, 
the development of His glory, by quickening and purifying 
faithful men who exhibit such partialities. It is from such par- 
tialities, so far as they remain Christian in their proportion and 
tendency, so far as they gravitate towards Christ, the centre 
of attraction to all life, that, as the result of the continuous puri- 
fication which they receive from contact with each other, those 
peculiarities burst forth which develop in ever increasing bright- 
ness and beauty, that immortal germ which they bear within 
them. Ever more and more is one reflected in another, each in 
all ; ever more and more do their contrasts become expressions 
of the fulness and power of their unity. It is in such a conse- 
cration that we behold the four Gospels. How manifold are the 

VOL. I. T 
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contrasts they exhibit I As the eagle soars high above those 
living creatures who are chained by their natare to earth, so 
does John soar, in his ideality, above the other three Evangel- 
ists; on which account Clement of Alexandria, a partial and 
idealistic theologian, called his Gospel the spiritual, and dared to 
designate the others, as contrasted with his, the corporeal Gospels. 
On the other hand, Matthew differs from the other three by 
making historical truth, as it glorifies the true King of the Jews 
in His atoning sufferings, and the illustration furnished by the 
Old Testament to the New, the central points of his delineation. 
Mark also proportions his efforts to the aim he had in view; he 
leaves it to others to report the discourses of Jesus, and to deli- 
neate the inner workings of His life. His hero is the Lion who 
even in death shakes heaven and earth with His cry, and is soon 
upon the scene again, conquering and redeeming every creature. 
The aim of Luke, compared with that of the others, is displayed 
in the force of his universalism r he balances the seventy disciples 
for the world in general, against the twelve apostles for Israel. 
The position of the Gospels is also characteristic : the Gospel of 
historical truth and that of the ideal perfection of Christ are 
farthest apart ; they form the advanced and rear guards of the 
company. Near to the Gospel of the Lord's powerful agency 
stands the Gospel of His mild and compassionate control, the 
Angel next the Lion. And if the combination of the two first 
Gospels exhibits the Lord under the contrast of victim and sacri- 
fioer, the combination of the two latter expresses the contrast of 
love ever acting in prayer, and love ever praying in the midst 
of action. The unity of all is, however, expressed in the fact 
that they all form but one Gospel, that they all glorify the one 
Christ. 

It will now, therefore, be our task to exhibit first of all that 
representation of the life of Jesus which is derived from the four 
Gospels in combination, and then to bring prominently forward, 
by an examination of each separate Gospel, the specific, nature 
of their respective views of Christ. These examinations will 
indeed be but attempts, but even with all their deficiencies they 
may direct attention to the delicate yet decided organic unity of 
the four Gospel forms of life, and the indissolubility of tieir 
organisms ; and if this be in any measure their result, the nuisance 
of the now prevailing atomistic and talmudistic criticism of the 
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Gospels will be stopped in its career. The greater advantage, 
however, would be the positive one of more decidedly exhibiting 
the fulness of Christ in the Gospels, their variety being made 
the clearer by the more developed delineation of their unity, 
their unity by a nicer discrhnination of their variety. 

NOTES. 

1. Of the apostolic labours of Matthew, especially his later 
ones beyond the limits of Palestine^ and of his end, tradition has 
much to tell (comp. Winer, -R. W. B. i. 73). Eusebius relates 
that, after writing his Gospel, he directed his efforts to other 
nations (iii. 24). His new sphere of labour has been variously 
designated by various authmties. Macedonia, Upper Syria, 
Persia, Parthia, and Media, have each been named, but the tra- 
dition which points out Ethiopia as the scene of his ministry has 
received most credit. In the times of Clement of Alexandria 
his martyrdom was not known of, but a severe asectic course of 
life was ascribed to him. He was subsequently reckoned among 
the martyrs. A comparison of the passage in his Gospel (chap, 
xxiv. 15, etc.) which seems to hint that the time for the de- 
parture of the Christians from Jerusalem was at hand, with the 
statement of Eusebius, that the Christians departed to Pella, a 
town in the hilly district beyond Jordan, would lead us to seek 
for the last traces of Matthew in this direction. Pantsenus (ac- 
cording to Eusebius) afterwards found his Gospel, in the Hebrew 
language, in the hands of the Christians of a country called 
India, by which we must probably understand Arabia (Neander, 
Church Eistory i. 113 [Bohn's Tr.]). In this direction, then, 
t.«., beyond Pella and towards Arabia, Matthew seems to have 
terminated his career. It is Bartholomew, however, whom 
Eusebius designates as properly the apostle of the Arabians. 

2. Tradition is very unanimous in its accounts, that Mark 
left Rome to preach the Gospel in Egypt, where he founded 
Christian churches, and became the first Bishop of Alexandria. 
According to Jerome, he died in the eighth year of Nero's reign. 
According to the Alexandrian Chronicle, he suffered martyrdom 
in the reign of Trajan, being burned by the idolaters. 

3. The tradition that Luke was a painter is of very recent 
origin. It is found in the Ecclesiasiical History of Nicephorus, 
who wrote in the fourteenth century. According to Eusebius 
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Luke preached in Dalmatia, Qaul, Italy, and Macedonia. Nice- 
phoms also makes his labours lie in the same direction, by re- 
porting that he suffered martyrdom in Greece. According to 
Isidoms Hispalensis and the Martjrologies, he died in Bithjnia. 

4. When Paul was at Jerusalem for the last time (Acts xxi. 
18), John seems to have been no longer there. It is probable 
that the Virgin was already dead, and that he had departed 
thence. Whither *John first betook himself after leaving 
Jerusalem,' says Credner (Einl. 215), *is a circumstance veiled 
in utter obscurity. It could not have been to Ephesus, as Paul 
would then have avoided that place (comp. Rom. xv. 20, 2 Cor. 
X. 16, Gal. ii. 7, 8), and would also have spoken in different 
terms to the Ephesian elders on his return from his third journey. 
Neither can we admit the presence of John at Ephesus at the 
time when Paul sent the Epistle to the Ephesians into those 
districts. But that he was really there subsequently, is testified 
by history (Iren. adv. hceres. iii. 3. 4).' According to Clement 
of Alexandria, he was banished for a time to the island of Pat* 
mos by a tyrant, and came to Ephesus after the death of his 
persecutor. Domitian is afterward^ named as the tyrant by 
whom John was banished. Tertullian relates the tradition, that 
John was, before his banishment, thrown into boiling oil at Rome, 
without suffering any harm. According to Irenseus, he lived 
till the time of Trajan. Epiphanius says that he attained the 
age of ninety-four ; Chrysostom, that he lived to be one hundred 
and twenty. On the traditions concerning his advanced years, 
comp. Neander, Planting and Training^ etc.j i. 411 [Bohn's Ed.]. 

According to Mark iii. 17, John, together with his brother 
James, received a surname from the Lord Jesus. They were 
called Boanerges. Von Ammon supposes (Gesch. dee Lebens 
Jesu, p. 77) that Mark translated this word incorrectly, sons of 
thundery and that it rather means hot-headed ones. Mark, how- 
ever, is not merely the reporter of the Hebrew, but also of the 
Greek expression, and it is not as a translator but as an Evan- 
gelist that he gives the Greek name. As a Hebrew too, he must 
well have known that ^D might be so rendered. This designa- 
tion' of the sons of Zebedee has often been referred to their ex- 
pression of indignation, when they desired to call down fire from 
heaven upon a Samaritan town, because it did not receive the 
Lord Jesus (Luke ix. 51). Concerning this name, comp. the 
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article of Gurlitt in the Studien und Kritiken^ 1829, No. 4 ; and 
that of the author in the same periodical for the year 1839, No. 
1, Ueber die Authentie der vier Evang, p. 60. The Lord would 
scarcely have bestowed upon His disciples a surname which 
would have attached to them a lasting stigma ; nor could He, 
with His perfect knowledge of nature, look upon thunder as 
merely a * senseless destructive power,' and employ it as a sym- 
bolic name in this sense ; the phenomenon of thunder was surely 
too significant, beautiful, and holy in His eyes, for such a pur- 
pose. Undoubtedly, thunder was to His mind a sublime pheno- 
menon, testifying to the Father's glory. In fact, neither moral 
praise nor moral blame seem intended in this designation. The 
word denotes a special temperament. As Simon was surnamed 
a rock, on account of his manly, powerful, and zealous activity, 
so were James and John surnamed sons of thunder, on account 
of their calm and lofty temperament, which could yet suddenly 
flash forth into light and power like lightning. The word was 
the indorsement of their peculiarity and of their process of de- 
velopment ; it included both the reproof of their sinful efifer- 
vescence, and the loving acknowledgment of the characteristic 
features of their noble and soaring spirits. [The etymology and 
significance of this name are most fully considered by Lampe, 
in. his Comment in Joan. Proleg. i. 2. — Ed.] 
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SECOND BOOK. 

THE HISTORICAL DELINEATION OF THE 
LIFE OF JESUS, 



PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION. 




SECTION I. 
THE PRINCIPAL CHRONOLOGICAL PERIODS ASCERTAINED. 

IN undertaking a chronologically arranged history of 
the life of the Lord Jesos Christy oar first task mast 
necessarily be a comparison of the four Gospels, with 
reference to the order of events communicated by 
their respective statements.^ If apparent or actual discrepancies 
are discovered by this process, our next effort must be an attempt 
to ascertain the true sequence ; and when this has been discovered!, 
to point out, and if possible to explain, the several departures 
therefrom, by the peculiar position of the Evangelist with re- 
spect to the objective Gospel history. 

That the Evangelists do not all relate events in the same 
order, is an acknowledged fact. Of late, indeed, a considerable 
mass of seeming discrepancies have been added to these actual 
discrepancies ; as, cg.^ by the view that John relates the call 

^ [* Singoli non sofficiiuit ad chronologiam historic de Jesa Christo ooag- 
mentandam : conjuncti, satisfaciant, ita inter se congnienteB, ut unius opens 
instar unt eorum scripta/ Bengel^s Ordo Temporvm^ p. 267 (ed. 1741). — 

Ed.] 
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of the first disciples as taking place at a penqd differing from 
that stated by the synoptists, reports Christ's agony before His 
cmcifixion, and at another place, and differs from them also 
concerning the day of the crucifixion. But though a more 
thorough comprehension of the Gospel history scatters such 
obscurities as these, it yet brings also into clearer light such dis- 
crepancies of chronology as actually exist. Those arising from 
a comparison between John and the synoptists may first be 
noticed. According to the latter (Matt. iv. 12 ; Mark i. 14 ; 
Luke iv. 14), it might be assumed that Jesus commenced His 
public ministry in Galilee, and that, indeed, after John had been 
cast into prison ; while from the statement of John it appears, that 
Jesus, after His first public appearance in Jerusalem, laboured 
for a period, contemporaneously with the Baptist, in Judea. 
The discrepancy may, indeed, be reduced to a merely seeming 
one, arising from an inaccuracy in the earlier Evangelists, viz., 
that they all omit Christ's first official attendance at the Pass- 
over, and thus confuse |lis return from the banks of Jordan 
after His baptism with His return from the same place after 
that festival. The inaccuracy is certainly sufficiently prominent 
to assume the appearance of an actual (discrepancy, until it is 
explained by the origin of the first three Gospels. But even the 
synoptists, independently considered, often differ in details in 
their respective orders. In the history of the temptation, for 
instance, Matthew makes the temptation upon the pinnacle of 
the temple precede that upon the high mountain ; while Luke 
inverts this order. The latter places the occurrence at Nazareth, 
and the inimical disposition of the Nazarenes to the Lord, before 
His joumeyings (chap. iv. 16) ; while Matthew brings forward 
this event after Jesus had already been sojourning some time at 
Capernaum (xiii. 54). The different positions occupied by the 
Lord's prayer in these two Gospels may also be mentioned here 
(Matt. vi. 9 ; Luke xi. 2) ; while an inspection of a synopsis 
will immediately show other details which might be added. 
Finally, the Evangelist Luke seems even to confuse his own 
order, by relating Christ's entry into Bethany at chap. x. 38, 
and then saying, chap. xvii. 1 1, that He passed through the midst 
of Samaria and Galilee ; though this, indeed, may be explained 
by the remark, that he gives the occurrences of several journeys 
consecutively. If, then, the fact is proved, that the Evangelists 
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thus frequently differ from each other as to the order of events, 
the question arises, what is the rule by which their statements 
are to be reconciled 1 

First, we meet with the arrangement which attributes to each 
Evangelist an equal, and even perfect correctness, with respect to 
the matter in question. This result of harmony was connected 
with the rigidity of ancient, and especially of Lutheran ortho- 
doxy. Andrew Osiander, in his Hamwnia Evangeliorum, pro- 
ceeds upon the principle, that ^ since the Evangelists were in- 
spired, they could not but write truth, and consequently gave 
the discourses of Jesus verbotenus^ and His discourses and acts 
in strictest consecutive order. Now as each of the four Evan- 
gelists is said to have written in consecutive order, while the 
same events are recorded «t an earlier period by one, and at a 
later by others, no resource is left us but to take evidently parallel 
and identical occurrences for non-identical, and to suppose that 
the same occurrence, accompanied by the same circumstances, 
was frequently repeated.' ^ A composition would consequently 
have to be made, into which all these repetitions must be com- 
pressed. A want of life was the fundamental fault of this view, 
by which a perplexed, confusing multiplicity of Gospel facts, a 
multiplicity resting upon a very precarious tenure, was obtained, 
and the great, clear, and self-certifying unity of the Gospel 
history was lost.^ After the view of Osiander was abandoned, 
it became necessary to consider the separate Evangelists, with a 
view to discover which among them had preserved the ground- 
work of the true sequence, according to which the statements of 
the rest were to be arranged. Chemnitz {Harmonus Evange-' 
licai) decided for Matthew, yet did not follow him throughout. 
J. A. Bepgel also {Richtige Harmonie der Evang.) considered 
that Matthew had observed chronological order, while Mark and 
Luke had allowed themselves more freedom than this would 
give them. The assumptiop that Matthew at least gives us to 
understand that he intended to write with strict regard to chro- 
nology, has of late been made use of in opposing the credibility 
of his Gospel. On the other hand, however, the persuasion that 

^ See Ebrard, Gospel History, pp. 49 and 58. [The blindness of sensible 
and learned men to any other than chronological order is exhibited by Bishop 
Marsh in the third volume of his edition of Michaelis, Pt. ii. p. 16. — Ed.] 

> See Ebrard. 
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Matthew groups events according to their real connection, and 
follows this order in his statements, has been expressed with in- 
creasing certainty, especially by Olshansen (Commentary on the 
Grospelsy Introd. p. 18), Hase (Daa Leben Jesu^ p. 3), Ebrard 
(Gospel Historyy p. 66). 

They who regard the Gospel of Mark as the basis of the 
two other synoptical Gospels, cannot but give it the preference 
with regard to chronology also ; as, e^.y Weisse (die Evang, 
Gesch, L 66, 295). As the critical fates would have it, Mark 
obtained a recognition in this respect even from Schleiermacher, 
who, wishing to prove that the testimony of Fapias does not 
apply to our extant Gospel according to Mark, refers to the 
declaration of Fapias, that Mark wrote ov r^c, while the pre- 
sent Gospel evidently follows a chronolo^cal order and decided 
plan. The chronological sequence of Mark is indeed frequently 
such, that everything takes place evOiw^y in rapid succession. 
ECs order is, at all events, generally founded on the true order, 
as will be subsequently shown. Others again (compare Schott, 
hagoge, p. 107 ; Zahn, Dae Rekh GoUee auf Erdeuj Pt. ii. p. 4) 
give Luke the preference. But the third Gospel, as before 
pointed out, exhibits as little as the first and second, a distinctly 
arranged order in details. ^ In the course of this Gospel, a 
similar indistinctness concerning the sequence of events is mani- 
fested, as in the other two ; Luke, for the most part, narrates 
event after event, without any notice of time (chap. iv. 16, 31, 
V. 12, etc.), and sometimes alternately uses the indefinite transi- 
tions iierh ravra (v. 27), hf fica r&v f}fiefw>v (v. 17, viii. 22, 
etc.).' Olshausen, Commentary i. 19. 

Our inquiries after the true order have now brought us to 
the Gospel of John. And here also that ruling spirit of the 
Evangelists, which found higher and certainly more important 
principles to influence their delineations of the life of Christ 
than those of chronological sequence, seems to cut off all hope 
of obtaining abundant chronological foundations. The princi- 
ple of John's view of the Gospel was a decidedly ideal and 
christological one ; we are not therefore surprised to find that 
the leading incidents of his development do not coincide with 
the leading chronological periods. B. Jakobi^ rightly remarks, 

^ On the data for the chronology of the life of Jesus, in John^s Gospel, 
by B. Jacobi, in the Theol Studien und Kritiken, 1831, No. 3. 
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^ The definitions of time in this Gospel are so delivered^ that it 
is seen that the question with John is not to famish a chro- 
nological, and least of all a complete chronological sketch of the 
life of Christ Notes of time, when they are found, serve for 
the most part only to aid' oar conception of the position of an 
event or discoarse; or to explain some circamstance of the 
narrative ; or they obtrnde themselves upon the narrator with- 
out design on his part, as integral parts of the occurrence 
which he is relating, by vivid representations of his own past 
experiences.' In confirmation of this may be cited the circum- 
stance, that John does not more nearly define the feast of the 
Jews, chap. v. 1, and thereby introduces an element of uncer- 
tainty into his chronology of the life of Jesus, which has pre- 
sented many diflBcultie« to investigators. Nevertheless Jakobi 
rightly asserts, that the Gospel of John must always furnish 
the foundation, according to which the statements of the other 
Evangelists must be arranged, with respect to their historical 
sequence ; though he expresses this assertion too strongly in the 
remark, that this Gospel is the only representation of the life of 
Jesus which is authentic, thoroughly credible, and, though very 
incomplete, yet perfectly self-consistent and accurate in all its 
several details, etc. Ebrard also expresses his conviction, that 
it was the intention of John to write consecutively and chrono- 
logically (p. 121). Neander is of the same opinion. He shows^ 
that, from the circumstance that the paschal festival is only once 
mentioned by the synoptists, and that at the close of Christ's 
earthly course, nothing further could, in the absence of other 
chronological indications, be inferred. The mention of the 
Passover feast might have been omitted, as well as other notes 
of time. But since nothing is found in the first Gospels which 
opposes the notion that Christ's ministry extended over more 
years than one ; since it is improbable in itself, that it should 
have lasted but one year ; and since even in Luke a passing 
remark occurs which necessarily assumes the intervention of a 
Passover during Christ's public ministry (the a-dfi/Sarov Scirre- 
poTTpcoTOPy Luke vi., in combination with the ripe ears of com) ; 
all this is in favour of John, who mentions the different Pass- 
overs. After further discussing this subject, Neander rightly 
remarks, ^ If then it is to this Gospel alone that we are indebted 
1 Life of Jesus Christ, p. 163 [Bohn'e Ed.]. 
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for a chronologically arranged and practically connected repre- 
sentation of the public ministry of Jesns^ a very favourable light 
is thus thrown upon its origin and historical character.' Wie- 
seler completes this estimation of the Gospel of John by the re- 
mark, that Luke also offers several special and important dates ; 
e.g.y chap. ii. 1, 2, iii. 23, iii. 1, 2 ; Acts i. 1, 3 : he consequently 
regards the two last Evangelists ^ as peculiarly his guides and 
authorities' in his chronological investigations {Chr. Syn. p. 25). 
The actual disparity between the three first Gospels and the 
fourth, must, besides the reasons already offered, be referred 
especially to the disparity between the circle of general evan- 
gelical tradition and the circle of John's reminiscences. When 
Christ attended the first Passover, He had not yet called the 
greater number of His apostles ; and this applies especially to 
Matthew. His four first disciples, however, had only entered 
upon their first close intercourse with Him, and did not become 
His assistants and companions till afterwards (comp. Matt. iv. 
12, 18). Anything remarkable, therefore, that might have 
occurred at the first Passover, could not have been so vividly 
impressed upon the minds of those first disciples, as those subse- 
quent events to which they were called to testify. The deep 
doctrinal transaction between Christ and Nicodemus must have 
been committed to the remembrance of His most confidential 
disciple by the Lord Himself. But the public purification of 
the temple, a circumstance widely known, and which the dis- 
ciples would have heard of, was without difiicidty inserted in 
the tradition of that Passover around which so many manifes- 
tations of Christ were concentrated ; and the more so, since a 
similar expression of Christ's displeasure at this old abuse pro- 
bably recurred.^ If Jesus, as we must suppose, went up to the 
second Passover, this visit was, on account of circumstances, 
strictly private. At the minor festivals, however, which He fre- 
quented, christological discussions, of which most of the disciples 
had then no mature appreciation, arose between Himself and 
the Jews ; John alone was capable of preserving their profound 
matter, by the power of his love and anticipative penetration. 
The interval between the first and third Passover was, on the 
contrary, chiefly filled up by the popular ministry of Christ in 

1 [It will be seen below that the author decidedly fayours this latter 
view,— Ed.] 
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Galilee ; and hence it was this ministry which formed the chief 
material of the reminiscences of most of the disciples. It is pro- 
bable that at the commencement of Christ's last ministry in 
Jadea and Jerusalem^ He was accompanied only by some and 
not by all His disciples; while during the subsequent trying days 
before the crisis^ most of them were so excited and agitated, 
that it was only upon so calm and profound a mind as John's 
that incidents of such a kind as the high-priestly prayer would 
make an accurate impression. And though John lived in con- 
tinual intercourse with the other disciples, yet the psychical pre- 
ponderance of the majority could not but decidedly influence 
the prevailing form of apostolical tradition. If, finally, we accept 
the view, that John afterwards found a delineation of this tra- 
dition in existence, it follows that he would feel all the greater 
impulse to write that which was peculiarly his own. He was, 
besides, one of those disciples of the Baptist, whose hearts had 
kindled towards the Saviour after His baptism, through the tes- 
timony of the Baptist, and the manifestation of His own glory. 
Of what occurred at this period, he had the most vivid remem- 
brance (John i. 35, etc.). He had also special connections in 
Jerusalem. It is probable that an attempt was at one time 
made, on the part of the high priest's family, to get information 
from him with respect to his Master; and that his pure and 
childlike spirit had withstood the temptation, without coming to 
an open rupture. Hence he best understood the nature of the 
conflict at Jerusalem. His turn, too, for religious speculation 
specially fitted him to preserve and give a form to the strictly 
christological discussions between Christ and His enemies. It 
was thus that the difference originated between the sphere of 
his reminiscences, and that of the general evangelical tradition. 

It will result from our statement, that the material of the 
three first Evangelists unites harmoniously with the chrono- 
logical plan of John's narrative, into one rich whole. 

But if the Gospel of John is made the foundation of our 
delineation with respect to the ministry of Christ, everything 
will depend upon clearing up the one uncertain point in the 
midst of it, viz., as to what feast of the Jews is intended in 
chap. V. 1.* Every possible Jewish festival has been supposed 

* For exegetical discuaBions, comp. Wieseler, Chronol Synopse, p. 211, 
and LUcke*s Commentar in loc. 
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to be intended by these words. Bat the question has been 
more and more reduced to the alternative, that either the Pass- 
over or the feast of Purim must be the one alluded to.^ For 
Jesus returned before attending this festival (most probably at 
seed-time, according to John iv. 35), after His first long sojourn 
in Judea, through Samaria to Ghdilee, perhaps about November 
or December. At this time both the feasts of Pentecost and 
Tabernacles would be already past. The feast of the Dedication 
of the Temple (iyKoivia), however, which was celebrated in the 
month of December (from the 25th of the month Chisleu), was 
too near to have left su£5cient time between the return to 
Galilee and this festival for the lengthened ministry in Ghdilee^ 
which took place in the interval. Consequently, either the 
feast of Purim, or the Passover of the succeeding spring, must 
be intended. If, then, this is the alternative to be decided on, 
the difference between the readings, rj koprfj r&v ^lovSnuov and 
eepniy etc., without the article, is of the utmost importance. If 
the reading with the article is correct, and consequently the 
feast of the Jews simply is intended, the preference must be 
absolately given to the Passover over the feast of Purim. We 
should then, indeed, be forced to interpose between this Pass- 
over and that mentioned chap. vi. 4, a whole year which would 
be entirely barren of events. But since the reading with the 
article is considered ungenuine by the oldest and most important 
evidence (comp. Liicke and Wieseler^), the want of the article 

> The feast of Purim, or the feast of Lote (comp. Esih. ix.), in remem- 
brance of the great change of lots, one of which, according to Haman'a 
design, was to bring about the destruction of Israel, the other of which, ac- 
cording to God's counsel, brought a ruinous retribution upon him and the 
enemies of Israel in general, was celebrated on the fourteenth and fifteenth 
of the month Adar, which inmiediateiy preceded the paschal month, Nisan. 
[See Hengstenberg's Christology iii. 241. The character of the feast of 
Purim has been urged, and not without reason, against the likelihood of 
Jesus being present at it. * Thus much is certain, it hath had the effect, 
which mere human institutions in matters of religion very commonly have, 
to occasion corruption and licentiousness of manners, rather than to pro- 
mote piety and virtue. The Jews . . . make it a sort of rule of their reli- 
gion to drink till they can no longer distinguish between the blessing of 
Mordecai and the cursing of Haman. Insomuch that Archbishop Usher 
styles the feast of Purim the Bacchanalia of the Jews.' Jenning*s Jewish 
AntiqmtieSj p. 544. — Ed.] 

' [Tischendorf, however, retains the article. — Ed.] 
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alone would incline as to the opposite view. For if merely a 
feast is spoken of^ we should naturallj conclude that one of 
the minor ones was intended. And when^ finally^ in connection 
with this notice, the Passover is immediately afterwards spoken 
of as nigh, we cannot but infer that the feast which was so near 
to the Passover, and preceded it with so little prominence, could 
be none other than the feast of Purim. This view is, after 
the precedent of Kepler, supported by Petavius, Tholuck, 01s- 
hausen, Neander, Ejrabbe, Winer, Jakobi, Ebrard, Wieseler, 
and others.^ It will be seen hereafter how well it accords with 
the inward connection of facts in the Lord's life. 

Hence the public ministry of Christ was exercised, almost 
entirely, during the space of two years; a period including 
three Passovers, — the time of the first preparation for His public 
appearance alone, preceding the first Passover. The whole 
series of events, however, which this interval embraces, cannot 
be divided according to the several Passovers, since these occur 
partly in the midst of certain stages of the Gospel history, while 
the feast of Purim (John v.), on the contrary, forms a decided 
turning-point of relations. For till this feast, the enthusiasm 
with which the Jewish people first welcomed Christ still pre- 
vailed, and His ministry was, in spite of sundry gentle warnings, 
restrictions, and isolated attacks, an uninterrupted and public 
one. But at this feast a decided collision took place between 
Christ and the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. From this time forth 
^the Jews' persecuted, and sought to kill Him (John v. 16, 
comp. John vii. 13, 19, 21-23, 25). It was only occasion- 
ally, and when protected by the astonished multitude, that 
Jesus could henceforth freely appear among the people, being 
obliged, for the most part, to withdraw into Galilee, and subse- 
quently into Perea, while even in these regions He was ever so 
involved in fresh conflicts with the excited pharisaic spirit, as to 
be continually obliged to change His place of sojourn by flight; 
now appearing in a district, and again as quickly disappearing 
from it. This period lasts till the time of His journey to His last 
Passover, when, with the knowledge that the crisis is now at 
hand, He appeared freely in public, surrendering Himself both 

^ [For a fill] statement of opinions and discussion of the qnesiion, see 
Greswell's Dissertations ii., Dis. xxiiL ; or Andrews^ Life of our Lord^ pp. 
155-162.— Ed.] 
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to the homage of the people, and to His own trial. Having 
made these remark^, we may now proceed to define the separate 
periods of Christ's life. 

NOTES. 

1. Even the difference which is felt to exist between the 
teaching of Jesus in John and the synoptists, may be explained 
by the reasons given above for the difference of their selection 
of facts. When Jesns delivered those discourses to the multi- 
tudes, which the synoptists so delight to relate, parables and 
apophthegms were quite in place. When, on the contrary, He 
entered into those discussions with His adversaries, the chief 
points of which are given by John, this form of instruction was 
but partially applicable. A second explanation lies in the fact, 
that the three first Evangelists had, for the most part, antici- 
pated the fourth in delivering this most comprehensible kind of 
instruction, namely, the parabolic and sententious ; and that it 
also was part of the peculiarity of John, from the first to appro- 
priate the symbolic and speculative elements of Christ's teaching. 
We may finally remark, that in John, as well as in the synop- 
tists, the direct didactic form is not wanting in the parabolic 
discourses. Comp. Tholuck, die Glaubwurdigkeit der evang, Ge- 
schichtey p. 312, etc. 

2. It by no means follows from the circumstance, that the 
several synoptical Evangelists do not relate the events of the 
Gospel history in direct chronological sequence, that they pay 
no regard to the great leading chronological features. Nay, 
even in those very groupings of the several occurrences which 
depend upon actual or traditional motives, they undoubtedly 
form single groups according to chronological sequence. Ebrard 
distinguishes in this respect (p. 65, etc.) between ^chains' and 
^ syndesms.' By the former he understands a series of consecu- 
tive, interdependent events ; by the latter, a definite concatena- 
tion of such chains, 

3. Weisse expresses {Ev. Gesch. i. 292) the opinion, that we 
need for the public teaching of Christ, ^a period of not too 
small a series of years.' In this view he opposes the authority 
of the fourth Evangelist, and appeals to the authority of Iren- 
aeus, who ^ makes the most celebrated events in the life of 
Jesus take place between His fortieth and fiftieth years.' Iren- 
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aBUS, however, specially supported this statement by the passage 
John viii. 57, in which the Jews remark to Jesns, ^ Thou art not 
yet fifty years old.' According then to this author, we are to 
attach more credit to the fourth Gospel through the intervention 
of Irensdus, ue.y to an arbitrary interpretation of it by Irenseus, 
than to this same fourth Gospel itself, in its direct chrono- 
logical statements. With respect also to the locality of Christ's 
ministry, Weisse sets himself in direct opposition to the fourth 
Gospel, ^ which relates repeated visits to the 'festivals at Jeru- 
salem' (p. 293). The custom of journeying to the feasts is 
said to have no longer been so general in the days of Christ, 
as in the early and simpler times of the Jewish nation (p. 
306). * So slavish a subjection to the ceremonial law as must 
be assumed to necessitate these journeys to the feasts,' it is 
further said, * is opposed to all church doctrinal views of the 
dignity of the Messiah.' Jesus is therefore said to have ^pro- 
bably laboured many years ' in Galilee, without frequenting any 
feasts, and then perhaps at length, influenced by the percep- 
tion that His miraculous power was declining (p. 431), to have 
seized the resolution, and uttered the great saying, that He must 
go up to Jerusalem to be delivered up to His enemies, to be ill- 
used and put to death by them. This hypothesis gives a mon- 
strous representation of the personality and agency of Jesus. 
Only imagine a prophet of Israel absenting himself for years 
from the great feasts of lus nation, and yet maintaining his pro- 
phetic credit in the eyes of the people journeying to the feasts; 
a saviour remaining in isolated Galilee, while the people were 
thronging to Jerusalem ; a reformer of the theocracy entering 
the external centre of this theocracy only at the end of his 
course, and to die! Not only would the religious, but even 
the moral feeling of the people of Galilee have rejected Him; 
for visits to the feasts were in their eyes not only a religious, 
but a civil duty, a sacred national custom.^ According to this 

^ Comp. G. Schweitzer, der Christenglatibe an Jesum von Nazareth, p. 
319. According to Weisse, p. 296, Mark, in the passage chap. xi. 11, is 
said to represent Jeens, * who had jnst entered Jerusalem, as looking around 
Him on all things in the temple, as one would do to whom all was still new 
and strange.' Just perhaps like some aged Catholic coiintry man who comes 
for the first time to Cologne, and, after looking at the cathedral with astonish- 
ment, departe on his business. 

VOL. I. U 
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hypothesis, Christ's journey to Jerusalem to die there, was but 
an act of fanatical caprice. The assumption that Christ must 
have considered these visits to the festivals a slavish subjection 
to the ceremonial law, deserves no discussion. Besides, the critic 
is not only in opposition to St John, but also to the synoptists 
(comp. Matt, xxiii. 37, xxvii. 58).^ 

4. The Gospel of St John clears up the chronological obscu- 
rities of the three first Gospels. After the miracle which Jesus 
performed on the Sabbath, according to John v., the Jewish party 
at Jerusalem began to persecute Him. The retirement which 
the Lord from this time observed, for the sake of obtaining time 
suflScient for the completion of His minstry, was probably the 
cause of His attending the next Passover in private, and imat- 
tended by His disciples (chap. vi. 4), but not of His avoiding it. 
One consequence of this was, that this chronological period, 
as well as the first Passover, escaped most of His disciples, be- 
cause they were then not yet among His followers.* 



SECTION II. 
THE PERIODS OF CHRIST'S LIFE. 

A delineation of the facts of Christ's life owes it to that great 
and world-famed subject whereof it treats, that it should view 
it not only in its internal, but also in its external connection, and 
therefore according to the causes and effects by which it is 
linked with the world's history, and forms its central point. In 
the present work, indeed, the actual delineation of the life of 

^ [A full account of the literature on the duration of our Lord^s mini- 
stry is given in Marshes MichaeliSy vol. iii. Pt. 2, pp. 56-67. — Ed.] 

* [A list of harmonies is given by Marsh in the aboye-cited work, but it 
is both too full for practical purposes, and also composed mainly of works 
which are now superseded. Upwards of 150 are collected by Hase {Lehen 
JesUy p. 21, ed. 1854), though the works of Stroud, Greswell, and Robinson 
are all omitted from this list. Selected lists are given by Tischendorf in his 
own very valuable and accessible Synopsis Evangelica (lips. 1854) ; and by 
Ellicott in his Historical Lectures^ etc., p. 15, note. The great principles of 
harmony are laid down by Michaelis (iii. 14), but are expressed in a more 
concise, scientific, and trustworthy manner by Ebrard (p. 57, etc.). — Ed.] 
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Jesus forms only the middle division of a more comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, according to the plan of which, the 
general causes and effects of Christ's life in the world's history 
had to be discussed in the first division. The more immediate 
relations, however, by which this life was connected with the 
history of mankind, must be brought forward together with the 
facts of His life. The history of this life will therefore com- 
mence with a description of that period of universal history 
during which Christ laboured; we must see the scene upon which 
He lived and worked. At the close of this life, too, we must 
obtain a general view of His agency and influence upon man- 
kind. These two examinations, as prologue and epilogue, to- 
gether with our delineation of the life of Jesus, will form a 
whole, which would thus cause this Second Book to consist of 
three parts, besides the Introduction. The several periods, how- 
ever, of the life itself are of such importance, that they must be 
treated as chief divisions or * parts' of the whole book, if its 
contents are to be developed in just and regular proportions. 

The First Part, then, will present the historical sphere of 
Christ's life, and describe the relations of time and place by 
which He was surrounded. The several periods of His life will 
follow : the history of His childhood ; the preparations for His 
public appearance in Israel ; the time of His free agency amidst 
the enthusiastic welcome of His countrymen ; the conflicts be- 
tween Christ and the corrupt national spirit of the Jews, caus- 
ing the Lord to observe a holy retirement ; the last decided 
surrender of Christ to the enthusiasm of His people; the 
treachery of His people, which brought about His condemnation 
at the world's bar, and His death upon the cross ; and finally, 
the manifestation of His glory in His resurrection and ascension. 
Thus the periods of Christ's life form our next seven parts. 
The ninth and last will conclude the work with a retrospect of 
His life ; depicting, first, His whole manifestation to, and influ- 
ence upon, mankind; and finally, the enduring effect of His life.^ 

' Wieseler compriseB the events from the public appearance of John the 
Baptist till the feast of Porim, John v., in one section, and His journey to 
the feast of Tabernacles in another section (Synopse, p. 81). His division 
displays an intimate acquaintance with the subject. Many more recent 
divisions testify to the despair of their authors, in their attempt to discover 
the connection of the Gospel history. 
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PART I. 

THE mSTORICAL SPHERE OF CHRISTS LIFE. 



SECTION I. 



THE RELATIONS OF TIME AND PLAGE AMONG WHICH CHEI8T 

APPEARED. 

It was as a prophet of Israel that Christ entered upon His 
public ministry ; His abode was in an inconsiderable district of 
the Jewish land ; His age was coincident with about the middle 
of that of the first Roman emperors. With respect to the 
ordinary view of the circumstances of the world, He lived, as 
far as locality is concerned, in a comer of the worid, and, as far 
as time is concerned, in the midst of a great period. With 
respect, however, to the proper and actual view of the circum- 
stances of the world. His appearance constituted the fulness of 
time. The pre-Christian development of mankind came to a 
close with Him ; the aeon of the ancient times was ended. The 
maturity of the ancient times was manifested by great points of 
uni(m in its several tendencies, and altogether became, by the 
strictest inward relations, one great unity, in which the signifi- 
cance of the time was concentrated. In the life of Jesus, all 
the powers of the wotH concurred to bring about the catastrophe 
which was at once the world^s condemnation and deliverance. 

In Christ Himself was perfected the development of the true 
lineage of humanity, of the sacred commerce between heaven 
and earth, or of the christological life. Heavenly humanity 
appeared in the Son of man in its concentration, in its personal 
unity, filled with the quickening Spirit,' and in this divine ful- 
ness, mighty to save. Thus did Christ appear as the honour 
and climax of human nature, its positive unity and holiness. 
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But the appearance of this positive unity was met by its 
negative ; viz., by the fact that humanity, as a whole, had now 
come to a state of mature receptivity. Humanity had now be- 
come a world (oucoviihni) both needing, and capable of, redemp- 
tion ; a world united in government, civilisation, and language ; 
in preparedness for the manifestation of Gt>d in the flesh ; in 
religious knowledge and expectation ; by the exigencies of ruin, 
by despair, by yearning and desire, had the gates been widened, 
and the world's doors thrown open for the King of glory to 
come in. The earthly glory of Judaism had decayed, and its 
best instruments were therefore capable of understanding and 
accepting the Messiah of a spiritusd world, the King of the 
kingdom of truth. The heathen world, on the contrary, was, 
through some of its noblest sons, the proselytes of the gate and 
of righteousness, everywhere acquainted with the actual historical 
Monotheism of the synagogue,^ which must be well distinguished 
from heathen abstract Monotheism — a Monotheism merely philo- 
sophical in its tenets, and cowardly in its utterances — and had 
reached just that frame of mind in which only the highest, the 
ultimate word of this Monotheism, the Gospel, was wanting. 
This unity, which we, according to the analogy of polar rela- 
tions, designate negative, corresponded with the positive unity : 
the fulness of life, and the life to be filled, the positive and 
.negative pleroma (John i. 16; Eph. i. 23), were mutually 
present ; hence the fulness of the time was come, the beginning 
of the marriage festival, in which the union of the Lord with 
His Church is to take place. 

The incarnation of the Son of God and the glorification of 
humanity did not, however, take place among a sinless genera- 
tion, but in a world fallen and degenerate. Hence this manifesta- 
tion could only be effected under the grave form of redemption, 
the redemption only under the terrible form of a sentence of death. 
The concentration of light was encountered by the concentration 

^ [The leavening of the heathen world by Jewish influences, the con- 
dition of the Jewish people themselveB, and tiie prevalent expectation of a 
Meesiah, are excellently treated by Ewald {GescMchte Christus und seiner Zeit^ 
p. 55, etc., 2d ed.). And besides the Church histories, see on these same 
points Bishop Blomfield^s Traditicmal Knowledge of a Promised Redeemer, 
Much also may be learnt from Trenches exquisite Hulsean Lectures on Chnst 
the Desire of all nations. — Ed.] 
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of darkness ; and as, on the one side, the Holy One of Israel 
united with the world's receptivity, so, on the other side, did the 
corrupt external pietism of Israel, which ripened into pbdaracy 
in presence of the actual holiness of Christ, unite with the cor- 
ruption of the heathen world, which had now attained its climax, 
in the resolution to reject Him, and therefore in the guilt by 
which the unbelieving world condemned itself. It was not till 
this sentence was passed, that Christ could be perfected as the 
Redeemer of such a world (Heb. ii. 10), or the world become 
capable of receiving such a Redeemer (Gal. vi. 14). 

The corruption of this spurious, externalized piety among that 
chosen nation, whose external aspect had symbolically represented, 
and whose inmost nature had actually represented, the positive 
pole of the manifestation, appears in the fact, that in the greater 
number of its members, the pretension to external holiness was 
most decidedly prominent where there was most lack of it in- 
ternally. But the spuriousness of this pretension, and the com- 
pleteness of the corruption therein manifested, were displayed 
in the three forms it assumed, which, as separate parties, were 
utterly at variance with each other. The most respected and 
dominant sect was that of the Pharisees, the casuistic and trifling 
interpreters of the law ; their holiness consisted chiefly in that 
rank over-growth of precepts and observances with which they 
stifled and corrupted revelation. They were strangers to the 
spiritual character of Old Testament Christology ; the increase 
of forms and observances was to them in the place of the in- 
crease of life ; while the reform or criticism of their traditions 
was an abomination to them. But while the Pharisees designated 
the whole mass of legal tradition in Israel as sacred, the Sad- 
ducees left to the Old Testament development of revelation only 
its first beginnings ; their holiness consisted in converting the 
Mosaic law into a final, deistic, moral law, and boasted of right- 
eousness in an observance of this mutilation of it. Thus they 
misconceived the development of the theocratic seed exhibited in 
the prophets, and deadened the germinating power and vitality 
of the Mosaic law itself by their view of it ; their standpoint 
being the miserable one of an abstract negation. Besides these 
corruptions, which may be distinguished, the one as an adding 
to, the other as a taking from revelation, there was but a third 
possible, namely, its alteration. This was represented in the 
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system of the Essenes, who sought their holiness in separating 
the spiritual elements of the theocracy from their true connec- 
tion, and exhibiting them mingled with heathen notions, in an 
unreal, highly incorporeal, and devoted life. In their abhorrence 
of the concrete, they sacrificed all that was corporeal and social 
in revelation to a spiritualistic separatism, which is always skil- 
ful in exhibiting isolated breathings and ideas of the divine life 
in special dedications and exercises, but can never attain to the 
dedication of the whole actual life, because it is its property to 
contenm the universality of revelation in the popular Church 
of God. The first of these sects ruled, according to their own 
peculiar notions, over the superstition of the nation, and its 
external worship ; the second, as a cowardly element of scep- 
ticism, manifested both in the opinions and by the reserve 
of the upper classes, pervaded the theocratic government with 
dismal effect; the third lived in voluntary excommunication, 
which it sought to palliate by a pacifying demeanour towards 
the sacred rites of the people. It is quite in accordance with 
the character of these sects, that the Pharisees should especially 
urge on the crucifixion of Christ, that the Sadducees should 
seek to suppress the announcement of His resurrection ; while 
the Essenes kept as far aloof from the scene and events of 
Christ's life as if they had not existed, on which account they 
are never met with as active agents in the Gospel narrative. 

The corrupt pietism of Israel was quite prepared, under 
these three forms, to misconceive the true glory of Israel, the 
Messiah, and either to reject Him or expose Him to the heathen, 
nay, to deliver Him up to the jurisdiction of the heathen world. 
• The maturity of heathen corruption is evidenced by the fact, 
that the Romish power was capable, at the instance of Jewish 
fanaticism, of perpetrating, under the forms of their proud and 
perfected administration of justice, that great * judicial murder' 
against the person of Christ. Pilate, the powerful representa- 
tive of the Eoman Emperor and of the civilisation of his universal 
dominion, suffers himself to bend, to crack, to break, in his three- 
fold capacity of ruler, judge, and philosopher, before the storm 
of Jewish fanaticism. The power of the Roman eagle becomes 
subservient to the fury of a conquered and hated people ; the 
venerable and exalted Roman Forum passes sentence of death 
upon acknowledged innocence; the aristocratic and ironical 
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philosopher, who penetrates the motives of Christ's enemies, and 
smiles at His doctrine as an inoffensive and harmless enthusiasm, 
lowers himself through fear of the people into the executioner of 
fanaticism. Pilate, however, does not thus stand before us merely 
as an individual, he represents the secular spirit of his times ; and 
his soldiers, by their active co-operation in the crucifixion, express 
the savage temper of those legions which conquered and governed 
the world. Thus an alliance of hierai'chy, despotism, and re- 
volution, the latter being represented by the Jewish people, 
together with an alUance of superstition and unbelief in the Pha- 
risees and Sadducees, took place at the crucifixion of Christ, in 
which the union of the world in its enmity against Christ, was 
announced in a world-famed and decisive incident. As how- 
ever that world of light which is opposed to this world of dark- 
ness, manifests its life in its contrasted positive and negative 
poles, so do WQ perceive in this alliance also, the contrast of posi- 
tive Jewish hatred, and negative heathen irresolution, through 
whose union that condemnation of Christ, which condemned the 
whole world, took place. 

Since, however, in Christ perfect love exists in presence of 
the world's complete banded hatred, a struggle necessarily ensues, 
in which love is outwardly subdued, but inwaixUy victorious. 
The world is condemned while it is saved ; its entire ruin is 
evidenced in the fact it accomplishes ; it rejects its own honour, 
its glory, by rejecting Christ. Thus it is outdone and convicted 
by the justice of God ; it loses its right to live and to boast of 
eternal righteousness. But the same world is saved while it is 
condemned ; this its extremity of guilt renders its need of sal- 
vation complete, and its salvation is perfected by the victory of 
love in its innocent faithful Head and Saviour. The victory of 
Christ's love over the world's enmity is the victory of God's grace 
6ver the curse. 

Thus did Christ enter the midst of the world and of time, 
and lay the foundation of a new seon surpassing the old time, or 
rather He founded this new seon upon the old time. The re- 
ception of Hi? Gospel is the beginning of eternal (sBonian) life, 
its rejection the beginning of eternal 'misery. Hence the forces 
which concurred in bringing about the holy catastrophe of the 
Gospel are continually reappearing in the great constellations of 
the world's history ; the same forms, the same contrasts, in ever- 
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increasing approaches to universality and maturity, till at length 
the perfect universality of the last struggle between light and 
darkness, cannot hut introduce the end of the wcnrld's career. 

NOTES. 

1. The Cross of Christ symbolically denotes the central 
point of this world and of time, towards which all the contrasts 
of the world converge, to terminate the ancient forms of their 
agency and to develop themselves again under new ones. The 
world confronts the one Christ as a concentrated unity; the 
Jews and the Eomans, the representatives of all reUgious and 
secular culture, all ranks and conditions, hierarchy, monarchy, 
democracy, were united in the coalition which perpetrated the 
crucifixion, as well as all human sins, all the bad passions of 
mankind, and all unclean spirits. Thb contrast — Christ in the 
power of light, the world under the power of darkness — expresses 
indeed the mightiest struggle, the most decided dualism. The 
true unity, however, which this incident produced, is that of the 
providential government of God and the heart of Christ, — ^the 
providential government of God, which, by the doom of crud- 
^ fixion, brought to perfection, in the very heat of the battle, the 
redeeming work of Christ, and the need of redemption on the 
part of man ; the heart of Christ, in which love, as infinite love 
to the world, endured with infinite compassion the world's con- 
demnation, and as infinite love to the Father, welcomed and 
grasped in this sentence both deliverance and reconciliation. 
But out of this unity arises a new contrast ; the Crucified One, 
who gives Himself to the believing world as its Saviour, is to the 
unbelieving world a sign of condemnation. In this great event 
are seen all the great powers of the world in their most powerful 
state of excitement. Israel is divided into the crucifying people, 
and the crucified Lord. Israel delivers Christ to the heathen. 
The whole world crucifies Him ; hence it appears as a world 
subdued by Heathenism. The true Israel, in its concentration 
and perfection in Christ alone, opposes it ; for the Jews who 
crucified Him were then, in a theocratic sense, heathens and 
nothing else ; nay, the last and worst among the heathen, since 
they had thus cast away their Israelite glory. The heathen, 
however, were no longer mere heathen, after Christ had been 
delivered up, and had delivered Himself up, to them by the sur- 
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render of love. The receptive among them now formed a unity 
together with the receptive of Israel; nay, it was they who 
formed the majority of these rieceptive ones, and consequently 
formed also, by their reception of Christ, the people of His pos- 
session*. Thus the parts played by Israel and the Gentiles in 
the world's history were changed ; the poles changed places yniii 
each other under the influence of the great storm — ^the first be- 
came last. This effect of the Cross expresses, on one side, the 
infinitely delicate interworking of all relations in the history of 
the world, and between heaven and earth ; on the other, the 
infinite intelligence of the overruling divine mind amidst the 
interworking of all these relations. 

2. It is a defective view of the Jewish sects, to describe the 
Pharisees alone as the self-righteous among them, since they 
rather did but exhibit one special kind of self-righteousness, viz., 
the casuistic, while the Sadducees were guilty of rationalistic, 
and the Essenes of spiritualistic, ascetic self-righteousness. In 
this respect the names of the several sects are significant. The^ 
name of the Pharisees, r?^'^^, is derived by Suidas from cns 
in the sense of to separate^ to distinguishy so that the Pharisees 
represent those who were distinguished from the other Jews 
by their holiness — set apart, pious ones (see Winer, R. W. B, ii. 
290). But the title would, in this sense, be far more applicable 
to the Essenes than to the Pharisees, who lived specially among 
the people. If, however, we consider the general meaning of 
Pharisaism, we find that it exhibits exactly that bitter separatism 
in which corrupt Judaism appeared in thepresence of Heathenism, 
and in its separation therefrom. Thus the Pharisees were, with 
respect to the heathen, those complete separatists which the Jews 
in- general are said to have been, according to the assumption of 
rationalism, but which, as merely Israelites, they certainly were 
not. *This tendency,' says Winer, ^was probably first im- 
pressed upon them after the restoration of the Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine (in the time of Ezra), and is properly the 
characteristic of exclusive Judaism, as distinguished from He- 
braism. This disposition very naturally evoked another, viz., 
Sadduceeism. But certainly neither formed sects, properly so 
called, in an ecclesiastical or political sense, before the period of 
the native Jewish princes (the Maccabees). The effect of this 
pharisaic effort in presence of the heathen world was manifest. 
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not only in the behaviour observed toward the heathen them- 
selves, but also toward those who seemed to be infected by their 
blood and spirit, toward Samaritans and publicans. (Comp. 
Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 2, 4 and xviii. 1.) It may be questioned 
whether the word Pharisee may not be referred to act. Part, tjnia^ 
as others have conceived ; the word tjns meaning actual sepa- 
ration, strict severance, subtle distinction. This expresses the 
relation in which the Pharisees stood to the law : they explained 
it as discriminating casuists, developing their precepts and ob- 
servances from it. In any case, the Pharisees were self-righteous, 
or, to define them more clearly, observers of traditions and rites. 
The Sadducees also made pretensions to legal righteousness. 
Epiphanius (hceres. i. 14) derives their name from the fact that 
they thus named themselves from a notion of possessing a right- 
eousness corresponding to their view of the law (the law in its 
mutilation). If^ however, the word cannot be directly derived 
from P^y (righteous), but must first be referred to a nomenpro^ 
priumy P^,^ yet the relation between this noun and the adjec- 
tive p^y is unmistakeable, and must have been significant to a 
sect which boasted of fulfilling a pure and sharply defined law. 
The Sadducees, then, were self-righteous in the sense of obedi- 
ence to a revealed duty — rationalists seeking righteousness in 
duty. The Essenes, finally, sought to be righteous in the sense 
of entire severance from the common and profane, in virtue of 
strict devotedness, renunciation, and religious exercises, nay, even 
of inward devotedness. This pretension is evidenced in their 
whole mode of life, and expressed by their name, which is a 
mutilation of D^DH (ocrtot), the pious, the holy, and at all events 
denotes an internal as well as an external piety. Even this 
common characteristic of pretensions to holiness, expresses the 
alienation of these tendencies from Christianity. With respect 
to the Old Testament, however, they represent three separate 
kinds of corruption. The principle of outward piety which ani- 

* According to the ezplaDation by which the Rabbis derived the word 
from Sadoc, a founder of this sect, who is said to have been a disciple of 
Antigonus Socho, whose instructor, Simeon the Just, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. [Antigonus was president of the Sanhedrim 300-260 
years before Christ, and taught that God was to be served out of pure love, 
and not from fear of punishment or hope of reward, from which doctrine 
Sadoc concluded that there was no future world of retribution. — Ed.] 
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mates Pharisaism, poisons religion, and forces it into a wild and 
rank luxuriance of precepts and observances. The principle of 
doubt which governs Sadduceeism, not only cuts off prophecy, 
that noble plant of the theocracy, as a weed, but even kilb its 
roots. The Thorah is to this school only a literal codex ; hence 
it denies that the doctrine of the resurrection is contained therein, 
just as unspiritual rationalism is unable to discover it in the entire 
Old Testament. Thus Sadduceeism properly represents a belief 
in a mutilated revelation ; while Essenism, on the other hand, 
represents an actual alteration of revelation. The relations of 
rank among its members are opposed to the institution of the 
Church of God ; the legal celibacy of the majority, to the Old 
Testament consecration of marriage ; aversion to anointing with 
oil, and avoidance of participation in the temple sacrifices (comp. 
Neander's Life of Jesus Christy p. 40, note), denote a spiritualism 
which had overstepped connection with die theocracy (Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 8 ; Philo, qwod prolms liber). When the youthful 
education of Christ was formerly attributed to the Essenes, this 
was a proof that the true relation of this sect to the economy of 
the kingdom of God was not yet understood. Its morbid spiri- 
tualism points to duaUstic assumptions, to heathen gnostic 
elements, especially expressed in its view that the body is the 
prison of the soul (Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8, 11). Consequently 
the relations of this tendency explain the fact, that it was ideal- 
ized by Philo. Even the views of the three parties, respecting 
the relations between God and man, were one and all un- 
christological ; all that happened being attributed by the Es- 
senes to fate, by the Sadducees to himian freedom, by the 
Pharisees partly to fate, partly to human freedom (Josephus, 
Antiq. xiii. 5, 9, and Bell. Jud. ii. 8, 14). That elements existed 
in each of these tendencies, — namely, piety in Pharisaism, a 
struggle for spiritual freedom in Sadduceeism, and the cultiva- 
tion of the inner life in Essenism, — ^which in noble minds might 
lead to an alliance with Christianity, is not denied by what we 
have advanced.^ 

1 [According to Neander, the Saddacees were leas likely to embrace 
Christianity than either of the other sects. For fuller information on the 
Jewish sects, see DmsiiiB, de tribus sectis JudsBorum^ which has been incor- 
porated by TriglandiuB with other works on kindred subjects, and pnblished 
in two vols. 4to. Delft, 1703.-— Ed.] 
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3. When Christ was bom, Judea, though dependent upon 
Borne, had still a king of its own (Herod). When He was cruci- 
fied, it had already been for some time under the government of 
the Eomans, after the proscription of the ethnarch Archelaus, 
Pontius Pilate being the sixth governor who ruled over the 
country. According to ancient theocratic privileges, this sub- 
jection would have been but a temporary visitation. The de- 
livering up, however, of Christ to the Gentiles extinguished the 
ancient theocratic rights of the nation. When the return of 
Israel to the faith, and their national restoration, are announced 
in our days, such an event is quite in conformity with the pro- 
phetic promise ; but when the reinstatement of the nation in its 
ancient privileges in the kingdom of God is promised, this is 
entirely opposed, not only to the priesthood of the universal 
Church of Christ over all nations, but also to the fact that the 
hereditary theocratic rights of Israel were forfeited by the cru- 
cifixion of Christ. 

4. On the notion of the aeon, compare the work, Unsere 
Unsterbliohkeity und der Weg zu derselbeny Kempten, Dann- 
heimer 1836, p. 12. ^ ^on or eternity is not that which has 
no end and no beginning, ^on is nature returning in its vital 
movement from hidden beginnings to developments also hidden.' 
— * -S}on is the inward period of development of things, the in- 
ward time of things. 



SECTION IL 
THE SCENE OF CHRIST'S LIFE, THE PROxMISBD LAND. 

It was not till His crucifixion that Jesus was released from 
the obligation by which, as the most loyal Israelite, He felt His 
personal ministry confined to His own people (John x. 16, xii. 
32; Matt. xv. 24), though that spiritual fulness and inward 
freedom with which He lived within the prescribed limits of 
Israel, made His life a ministry supremely adapted to the wants 
of the whole world (Matt. xiii. 31 ; John xii. 23, 24). Hence 
the great, the essential, and therefore the eternal King of the 
whole human race, completed His course and His work within 
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the narrow boundaries of the prombed land, the Israelite 
Canaan. 

As the nation of Israel may, according to the compass of 
its powers and deficiencies, its light and dark sides, be regarded 
as a concentrated representation of the human race, so may the 
promised land be designated a symbolical miniature of the whole 
earth. It represents the essential peculiarities of the earth in 
the smallest space, and within the smallest frame ; hence it has 
become the beloved, the ^ precious' land, the land that speaks to 
man's heart, the land by which man has learnt to appreciate the 
beauty of the whole earth. Hence also is it that the Jew, in 
his exile, finds that the whole earth is his home ; while, at the 
same time, he never feels himself at home anywhere. A grave 
in the much-longed-for promised land is the object of his utmost 
desire. 

Canaan unites within itself a rich variety of most signi- 
ficant contrasts, by the blending of which is formed that unity, 
the chosen land, which was destined to be the place of education 
for the chosen people. As little as Israel, with its theocratic 
and divine blessings, was destined to isolate, itself, with respect 
to other nations, by a bitter and pharissdc pietism, so little was 
Canaan shut up from the world. It lay midway between the 
most polished nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe ; landwards, 
it was either bounded or traversed by the most famous caravan 
roads ; seawards, it was in the neighbourhood of the most fre- 
quented sea-passages, and the most noted navigators. Sur- 
rounded by numerous nations, in the neighbourhood of the 
world-blessing Phoenicians, of the world-conquering Assyrians, 
and of the world-frequented Egyptians ; exposed to being in- 
volved in all the great catastrophes of the heathen world ; the 
land could not but experience every pulsation of the world's life, 
nor could its people fail to retain the feeling of the effort in 
which its destination for the world, the consciousness that its 
theocratic blessing was destined for the world, was to ripen. Its 
very position would continually give Israel occasion to appreciate 
and maintain the power of its faith contrasted with the secular 
power of Babylon — the light of its Monotheism contrasted with the 
learning of Egypt — its quiet, happy, festal life contrasted with the 
splendour of Phoenicia, nay, its own inward worth, its own reality 
carried to appearance, contrasted with the plastic ^ appearance 
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carried to reality' of the- Grecian world.^ But as Canaan lay, on 
the one hand, in the neighbourhood of all the powers of the 
world, so was it, on the other hand, isolated by the peculiarities 
of its position ; and fulfilled thereby its destination to become a 
retreat for Israel's youthful consciousness, which could only attain 
its maturity of monotheistic development through the sharp 
thorns and goads which its attitude of variance towards other 
nations produced. That measure of divinely ordained, tempo- 
rary, universal pietism, protected by which Israelitish knowledge 
of God was to come to maturity, found its corresponding limit 
in the geographical enclosure of the land 2 the Lebanon, the 
Syrian wilderness, the desert boundaries towards Egypt, the 
neighbourhood of the ever jealous Philistines, — all these limits 
were a help to the weakness of a people ever alternating between 
the extremes of a boundless wooing and an equal hatred of the 
world, while its duty was both to preserve the noble seed of 
the world's true freedom, and to cherish the most ardent love 
for the world." Even the very conformation of the earth on 
which lay the sacred localities, seemed to share in the destiny of 
the country. It was such that the country could everywhere 
be easily fortified. Jerusalem is almost a natural fortification ; 
the coast is protected by noble heights, Gerizim and Tabor seem 
raised like citadels ; even in the lesser features and details in the 
formation of this glorious land, adaptability to purposes of forti- 
fication, and fitness to become the abode of a sacred spirit of 
kindliness, is everywhere manifested.' From Lebanon down- 
wards towards Egypt the chalk formation is continued in a series 
of hills and mountains, which offer rude clefts and mountain 
fastnesses for the retreat of an oppressed people* (Judg. vi. 2)^ 

^ In the time of Christ this contact of Israel with the heathen was akeady 
fixed in various ways. The Samaritans were of old a mingled people, infected 
with heathen elements ; Galilee, by its neighbourhood to Gentile nations, iia 
mingling with the remnants of Gentile tribes, and by its intercourse with 
the Gentiles who traversed it upon the great caravan roads, had become 
^ Galilee of the Gentiles,* according to the strictly Jewish feeling. Jerusa- 
lem itself, as a place of pilgrimage to all Jews and proselytes, could not but 
favour the ever increasing numbers of converted heathen. 

' Gomp. Br&m, Beschreibung des h. Landes, p. 8 ; Geographie des Men- 
schen von Fr, v. Rougemont, tr. by Hugendubel, p. 169. 

» Comp. Plieninger's WeinachtsblUthen for 1838, p. 201. 

* To the present day the mountainous region of Lebanon has been the 
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and especially for persecuted prophets (1 Kings xviii. 4) and 
royal fugitives (1 Sam. xxii.), among which the caves upon 
Carmel, particularly that attributed to Elijah^ as well as David's 
cave at Adullam, are specially celebrated. Besides this series 
of white rocks, a vein of black basalt runs through the eastern 
borders of the country, and indicates the subterranean fire which 
formed the region, and probably played its part in the earlier 
theocratic and miraculous history of the people.^ From north 
to ^uth, and from east to west, the greatest variety is met with 
in the conformation of the country. From the tract of coast 
in the west we ascend to the hill country, with its terrace-like 
formations, divided into two parts by the deep valley of the 
Jordan, the eastern hills being bounded by the great desert. 
From north to south chains of hills run through the country on 
either side* of the Jordan, as if they would bury it in more 
sacred and silent solitude,^ and crown the solitary inheritance of 
^ the silent one' with heights and peaks, between whose openings 
are obtained, in some parts, views of the sea, but generally of 
the distant country. How rich is this country in glorious and 
charming prospects from hill to hill — southwards from the hills 
of Naphtali to the hills of Ephraim, and from these to the hills 
of Judah, but especially between the heights of the eastern and 
western sides of Jordan ! There are regions which address the 
human spirit, so to speak, in the major tone, e.g., extendve plains 
or mountain scenery. Others speak in a minor key to the mind. 
Germany is rich in minor tones. Canaan, however, seems to 
have a great variety of transitions from one to the other, and yet 
to possess a strongly marked unity of character. In its eastern 

resort of free tribes, or of Christian flocks, though they have not been able 
to deliyer themselves from the Mohammedan power. 

' ^ The volcanic nature of the basin of this lake (the Sea of Galilee), and 
of the surrounding region, is not to be mistaken. The hot springs near 
Tiberias and atUmkeis, S.E. of the lake, as also the lukewarm springs along 
its western shore, the frequent and violent earthquakes, and the black 
basaltic stones which thickly strew the ground, all leave no room for doubt 
on this point.* Robinson, ii. 416.* S. Crowe, Geographisch-historische 
Beschreibung des Landes Palfistina^ Pt. i. p, 84. 

' ' From our calculations, soon afterwards confirmed by many observers, 
we unexpectedly found that the plain of Jordan is 528 Parisian feet below 
the level of the sea.* Schubert*& Reis6 iii. 80. 

• [All the references in this work to Robinson's Researches in Palestine art* made 
to the second edition, London, 1856, 3 vols.— Ed.] 
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highlands it exhibits the Asiatic characteristic of moDotonoas 
vastness ; in its western formation of hills and valleys are seen 
touches of its affinity to Europe;^ towards the south are re- 
flected Egypt and Africa, in the glaring contrasts it presents of 
both paradisaic and terrible scenes ; towards the north the moun- 
tainous district of Lebanon forms the boundary of the land. 
The white peak of Hermon, seen far through the country, re- 
presents the regions of eternal winter ; while in the low-lying 
tracts of the valley of Jordan the palm, the pride of tropical 
regions, revels in the hot climate of Arabia. How extensive is 
the scale of climatal contrasts in this land !^ And what a happy 
medium exists in those warm boundaries of the temperate zone, in 
which it is easiest to man to maintain the due proportion between 
labour and rest, in which, in the pleasant contrast of their 
alternation, both light and darkness could be called gifts of God, 
and looked upon as welcome blessings ! * With the pleasant occu- 
pations of rural life between seed-time and harvest, was inter- 
mixed the romantic feature of nomade life, and the anchorite's 
freedom from care for supplies was experienced within the sphere 
of pastoral life; while the domestic comforts of Western life 
were here met with, on the veiy boundaries of the desert, and of 
the torrid zone. The Israelite could often pass both night and 
day in the open air, but not without experiencing the excite- 
ment which man always feels in the romantic wildernesses of the 
earth. He was surrounded by the kindly sights and sounds of 
nature;* but the sublime was everywhere the predominating 

* Fr. von Rougemont, Geogr, des Menschens i. 158. 

* * The Arabs say of Lebtmon, that winter rests upon its head, spring 
sports on its shoulders, autumn lies on its lap, and summer slumbers at its 
feet.' — Biblische Geographie, Calw. 1643 (von Barth), p. 3. ' In Jericho the 
wheat harvest was nearly over by the 14th of May, while here, in Tiberias, 
it was in about the same state of advance only on the 19th of June.* — Robin- 
son, ii. 388. 

» Isa. ix. 2 ; Mai. iv. 2 ; Ps. xvii. 8, xci. 1. 

* ^ Besides the exotics of the warmer East, willows and poplars, as well 
as the tamarisk, flourish there ; and among the songs of other minstrels of 
the wood, whose tones are strange to the ear, may be heard the familiar lay 
of the nightingale.' — Schubert, Ueher die Gegend von Jericho (vol. iii. 84). 
^ The western shore of the northern part of the lake, before and beyond 
£1 Medjel (Magdala), is extremely fertile, and covered, down to the water's 
edge, with com-flelds, interspersed with t^uckets and trees. It seems to be 

VOL. I. X 
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element. His conntiy was rich in enjoyments^ bat exposed to 
the yicissitades of great natural catastrophes. The sharp con- 
trast between oasis and desert, between the soil of the aromatic 
and variegated palm, and the naked, burning, sandy rock of 
Arabia, is found here ; e.^., in the contrasts between the frightful 
rocky wilderness of Quarantania and the blooming gardens of 
Jericho,^ and especially between the fertile borders of the Lake 
of Galilee and the desert shores of the Dead Sea.* These con- 
trasts point to the delicate and spiritual nature of the country, to 
its delicate suspension on the line between the blessing and the 
curse (Deut. xi. 28). Canaan was from the first a country 
infinitely susceptible of changes of condition, like the people, 
with which it was to form a sanctuary for God. It lies midway 
between those great natural extremes, in which the earth seems 
almost to oyerpower man, as e.g. in the heat and luxuriance of 
the East Indies, and in the frozen deserts of Gh*eenland. Segions 
of this kind have either a paralysing or an intoxicating effect 
upon sinful man, favouring in either case the dreams of sensual 
life. Canaan, on the contrary, shares the lot of its inhabitants, 
as if it sympathized in It, ^s the harp does with the feelings of 
its player. The reason lies in the changeable and delicate tone 
of the climate and soil. Both are in the highest degree influ- 
enced by vegetation. Vegetation, however, in Canaan presup- 
poses a peaceful, numerous, industrious, and pious people. What 
is more or less true of the earth in general, is especially so of 
Canaan — ^that the country deteriorates and improves with the 
people' (Isa. xiii. 11, etc., xxiv., xxx. 23, and other passages). 

This country could be changed into a garden, and it was a 
garden at its best times. The hills of terrace-like form were 

a favourite haunt of wood-pigeons and turtle-doves : we saw them by hun- 
dreds, and heard their cooings/ — Id. p. 250. 

* See Schubert's Beise in das Morgenland^ vol. iii. pp. 72-77. 

^ We do not here speak of the regions surrounding these two seas. An- 
cient prejudices concerning them have been corrected by modem travellers. 

* A fact utterly ignored by those critics who insist on drawing from the 
barren aspect of Canaan an inference against the truth of the Old Testament, 
in which the country is everywhere extolled as a land flowing with milk and 
honey. If, however, according to the accounts of modem travellers, a large 
laying out of gardens by Ibrahim Pacha could have an influence on the in- 
crease of the rain in the neighbouring country of Egypt, it may be supposed 
to what a degree the similar but certainly more susceptible climate of Canaan 
was dependent upon the operations of its inhabitants. 
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often changed into terraces. On these happy hills the joy of 
harvest was ever resounding; on these pastores the shepherd 
was ever rejoicing. But when Israel forsook God, they became 
the prey of the nations whose gods they worshipped. The good 
land was trodden down, and became a road for the enemy, 
disgraced, stripped of its foliage, and converted into a sun-burnt 
stony field, neglected, and in its desolation often overgrown 
with thorns. The varying soil of the human heart, the bad re- 
ception given by many to the seed of the divine word, was re- 
flected in the desolation of the land (Matt. xiii. 3). 

The Old Testament must be read to perceive hoW easily the 
country influenced its people, how well the people understood 
their country. This land is related to the highest problems and 
destinies of htunanity ; there is a constant interaction between 
the countenance of man and the face of the country. This theo- 
cratic and poetic consecration of the wells and springs, of the 
caves and hills of Israel — the gleams of the blessing, the shadows 
of the curse, which are interwoven into the whole country, but 
especially the perpetual fragrance of that christologicaT conse- 
. oration which hovers over the summits of the hills surrounding 
the Sea of Galilee, and of the Mount of Olives,— every part of 
the Holy Land is an enduring testimony to the fact, that in Israel 
human nature was awakened and developed, in interaction with 
the promised land, to that state of mind which understands the 
ideal nature of the earth, its deep harmony with mankind. 

Canaan received its highest consecration from the joumey- 
ings of Christ. As the loyal Israelite, dwelling first at Nazareth 
and then at Capernaum, Christ had to make the customary jour- 
neys to the sacred feasts at Jerusalem. As their Rabbi, He 
shared in the movements of His disciples ; as His Father^s mes- 
senger, He followed the call of need, the track of recipiency, the 
paths of the poor, the ways of the sheep that had no shepherd, ' 
the movements of inimical and repelling antipathies and of sym- 
pathizing agencies ; — alternately yielding to the want felt by His 
exalted nature for silent communion with His Father, and to the 
desire and duty of appearing in the theocratic centre of BUs nation. 
Thus out of the narrowly restricted path of His Israelitish pil- 
grimage, was formed the far-reaching, much-embracing path of 
His joumeyings^ He went about doing good. He transformed 
the rugged path of constant temple-service into a happy pilgrimage 
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of free and rejoiciDg love. His time was spent between worship 
in the great temple of creation, in which He was alone with His 
Father, especially upon the heights on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, and worship in the symbolic temple of His nation. In 
this journeying life He exhibited the union existing between an 
unfettered wandering life, passed amidst the scenes of nature 
and the absence of artificial wants, and the restricted life of that 
high degree of civilisation which floats before the mind of Chris- 
tian man as his exalted destiny. He revealed the rich inheritance 
of the believer who has not where to lay his head, but who, 
whether on the stormy midnight wave, or the burning noon-day 
journey, can with Him, and through Him, rest on the bosom of 
the Father, walk in the happy ways of His eternal Spirit, and 
find His meat and drink in the fulfilment of His will. By His 
birth, the cheerful pasture-fields of Bethlehem became fields of 
light, ever basking in the sun of joy. The town of Nazareth is 
ever the symbol of those obscure corners of the earth, in which 
many of the kings and princes of the spiritual kingdom, destined 
to prepare the way of the great Nazarene, have grown up in 
concealment The lonely neighbourhood of Nazareth has deep 
and solitary valleys, covered with the most luxuriant vegetation, 
and silent retired paths, with rugged, snow-white, rocky walls ; 
holy places, once trodden by the Saviour^s feet, and consecrated 
by His prayers.'^ Christ left Nazareth at the commencement 
of His public ministry. * A prophet hath no honour in his native 
town.' The flame of the truly divine life could indeed be ex- 
tinguished nowhere, but it would not choose the oppressive at- 
mosphere of antipathy and indifference. Christ settled at Caper- 
naum. This wealthy city, inhabited by publicans, soldiers, and 
travellers, was the most cosmopolitan dwelling He could have 
chosen within the limits of Israel's claims upon Him ; the centre 
of that caravan road of Galilee of the Gentiles, through which 
flowed the traffic between East and West, between Syria and 
Phoenicia. So near did the large-heartedness of that loving 
Prince of the whole race lead Him to the door through which 
He might already send out His welcome to all the world ; while, 
on the other hand. He sought and found amidst the population of 
the Sea of Galilee, the most genuine Israelites, the most pious 
and most liberal among the most unprejudiced. . It was at Caper- 
1 BibL Geographies by Barth, p. 81. 
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naam and other places on the Lake of Q^nnesareth that He 
specially displayed His glory; but they only plunged into deeper 
darkness, and turned the blessing into a curse. ^ What celestial 
brightness attends those memories of Jesus which hover over 
the Sea of Galilee ! It was on these declivities,^ as also in the 
miracle of Cana,* that those on^qwwto of the Lord's Supper took 
place, in the miraculous feedings of the multitude, in which 
Christ, for the moment, raised whole multitudes to a heavenly 
frame of mind. On the farther side of the lake. He enlightened 
the darkness of the country of the Gergesenes by His presence ; 
on the nearer. He manifested, by the most touching miracles of 
mercy, the advent of the kingdom of God. It was from one 
of these mountains that the sermon which represents the way of 
salvation as a progressive series of blessings,* resounded through- 
out the world. Upon a mountain Christ manifested Himself to 
His most confidential disciples, in the brightness of His essential 
glory .^ It was from silent mountains that He often looked with 

1 Matt. xii. 23. Even the names of Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Ghorazin 
have perished. Bobinson, ii. 405. 

^ Matt, ziv.— XY. According to the indications given by Mark, the locality 
of both the miraculous feedings of the multitude must be sought on the 
eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee : Mark vi. and viii. 

8 John ii. According to Robinson, Cana was not, as is usually supposed, 
the village of Eefr Kenna, about a league and a half N.E. of Nazareth, but 
a town three leagues distant from Nazareth, in a N.N.E. direction, where 
a ruin called Kana el Jelil is still pointed out. 

* ^ The Kurun Hattin (horns of Hattin), between Mount Tabor and the 
Sea of Tiberias, is said by the Latins to have been '* the Mount of Beatitudes,** 
the place where the Redeemer delivered the Sermon on the Mount to the 
multitude standing on the adjacent plain. There is nothing in the form or 
circumstances of the hill itself to contradict this supposition ; but the sacred 
writers do not specify any particular height by name, and there are in the 
vicinity of the lake perhaps a dozen other mountains which would answer 
jnst as well to the circumstances of the history.' — Robinson, ii. 371. 

' * The context of the narrative seems to imply, as has been shown by 
Ughtfoot and Reland, that the Mount of Transfiguration is rather to be 
sought somewhere around the northern part of the lake, not very far from 
Cesarea Philippi, where there are certainly mountains enough. But a cir- 
cumstance which these writers overlooked, and which puts Mount Tabor 
entirely out of the question, is the fact above substantiated, that long before 
and after the event of the transfiguration, the summit of Tabor was occupied 
by a fortified city.* — Robinson, ii. 359. ^Its wonderfully beautiful and 
regular form, and isolated position, caused it from very early times to be 
regarded by Christian tradition as the Mount of Transfiguration. I cannot, 
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secret grief, but also with the saving pity of a divinely ordained 
Kedeemer, upon deluded Israel, whom He saw as exiled and cast 
out from their inheritance, and upon His pleasant land, and 
His unhappy people. With what emotion of heart did He sit 
upon the Mount of Olives, and behold in spirit the destruction 
of the temple and the ruin of the nation I He foresaw that 
His own fate must be met at Jerusalem, yet He wept over the 
city I He died before her gates, without the camp of the legal 
Church, outlawed and proscribed, upon the accursed tree. On 
the Mount of Olives, near to each other, are the two places where 
the Christian consecration of the earth, its glorification by the 
deepest woe and the highest ecstasy, took place — Gethsemane 
and the mountain of the Ascension. The breath of sorrow 
issuing from Gethsemane hallows the earth as a dark valley of 
holy suffering, of the terrors of judgment ; the spirit of peace 
and victory issuing from Mount Olivet, makes the whole earth 
one bright hill of victory, the victory of Christ reaching to 
heaven. And finally, Golgotha, together with the holy sepul- 
chre, represents the union of these two points, the place of the 
curse become the place of honour, the region at once of most 
terrible defeat and most glorious victory, the curse converted 
into a blessing, the old sad earth into a new and rejoicing world. 
As we have no certainty of the locality of Paradise, so neither 
have we of that of Golgotha ; the mysterious place has com- 
municated its sacredness to the whole world. 

NOTES. 

1. The relation between the life of man and the life of nature, 
is seldom seen in that purely spiritual light expressed in the 
sacred Scriptures. Man is often represented as the product of 
the region in -which he is found; the influences which he receives 
therefrom being looked upon as his fate. Or nature is made to 
hold on her way, independently of the way of error and con- 
fusion, or of the heavenly way of man. Then, for a change, 
the opposite extreme is rushed into, and man is made the un- 

however, believe it, since the Saviour had withdrawn to Cesarea Philippi 
to escape the researches of His enemies in the region of the sources of the 
Jordan ; a fact which makes it probable that one of the hills of Hermon may 
have been the scene of the transfiguration.* — ^L. Yolter in Plieninger^t 
WeihnachtshlUihen, p. 190. 
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conscious creator and conscious arranger and former of nature. 
By the first notion^ man is made the child^ hj the latter the 
father, of nature. The distinction between the Father and the 
Son is misconceived, when man, who can only fulfil his destina- 
tion as an instrument of the Son, is made a being equal to the 
Father. The Pantheist makes pretensions to being the first 
person in the Godhead. But the relation between indiyidual 
man and the Son is also misconceived, when the former is made 
the product of his exterior world. Holy Scripture rightly makes 
man appear in his union with surrounding nature ; it perceives 
in nature the sphere of man, dependent upon his mind and in- 
clination. The earth stands, falls, and is renewed with man.^ 

2. Schubert writes of the shores of the Dead Sea (Reise in das 
Morgenlandf vol. iii. 85) : * The shores of the sea are rich in 
beauty of outline, as sublime as I have anywhere witnessed, and 
by no means more desolate than those coast regions of the Eed 
Sea at which we touched during our journey ; in some districts, 
especially on the eastern margin, the vegetation of the ravines 
reaches to the water's edge, and forms itself into thickets, even 
beyond the mouths of the Jordan.' Of the Sea of Galilee (p. 
238) : * The vegetable world about Tiberias, though robbed of 
almost all its former ornaments, shows that the borders of this 
lake, if they were but rightly made use of, are capable of be- 
coming a natural hothouse, in which the growths of Egypt, and 
even of Arabia, would flourish. The date-palm, though seldom 
met with, flourishes with the same luxuriance as about Akaba 
and Alexandria.' Further on, Schubert calls the district ^a 
paradise over whose quiet lake a spirit of heavenly thoughts and 
memories seems to hover, while the most lovely and sublime of 
natural scenes is reflected in its waters.' In a bay ^ where a 
warm spring falls into the sea,' he found a ' thicket of flowering 
oleander,' whose ' rosy glow spread abroad, like a dawn from 
the deep, over hills and valleys.' Robinson (Researches in 
Palestine ii. 380, etc., vol. iii. p. 499, etc.) expresses himself 
less favourably of the shores of the Sea of Galilee. * The lake 

' [On the reciprocal action of countrieB and their inhabitants, see 
SchlegePs Philosophy of History^ pasBim ; Humboldt^s Cosmos ; and a very 
interestiDg litUe volume hj William Miller, The Plan of History. On ihe 
adaptation of Palestine to its purpose, see Kurtz On the 0. T, Covenant^ 
voL i. p. 147, and the works there cited. — ^£d.] 
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presents, indeed, a beautiful sheet of limpid water, in a deep de^ 
pressed basin ; from which the shores rise, in general, steeply, 
and continuously all aroxmd, except where a ravine, or sometimes 
a deep wady, occasionally interrupts them. The hills are rounded 
and tame, with little of the picturesque in their form ; they are 
decked by no shrubs nor forests ; and even the verdure of the 
grass and herbage, which, at an earlier season of the year, might 
give them a pleasing aspect, was already gone ; they were now 
only naked and dreary. Whoever looks here for the magnifi- 
cence of the Swiss lakes, or the softer beauty of those of Eng- 
land and the United States, will be disappointed. My expecta- 
tions had not been of that kind; yet from the romantic character 
of the scenery around the Dead Sea, and in other parts of 
Palestine, I certainly had promised myself something more 
striking.' If, then, we imagine these rounded western heights 
of the seaHshore in the splendour of their' former vegetation, we 
have the softest and most powerful of minor keys (compare 
again Schubert, p. 250 ; Robinson, p. 539). The eastern shore 
is said to rise to a greater elevation, though not into steep rocky 
walls and rugged forms. * Among the hills of the eastern shore, 
one is distinguished for its striking roundness of form ; a plain 
runs at the foot of this eastern caldron-shaped hill.* — ^V. Schubert, 
p. 253. ^ On the southern part of this lake, and along its whole 
eastern coast, the mountain wall may be estimated as elevated 
800 or 1000 feet above the water, steep, but not precipitous.' — 
Eobinson, ii. 416.^ 

3. The division of Palestine into Judea, Samaria, Galilee, and 
Perea, which became more and more marked after the captivity, 
was caused as much by national as .by geographical relations. 
Even before the captivity, Samaria presented a strong contrast 
to Judea, which was subsequently increased by the fact that the 
Samaritans represented a people composed of Jews and hea- 
thens, with modified religious tendencies, whose temple-service on 
Mount Gerizim was opposed to the temple-service on Moriah. 
Galilee also formed a contrast to Judea before the captivity (Isa. 
viii. 23); for here dwelt heathens scattered among Israelites, 
and no purely Israelitish blood was to be found. 

^ [Those who wish to study the geography of Palestine will find a com- 
plete list (* fuller, at the time of its preparation, than any other extant ') of 
works on the subject in Robinson's Researches ii. pp. 538-555. — Ed.] 
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Besides, the popular mind of the Galileans was more related 
to the popular mind of the heathens who bordered on, or 
travelled through it, than was that of the Jews. Finally, 
Judea enjoyed the double advantage of exhibiting the sphere of 
the temple, properly so called, and the sphere of education. In 
both these respects it eclipsed Galilee. To this was afterwards 
added the fresh di3advantage, that it was geographically sepa- 
rated from Judea by the situation of Samaria. Perea, the 
region east of Jordan, was separated by that river from these 
three provinces. This district was bounded on the north and 
east by Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Gaulonitis. All 
these districts were included by the Romans under the name of 
Syria. The Roman general Pompey attained possession of the 
country by the conquest of Jerusalem, 63 B.C. The fraternal 
war of the Maccabean princes, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, in 
which the deep schism between Pharisees and Sadducees bore 
bloody fruit, had brought him into the coxmtry. He made it 
dependent upon Rome, and united it with Syria ; it retained, 
however, a remnant of independence, in being governed by a 
prince of its own, the ethnarch Hyrcanus. His favourite, Anti- 
pater, however, became, by his own subtilty and the favour of 
CdBsar, procurator of the country, and left to Hyrcanus the 
mere shadow of authority. Herod, the son of Antipater, who 
was at first procurator of Galilee, by the favour of Antony and 
Octavius, became, on the flight of Antigonus the Maccabee to 
Rome, king of Judea, B.C. 37. He governed Judea at the 
time of Christ's birth with a despotism which went on increas- 
ing till the close of his life. Augustus divided his dominions 
among his sons: Archelaus became ethnarch of Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumea; Herod Antipas became tetrarch of Galilee and 
Perea ; Philip obtained possession of the northern part of the 
district east of Jordan, Batanea, Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, and 
Panias. The district of the ten cities, or Decapolis, consisted 
of separate townships, under the immediate supremacy of the 
Romans, scattered throughout the land, and inhabited by 
Greeks and Syrians. All the above-named small Jewish prin- 
cipalities fell one after another entirely under Roman power. 
This was first the case with Judea and Samaria, after the depo- 
sition of Archelaus on account of his tyranny (B.C. 6). The 
country was then placed under the proconsul of Syria, and 
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governed by procurators. Once more, however, it was for a short 
time raised to the rank of a kingdom^ under the rule of Herod 
Agrippa. At the commencement of Christ's public ministry, 
the region east of Jordan was governed by Philip, after whose 
death (a,d. 35) it was united to the Roman province of Syria. 
At this time Herod Antipas, the weak, yet cruel despot, who 
caused the death of John the Baptbt, was still ruling over 
Galilee and Perea. He was banished in the year 39 to Lyons, 
in Gaul. Herod Agrippa, however, the grandson of Herod, who 
was living in private life at Rome, had already obtained, through 
the favour of the Emperor Caligula, the former tetrarchy of 
Philip, and now Galilee and Perea were also bestowed upon 
him. To these the Emperor Claudius added also Judea and 
Samaria ; so that the whole Jewish country once more formed a 
single Jewish kingdom. He died of a disease, with which he 
was visited at the moment of his greatest self-exaltation (a.d. 
44). Palestine was now again united to the Syrian procon- 
sulate ; and from this time the country advanced, under the 
threefold scourge of tyrannical Roman procurators, devastating 
highway robbers, and fanatic factions, towards its final cata- 
strophe in the destruction of Jerusalem (a.d. 70). The region 
east of Jordan received (a.d. 53) once more an Idumean prince, 
Herod Agrippa U., who had, at the same time, oversight of the 
priesthood in Judea. He possessed, besides the tetrarchy of 
Philip, that of Lysanias also, and bore the title of king. In 
the Jewish war he united himself to the Romans. 

4. The Jews had not suffered the Samaritans to take part in 
building their second temple (Ezra iv. 1). They had conse- 
quently set up their own worship on Mount Gerizim, and a 
mutufd and ever increasing animosity had continually separated 
them from the Jews. Their religious development, from this 
time forth, could not but greatly differ in form from that of 
the Jews ; they had nevertheless so maintained that essence of 
the Jewish faith, the expectation of the Messiah, that, in the 
time of Christ, it was current even among the most ignoiant 
of the people (John iv.). The supposition that they were of 
purely heathen descent (see Hengstenberg, Beitrdge zur Einlei" 
tung ins A. T. vol. ii., p. 3, etc.) is certainly opposed by Christ's 
conduct towards them (John iv. compared with Matt. xv. 24). 
The reason adduced, viz., that the heathen colonists say (Ezra 
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IV. 2) to the Jews, Let us bnild with you, for we seek your 
God, as ye do, does not prove that there were no Israelite ele- 
ments among them ; it is quite natural that the prevailing and 
domineering heathen element should speak from its own con- 
sciousness. The fact that the people, in cases when the Jews 
were successful, appealed to their Jewish origin, and, when cir- 
cumstances were altered, affirmed their Gentile descent, speaks 
more for their being, indeed, a mingled people than the contrary. 
That no Israelitish priests were found (2 Kings xvii. 26) among 
the remnant of Israelites, who gradually came forth from their 
concealment, and mingled with the colonists, and that the Jews 
at Jerusalem would not receive the Samaritans into their theo- 
cratic national union, for the sake of such a remnant, is but 
natural. Even in the saying. Matt. x. 5, 6, the Samaritans are 
not comprised among the Gentiles, but placed midway between 
Israel and the Gentiles. The disciples, indeed, were to confine 
their mission to those who had the first title to it, viz., genuine 
Israelites. 

5. In Palestine was found every possible section of Judaism. 
NeA to the Gentiles, living in contact with Jews in the ten cities, 
were the Samaritans; heathens, who were both by birth and 
opinion judaized. Next to these were the Galilean Jews, who 
were more or less tinged with Heathenism. Then the obscure 
Jews of Perea ; and lastly, the genuine Judean Jews, who dis- 
persed themselves from Judea throughout the whole world, and 
who culminated in the super-Judaism of the Pharisees and the 
two other sects. 
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PART 11. 



THE fflSTOEY OF THE BIRTH AND CHnj)HOOD OF THE 
LORD JESUS. 



SECTION I. 

PRELIMINABT BElfARKS. 

The remembrance which the Church has preserved, aud tlie 
testlmonj she has given to the childhood of the Lord Jesus, 
form a series of incidents, together displaying, in artless, poetical, 
and sacred delineation, on one side, the full reality and historic 
nature ; on the other, the perfect ideality, of the individual life of 
Jesus in its beginnings and earliest events. They form a cycle ; 
they manifest themselves, by the most speaking facts, to belong 
to the Christology of the childhood of Jesus. This cycle is 
naturally a circle of most mysterious and tender images, ex- 
hibiting the beauties and graces, as well as the terrors of poetry, 
in the most absolute reality. These images only differ from 
many of the productions of actual poetry, by surpassing, in their 
strict conformity to the due proportions of ideal perfection, all 
that is glaring and enthusiastic in more ordinary poetry, and, 
at the same time, all the images of the fancy. Their reality has 
always had the effect of banishing from the centre of Christian 
doctrine, the mutilated forms of Ebionitism, which cannot believe 
in the full spiritual glorification of corporeity. 

In our daj-s, indeed, the history of Christ's childhood seems 
to have been almost abandoned to Ebionitism. The practice 
of removing the ideality of Christ's life to greater and still 
greater distances from its commencement, has been constantly 
persevered in. At first, in accordance with the views of the 
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ancient Ebionites and Socinians, it was not till His baptism that 
He was allowed to become the Son of God. Then, not till long 
after His baptism, and after having, as was supposed, 6rst passed 
through the school of John the Baptist. Again another advance 
was made, and it was said that it was not till after His death 
that the image of Christ was produced, as an embellished remem- 
brance of the actual Christ. And, further still, Paul is said to 
have. been the inventor of mature, universal Christianity. A 
new station is next formed, by the opinion that the perfectly 
ideal, or, as it is rather thought, idealistic, view of the life of 
Jesus, given in the pseudo-Gospel of John, did not arise till about 
the end of the second century. At last, even the present times 
are passed by, and Christianity is first to become a truth in the 
times of the coming Spirit. These spouting prophets of a spirit, 
who is not to kindle but to extinguish the light of the Gospel 
history, take one step further, and expect, with the Jews, the 
advent of the Messiah in a new religion. There is now but 
another advance, the abolition of all religion. Such is the his- 
torical progress of Ebionitism. 

It is part of the notion of Christianity, that, as the incarnate 
Word, it should be perfect from its very origin. Christianity is 
distinctly a new principle, the principle of all improvement, and 
cannot itself meanwhile need improvement. It is the principle 
of the identity of the eternal WRrd and human corporeity, of real 
and ideal life ; therefore it rejects every attempt to introduce into 
its origin, that incongruence between * the ideal and life' which 
oppresses the ancient aeon. It comes forth from the heart of 
God, as a new and miraculous life : hence a halo of miracles is 
formed around this central miracle ; the rays of the rising sun. 

To whom are we indebted for the history of Christ's child- 
hood ? It is almost unnatural to let this question take the form 
of a laboured investigation. Mothers are the narrators of the 
histories of children. It was undoubtedly Mary who was the 
evangelist of the youthful history of Jesus, and it is not obscurely 
that she is pointed out as his authority by Luke (chap. ii. 19). 
It would be but natural that she should have preserved a written 
remembrance of what occurred in the house of Zachariah. The 
colouring, too, of a woman's memory and a woman's view is un- 
mistakeable in the separate features of this history. When it 
is once ascribed to a female narrator, we feel that the fact, that 
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^ wise men from the East' are introduced without further pre- 
face, that the taxing of Herod is designated, the taxing of Caesar 
Augustus, who was really at the bottom of it, and many other 
difRculties, are at once explained. Then also we comprehend the 
indescribable grace, the quiet loveliness and sacredness, of this 
narrative. That Maiy, who at all events survived the pente- 
costal effusion of the Spirit on the Church of Christ, should 
have related to that Church the most important incidents of the 
childhood of Jesus, and that these communications should have 
been preserved as holy relics, is so simple and natural a sup- 
position, that it would be superfluous to discuss it further. 

NOTE. 

The chief considerations which have been advanced against 
the history of Christ's childhood, proceed from the above-men- 
tioned Ebionite view of the life of Jesus. Having however 
already refuted this view, we shall not have occasion to enter 
any further into an explanation of the circumstance, that these 
communications have been so generally disregarded, in com- 
parison with other portions of the sacred narrative; separate 
and special diflBculties will, however, be treated of in their proper 
places. 



SECTION 11. 
THE ANGEL GABBIEL. 

(Luke i.) 



That theocratic energy which was the soul of Israel's de- 
velopment, that silent process by which God was becoming 
man, and man becoming the son of God, seemed in the days of 
Herod the Great, if viewed according to general appearances, 
to have become almost extinct. But these appearances must 
have been deceptive. Never was a great and holy energy 
stunted to death in the midst of its development ; and least of 
all could this most deeply human, this divine-human impulse, 
which was the energizing principle of the world's history, which 
had begun in such reality, evaporate at last into mere ideals 
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and pictures of life. But it was in entire conformity with the 
nature of this its sublimest deyelopment, that the noble energy 
should concentrate itself in the secret recesses of the most pro- 
found and elect minds of Israel ; that it should ripen in such 
minds into the form of an infinite mourning after God, an 
unspeakable anticipation and longing ; and thus, constituting a 
state of perfect recipiency, should be waiting in silent expecta- 
tion for a corresponding divine operation, a new revelation. 
While the nation in general seemed dying away like the body 
of an aged man, its glowing life had concentrated itself in the 
vital recesses of this body, and was there awaiting the hour of its 
second birth. So great an expectation — an expectation which 
God Himself had been bringing to maturity, by means of the 
works He had wrought during so many centuries of the world's 
history-— could not fail of its accomplishment, that positive com- 
munication of life which it needed, and of whose advent it was 
itself a prophecy. 

This expectation, though silent and secret, was strained to 
the very uttermost ; hence its fulfilment could not but ensue in 
such sudden and great manifestations of the power of God, as 
might be compared to violent storms. It is after a long and 
anxious pause, on a sultry and stormy day, that the lightning 
generally appears. At last it darts suddenly forth, its wondrous 
flames unite heaven and earth, the thimder rolls, and now stroke 
upon stroke of thunder and lightning follow with no ambiguous 
purpose — ^for a new tone is to be given to the atmosphere to re- 
fresh the earth. 

It was so with that objective divine operation which Zacha- 
rias and Mary experienced, when the birth of the forerunner 
was announced and promised to the former, and of the Lord to 
the latter. 

This great and wonderful operation of God presupposed a 
matured recipiency iii the deepest and noblest minds in Israel. 
It is in such a state of recipiency that we meet with the venerable 
priest Zacharias and his wife Elisabeth : they were pious and 
righteous in the true Israelite sense. Mary appears on the 
scene as the handmaid of the Lord, the theocratic heroine, ready 
to surrender her whole life to God, and acquainted, as well as her 
priestly relatives, with the spiritual nature of Messiah's dignity 
and kingdom. A similar state of perfect recipiency, in which 
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the blossom of Israelite desire opened its petals to the sunshine 
of the new revelation, prevailed among the elect of those days, 
in general: Simeon and Anna are the representatives of this 
recipiency. 

Such hearts, however, as were to be capable of welcoming 
and receiving the highest revelation of grace in its bodily mani- 
festation, had to be prepared not merely by the bestowal of noble 
dispositions, but by their development — not merely in the school 
of Israelite doctrine, but of Israelite experience. They had to 
be thoroughly imhappy in the truest sense, to be brought to de- 
spair of the goodness of the old exterior world, and to experience, 
in the annihilation of their former ideals, the judgment of God 
upon its sinfulness, in which they also saw its misery and sad- 
ness. Thus alone could they have given up those false notions 
of a Messiah which were the ruin of their nation ; thus alone 
have known the happuiess of receiving, with a poverty of spirit 
deep as their knowledge of the world, the Prince of the heavenly 
kingdom, who was to change judgment into salvation, and to 
build up a new world upon the ruins of the old. 

The great sorrow of Zacharias and Elisabeth is known. 
They had no son. A threefold deprivation, since, under the Old 
Testament, piety had the promise of an earthly blessing, since 
the solitariness of their life in the hill country would make the 
time of advanced age the more gloomy, and since they would 
not behold the delight, the glory of Israel, which in their long- 
ing hearts would be naturally blended with the form of the child 
which was denied to them. The sorrow of Anna is equally mani- 
fest. It was as a widow that she took up her abode in the 
temple, after the death of her husband. The happiness of her 
life seems to have been buried with him. The aged Simeon was 
a theocratic Jeremiah, whom his sorrow for Israel, his ardent 
longing for the Messiah, had made a wandering Jew in a nobler 
sense. He was not to die till he had seen the Messiah. He 
must have breathed forth a long last sigh when he uttered the 
words, * This child is set for the fall of many in Israel.' He 
had penetrated the hypocritical nature of most of the fathers 
and leaders of the nation ; but he was also acquainted with the 
ardent desires of those who were quiet in the land, who were to 
rise again through the Messiah. The sword had entered into 
his own soul, or he would not have been able to announce a 
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similar lot to Mary. Bat what was the school of misfortane 
Mary could have passed through before she received the annun- 
ciation? Certainly, mere talents, noble qualities of mind, a 
childhood filled with pious anticipations, heartfelt maidenly par- 
ticipation in Israel's prayer for the advent of Messiah, enhanced 
by the proud yet sad consciousness of a descent from David con- 
cealed from the world, do not suffice to explain the secret of 
Mary's preparedness to receive the wonderful communication of 
the New Testament life, in the strength and fulness of its in- 
carnation. As a Jewess, she must have given up the Old Israelite 
world, must have been brought to bury her old ideals by some 
judgment of the Lord. At all events, this complete renunciation 
of the world must have been developed during the progress of 
some great visitation which she had experienced. But in what 
did her sorrow consist ? Had she not borne it with holy woman- 
liness, and concealed it under an ^ anointed face' ? She seems 
to have been early betrothed to Joseph, according to Israelite 
law and custom. Perhaps she had been entrusted, as an orphan, 
to the protecting care of her older relation. But when the rich 
qualities of her glorious mind had attained to the maturity of 
maidenhood ; when her freer and greater spirit, which was all 
unconsciously approaching to the New Testament standard, awoke 
within her, with all its wants ; she then became conscious of the 
grave nature of this tie. Joseph did not understand her, in her 
deepest experiences. She was increasingly feeling the sad con- 
dition of the house of David and of Israel, which was so secretly 
forming into a judgment upon the inner life of her solitary heart. 
But, like a true daughter of Israel, she anointed her face ; from the 
burnt sacrifice in which she oflFered up her first dreams of life and 
of the world to the great Israelite duty of legal obedience, she came 
forth as the virgin, in whom the new world was to have its begin- 
ning, the promise of the Redeemer to work with divine creative 
power, in whose womb the Gospel could assume flesh and blood. 
Zacharias and Mary may be regarded as pre-eminently the 
mature fruits of the tree of Old Testament discipUne and educa- 
tion. Divine illumination and divine chastisement had sanctified 
them, and led them to the very entrance of that Holy of Holies, 
where they might receive the announcement of the New Tes- 
tament revelation of God. 

VOL. I. Y 
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The theocratic operation which, according to God's righteous 
arrangement, such a disposition as theirs could not fail to ex- 
perience, was naturally the last and highest manifestation of the 
Old Testament agency of God ; of the power of G^ energizing 
towards its redeeming incarnation. 

When, under the Old Covenuit, Oroi revealed Himself to the 
elect of Israel, these reyelations were ever made with reference 
to His last and highest reyelation. His manifestation in the Gh>d- 
man. They were the beginnings of His incarnation. Hence 
these divine operations always took a human form, in the pro- 
phetic ecstasy of those hearts that were visited, in the plastic 
power of their intuition, and especially when their vision attained 
the highest degree of intensity. The Son of man who was ever 
in tiie bosom of the Father as the coming One, or the Son of 
God who was ever in the heart of man as the desired One, ap- 
peared as present to the spiritually illumined, inwardly per- 
ceptive vision of the holy seers. This was the angel of God's 
presence ; the eternal Man in the self-contemplation of God, the 
God-man about to become such in the ardent desires of Israel's 
life, the non-temporal Christ ever present by the Spirit to the 
minds of the prophets. Hence He is identified with Jehovah, 
as well as distinguished from Him.^ 

The high communication in which God finally stilled tiie 
universal stru^le between His super-mundane concealment, 
and matured human desire for Him, resulted in two great mani- 
festations of His miraculous agency, an agency at once theocratic 

* This angel was Jehovah Himself, so far as he was His manifestatioD, 
80 far as he was the plastic image of His coming ; bat he was the angd of 
the Lord, so far as subjective contemplation clothed him with symbolical 
elements. He was more than any other actual angel, because he was Christ. 
He was not, however, the already incarnate Christ, bat Christ on the road to 
His incarnation, as He preliminarily assumed flesh and blood in the plastic 
contemplations of the prophets. Comp. Gen. xviii.. Gen. xxxii. 24, Exod. 
xxiii. 20, 21, and zxxiii. 14, Mai. iii. 1. In the latter passage, this angel 
appears as the Angel of the covenant, that is, of the interaction between 
Jehovah and Israel. [According to Hengstenberg {ChrisuAogy iv. 306, etc.), 
there are four opinions regarding this angel : 1. that he is a created angel 
employed to act in the name of €rod ; 2. that he is a natural phenomenon 
or visible sign, by which Jehovah made His presence known ; 3. that he is 
not a person distinct from Jehovah, but only a form of His manifestation ; 
and 4. (which is maintained by the great majority of trustworthy theolo- 
gians) that he is the Logos of John. — Ed.] 
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and gracious. The first preliminary communication was made 
to Zacharias. It was a creative agency, which in its revivifying 
action prepared the life of John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
Christ. The second and more glorious communication was made 
to Mary. It deposited in her soul, in the soul of her organism, 
the germ of the incarnation of Christ. 

Both these elect vessels Teceived this communication in an 
ecstasy, in which the creative power of God, as a gracious power, 
manifested itself to them under the form of an angel, and in 
which the interaction which took place between their minds, and 
the divine power which came upon them, caused them distinctly 
to recognise in this divine power the word of revelation, and 
formed itself into a dialogue with the angel. They trembled 
before the power of this manifestation, in which the word of God 
flowed into their souls as a creative power. They called the 
angel who brought them the word which laid in them the founda- 
tion of a new aeon, according to the power of his word, Gabriel, 
the man of God, the hero of God. 

This angel of the presence, whom many in Israel had seen 
imder various circumstances, was called Raphael in the sphere 
of popular life, when bringing deliverance or assistance to the 
necessities of the individual. But when to the view of the in- 
spired he presented himself personally as the creative announcer 
of the kingdom of heaven, of the new seon of the world, he was 
called Gabriel. When, finally, he appeiu^ before them as the 
victor over the old ason, as the destroyer of the kingdom of the 
old serpent, he was called Michael. It is always the same chris- 
tological operation, the one image of Christ ; but this one image 
in ever varying relations ; the angel of the presence developing 
his different modes of operation.* After what has already been 

^ The identity of the angel Gabriel with the angel of the presence appears 
from a comparison of the following passages. According to Dan. vii. 13, 
Daniel had a vision, eyidently a vision of the Messiah (comp. Havemick's 
Commentary p. 243) ; he was like a son of man. According to chap. viii. 
15, a vision stands before him like a man {'\2y ntODS) ; this vision is after- 
ward8> ver. 16, called Gabriel (^Kn3l the man of 6od, the hero of God). 
While this angel is talking with him, the prophet falls fainting to the earth. 
But the angel touches him, and lifts him up again. The appearance of 
Christ in His gloiy has exactly the same effect upon the Apostle John, ac- 
cording to Rev. i. 17. As long as Christ only appears to sinful man, His 
appearance as the concrete judgment of Grod strikes him to the earth ; but 
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SBidy it might seem to some superflaoos to notice in this place the 
general objections made to the biblical doctrine of angels. Our 
view, however, of the angel Gabriel would be very erroneously 
judged, if regarded as antagonistic to the objectivity of the angelic 
world. Hence it will be necessary, for its further confirma- 
tion, that it should be stated in connection with the general 
doctrine of angels. 

The doctrine of angels is derived first from the testimony of 
theocratic spirits, of elect individuals. They saw visions ; and in- 
quiry must first concern itself with their testimony. When the 
narratives of such visions are declared to be myths because they 
relate this miraculous occurrence, a vision, criticism is entirely 
overthrown. In the zeal of negation, it is overlooked that it is 
only the vision of the narrator which has first to be dealt with. 
Now, mythology has neither the modesty nor refinement to speak 

as BOOD as He touches him, that communication of life takes place, which 
lifts the condemned sinner up again. In chap. ix. 21, he who appears is 
called the man Gabriel {the man as more definitely the man of God). The 
mysterious man, chap. x. 6 (inK C'^K), appears alone, and in priestly glory, 

T V 

being represented in the same manner as the Messiah is by John, in the 
Apocalypse chap. i. 13. To reassure the terrolr-stricken prophet, he takes 
the ordinary form of a son of Adam (D^K "33 n^Dl3)- He distinguishes the 
archangel Michael (vers. 13 and 24) from himself. For as the theocratic 
judgments were to further the theocratic revelations, Michael was to come 
to the assistance of Crabriel.^ The archangel Michael (^K3''D who is like 
Gk)d?) executes the judgments of God (comp. Dan. xii. 1, 1 Thess. iv. 16, 
Jude ver. 9, Rev. xii. 7, 8). But as the angel of the presence is not quite 
identical with Christ as He appeared, but rather with Christ as about to 
appear, so also is it especially with the two forms into which the angel of 
the covenant branches off, Gabriel and Michael ; the former is the world's 
redeemer becoming such, the latter the world's judge becoming such, christo- 
logical presentiments and the approach of divine judgment, giving to the 
good the preponderance over the eviL When, in the developments of Jew- 
ish Rabbinism, the unity of the angel of the covenant was lost in various 
ramifications (Gabriel, Raphael, Michael, Uriel, and others), the misconcep- 
tion of the coming Messiah was already announced ; pure Israelite feeling, 
however, always recognised the identity of these angelic forms with the 
angel of the covenant. If the Rationalist will insist upon designating 
angelic apparitions as illusions, they must then be thus more strictly de- 
fined ; they are the illusions of the very elect among mankind, and of their 
most exalted frames ; they are twin-children with those holiest convictions, 
which founded the new and Christian world upon those very frames which 
these illusions gave birth to. They would be illusions of a peculiar kind 
indeed. 
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of visions in which the inhabitants of the heavenly world appear. 
In her world, the vision and the sensuoos perception are one and 
the same ; the unearthly beings go about freely, and are seen 
with earthly eyes, for their world itself is a mythological vision. 
It is quite otherwise with the appearances of angels in the lives 
of the saints, though the traditions of some of these narratives 
in the Old Testament show a tinge of the mythological in their 
setting.^ According to the testimony of the theocratic Church, 
the saints saw visions. These assurances rest upon the same 
foundation of veracity upon which their inspired testimony to the 
principles of the heavenly life, which they planted in the earth, 
depends. The critic has first duly to estimate the difference 
between the subjective vision and its objective matter, unless he 
would rashly and hastily cut the Gordian knot with his sword. 
He must not proceed strictly to test the objectivity of the vision 
till he has first treated its subjective dignity with reverence. 

This remark, that angelic appearances are chiefly found in 
the form of visions, has not, however, to be set before the critic 
alone, but also before the orthodox. Never has an angel been 
seen in the usual direction of the eyes towards the surface 
of the earth, when the eyes have been in their ordinary sensu- 
ous condition. Such a sight seems rather to have depended 
upon some peculiarity of mind, some special frame, at some 
great crisis of the world's history, which may be regarded 
as predisposing to an extraordinary revelation.^ As the eye 
that beholds the sun must be endowed with the sim-gazing 
capacity, so must there be a spiritual disposition in those who 
behold spirits, an angelic one in those to whom angels appear. 

1 [This expression mast be interpreted by the statements of th^ author 
in sec. 5, on the ideality of the Qospel History. In that section he uses 
the term * mythological * of whatever glorifies the actual in the ideal, and 
speaks of a true mythology which saw the coming Redeemer in human per- 
sons or in ordinary events. If by mythological in the present passage he 
means, as it must be owned he seems to mean, something less christological 
and inspired, something merely haman and erroneous, then he not only 
sadly mistakes the difference between Hebrew and heathen mythology, but 
gives up the very position he himself occupied in the above-mentioned sec- 
tion. — Ed.] 

< [* It is in accordance with the analogy of history that great manifesta- 
tions and epochs, designed to satisfy the spiritual wants of ages, should be 
anticipated by the prophetic yearnings of pure and susceptible hearts, in- 
spired by a secret divine consciousness. ' Keander, Life of Christy p. 23. — ^Ed.] 
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This explains the reason, perhaps, why one of the women who 
visited the tomb saw two angels, when the other perceived but 
one ; why the apostles so suddenly saw angels standing beside 
them on the Mount of Olives, and other similar circumstances. 
The capacity for such sight would be different in different men, 
and in the same man at different moments. It depends upon a 
frame of mind in which the eye of the body does not stand in its 
usual opposition to the inner eye, the sight of the heart ; in which 
the polar opposition between the two is annulled, in the unity 
which is the foundation of both. The eye of the body is, so to 
speak, plunged into the depths of the heart ; the inmost heart 
has entered into the bodily eye; and thus the visionary and ecstatic 
man has a glimpse of a world in which the contrast between the 
internal and external disappears, in which the struggle between 
heaven and earth is extinct Such seeing, therefore, is no com- 
mon perception, but a vision. It is certain that the Bible some- 
times speaks of angels with dogmatic certainty {e.g.^ Heb. ii. 2), 
and sometimes in a symbolical manner. We must consequently 
distinguish between symbolical visions of angels, and such state- 
ments as agree with the notion of an objective angelic world. 

Even symbolical visions of angels are more or less objective, 
inasmuch as the ecstasy must always be the result of an injSuence 
which must be looked upon as a divine operation. 

Most numerous are those subjective and symbolical repre- 
sentations of angels, which are found in the history of all 
times and places. When man receives with delight some great 
assistance from on high, an angel is present to his mind by 
means of that plastic power which intuitively thus regards the 
circumstance. This form is actual in his mind. It is, as formerly 
remarked, his * second sight' of Christ. Such angelic appear- 
ances must occur under the most varied forms. Indeed, educa- 
tion, and even variety of mental perception, will exert their in- 
fluence on the forms of these representations of angels, though 
they are not mere subjective fictions, but the results of a divine 
influence upon the mind. Of a more important character are 
those great angelic forms who pass through the world, as spirits of 
vengeance, of pestilence, of death, or as similar divine messengers, 
in conjunction with the powers of the elements. They represent 
the extraordinary visitations of God, exhibiting them in their true 
character, as mysterious powers proceeding immediately from 
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Grod, and in their highest purpose, as sent with reference to the 
glory of Christ. Thus coming from God, and thus referring to 
Christ, even the darkest visitation becomes an angel of light, and 
solemnizes its symbolic incarnation.^ 

But the most exalted operations of God are those in which the 
communication of His very life are concerned, in which the whole 
incarnation of Christ is expressed. These appear to the spectator, 
as has been pointed out above, as the angel of the divine presence. 
Hence out of one image are developed various images of the arch- 
angd. The archangel surpasses the ordinary angelic world as an 
image and operation of Christ : Christ stands above the angels. 

But as operations may become angels in the horizon of the 
spectators, so also may angels manifest themselves in operations. 
That Holy Scripture does announce the appearance of actual 
angels, cannot be denied, nor has anything as yet been advanced 
antagonistic to this announcement. 

Some seek to avoid this question by the remark, that the 
doctrine of angels belongs neither to the dogmatic nor religious 
matter of Scripture.* Did then the Scriptures concern them- 
selves to give us information about the physiology of angels t 
In the end, however, even such a view would not deliver us 
from this diflScult question. Our religious view of life must 
embrace the whole world ; and whether the doctrine of angels is 
in the Bible or not, we must try to come to a decision about it.' 
A multitude of objections to the doctrine of angels has been ad- 
vanced. We will take these objections in pairs, that is to say, we 

^ He maketh the winds His messengers, the flames of fire His ministers 
(Ps. civ. 4, German vers.). In His kingdom wind and fire are not abstract 
phenomena, as they are to the profane observer. The wind is here a body, 
having a soul, a thought of Crod, which urges it to fulfil God's purposes ; it is 
this that makes it an angeL The flames of fire are animated, as it were, by 
the Lord% commission, which they have to fulfil ; it is this that makes them 
the ministers of His majesty. 

* Schleiermacher, der christliche Glaube^ vol. i. p. 204. 

• [Not, however, forgetting the words of Calvin, ' in tota religionis doc- 
trina, tenendam ease unam modesti^ et sobrietatis regulam, ne de rebus 
obscuris aliud vel loqu&mur, vel sentiamus, vel scire etiam appetamus quam 
quod Dei verbo fuerit nobis traditum. . . . Theologo non garriendo aures 
oblectare, sed vera, certa, utilia docendo, consdentias confirmare propositum 
est.^ And see what he says about the man who speaks as if he had dropped 
from heaven, and were tdling us what he had seen with his eyes. InsHt, 
I. xiv. 4.— !Ed.] 
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will arrange them in opposing pairs, as casting light upon or 
abolishing each other. At one time, it is said that God has no 
local palace in heaven, and keeps no such heavenly court, after 
the fashion of Oriental princes, as the idea of angels supposes.^ 
Then, again, angels are represented as beings existing between 
two worlds, who, as such, must be lost in the regions of empty 
space.^ The one representation is evidently antagonistic to the 
other, and they might therefore be left to annihilate each other. 
We will, however, consider them separately. If the doctrine of 
Jehovah's heavenly palace were really found in its literal sense 
in the Old Testament, Judaism would be a kind of Heathenism ; 
and the doctrine of God's omnipresence could not be so decidedly 
expressed in its view of the world, as e.g. in Ps. cxxxix. Every 
unprejudiced mind must easily perceive that in the light of this 
doctrine, as well as in the whole teaching of Hebrew Mono- 
theism, such words as relate to' the special dwelling-place of God 
in heaven, must have a symbolical meaning. Let us now con- 
sider the angels of the highest heaven, or of the citadel of the 
universe, as beings existing between the worlds. This view of 
their peculiarity may perhaps be found in Jean Paul, but not in 
John or Paul. Holy Scriptuoe knows nothing of this abstract 
inter-mundanism (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 40, Matt. xxii. 30). Hence, 
neither the heathen court of angels, nor these modem ethereal 
angels, are scriptural. The next pair of objections appears in the 
following form.' First, it is said angels are incorporeal beings ; 
and an incorporeal being cannot appear. Then it is remarked, 
that it would be contrary to divine providence, if there were 
such beings and appearances, since their agency would deprive 
men of their independence. Therefore an angel is an incor- 
poreal being, and yet again so substantial a one, that he attacks 
human independence. When, however, the notion of incor- 
poreal individuals is considered by itself, it is evident that a 
phantom is but produced for the sake of obtruding it upon the 
Bible. For in the Bible all beings have their proper bodies, 
conformably to their spheres (1 Cor. xv. 38). This notion, 

^ Stranas, Lehen Jesuj 4th edit. vol. i. 114. 

* Schlderinacher, der christl. Glaube, Pt. i. 204. 

' Comp. Stranss, Leben Jesu^ vol. i. p. 117. Comp. with respect to the 
second objection, the work of W. Hoffmann against Strauss, entitled : das 
Leben Jesuy etc,, gepriiftfitr Theologen md Nichttheologen, p. 128. 
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however^ could hardly maintain itself in presence of the test 
f nmished by a sound view of the world. For the form of indi- 
vidual personality must be everywhere recognised in creation, as 
a power which as a speaking monad must, by its very existence, 
assimilate corporeal matter. But it is said that the existence of 
angels disturbs human spontaneity. Somewhat in the same 
manner, perhaps, that moonlight interferes with the regulations 
for the lighting of the streets. Demoniacal human spirits seem 
most fearfully to interfere with the independence of thousands ; 
yet they actually exist. Angels, on the contrary, only manifest 
themselves with extreme rarity to the inner man of the receptive 
spirit, and not without being more or less bidden by his frame 
of mind. As the muses visit the poet alone, so do the angels 
visit only the religious and elect. Again, it is at one time said 
that the Jews brought back a more particular, definite doctrine 
of angels from the Babylonian captivity, and that the names 
given to the angels were the result of the influence of the Zend 
religion.^ Then it is found strange that the angels, and espe- 
cially Gabriel, should bear Hebrew names.^ It may be conceded 
that the Jews, under the influence of the Persian doctrine of 
Amshaspands, did further develop their doctrine of angels. 
But from the circumstance that these more developed forms of 
angels bear Hebrew names, and are represented as speaking the 
Hebrew tongue, it must be allowed that the development in 
general, is one quite in conformity with Israelite Monotheism. 
The fact, however, of a fresh development within the theocratic 
soil being promoted by a heathen influence, is not equivalent to 
the implantation of a heathen notion, as the critic supposes when 
he says, * Were these notions false as long as they were confined 
to strangers, and not true until they were transferred to the 
Jews?' The Jews always had their own doctrine of angels 
(comp. Gen. xix.). If this doctrine was developed imder foreign 
influences, this development nevertheless was organically con- 
formable to the organism of Monotheism.' Its angels could as 
little be transformed into Amshaspands, genii, or inferior gods, 

» StranBS, Lehen Jesu^ voL i. p. 113. * Id. p. 114. 

' [See HengBtenberg's Dissert, on the Genuineness of Daniel^ pp. 127-140 
(Clark's Tr.) ; Fairbairn'B Hermeneutical Manual, p. 203, etc. ; and the very 
able refutation of the rationalist arguments on this point by Mill, Mythical 
InUrpretation of the Gospels, pp. 123-135.— Ed.] 
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as the fallen spirit, Satan, could be transformed into Ahrimanes, 
the evil god% The germ, however, from which they devdoped 
their high-enthroned spirits was, as we have seen, the angel of 
the divine presence. This development may even be regarded 
as a development of Old Testament Christology, inasmuch 
as the separate forms of the life of the coming Messiah were 
therein explained (comp. Isa. xi. 2, Apoc. i. 4). The Israelite 
had no need to introduce the number seven, from the Amshas- 
pands into this development ; for he was already accustomed to 
discover the fulness of life in the same holy number : to meet 
with this number elsewhere, could at most incite him thus to re- 
present the forms of the angel of the covenant. The obscura^ 
tion of Christology first began with the decay of the conviction 
that visions of the becoming God-man were dogmatically fixed 
in these angel forms. It was, therefore, not only allowable, but 
a proceeding which reformed old errors, when the true theocrats 
of Israel called the glorious manifestation of the becoming 
Messiah by the name of Gabriel. The theocratic seer thereby 
testified at once to his sense for the ideal and for history. His 
sense for the ideal, in giving the angel a name which designated 
him as an operation. He called the creative operation of grace, 
in its divine power, the hero of God, because it appeared to him 
in the divine-human form. His sense for history, because this 
divine operation was continually reappearing in Israel ; it had its 
rhythm, it repeated and enhanced its manifestations. Therefore 
the seer who had seen it, fixed it and named it according to his 
own experience. This name then became a sign to any other 
who might or who was to experience it. He might be convinced 
of communion with his fellow-believers even in this experience 
and recognition. A theocratic Church could not but designate 
its heavenly experiences, because it experienced the definite pro- 
gress of God*8 redeeming purpose in a succession of events, and 
not a nameless alternation of divine things in physical perpetuity. 
The arguments just cited against the doctrine of angels, as 
litde disturb our faith in these heavenly beings, as the prowling 
of young bears over a sunny meadow would disturb the light 
fluttering of butterflies over its variegated flowers.^ 

^ [For eatisfactoiy answers to the objection that Qod is immanent in the 
world, and therefore needs no angels — ^ a sensitive ooncem for the honour 
of the Supreme,* which Mill thinks is * somewhat misplaced and superfluous* 
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Of more importance is the remark^ that appearances of 
angels have become things unheard of in modem times, and 
thus seem, like ordinary spiritual apparitions, to have vanished 
before the day-light. It must not, however, be overlooked, that 
the angels of the old theocracy were only present at special 
periods, and when new foundations of revelation were to be 
laid. The modem world is indeed a -deeper, broader, and more 
powerful stream, yet but a stream pursuing its appointed and 
regular course, an effluence only from the miraculous age of 
Christ's appearing. The angels who appeared at His grave, 
opened at once that grave and our seen. This sbou is to last 
till the end of the world. Then shall the angels again appear 
within the region of humanity (Matt. xiii. 39). But the pecu- 
liarity of this Christian aBon must also be taken into account. 
Christ appeared, and believing Christendom attained, by His 
Spirit, to the perception of His glory. There is now a satisfac- 
tion for the christological aspirations of man ; the capacity for 
receiving angelic visions is absorbed in Christian knowledge. 
In this respect the angels may be compared to the stars of 
heaven, which disappear before the rising sun, while at noon- 
day even the full moon seems but a white cloud. 

The possibility of the existence of such beings as the angels 
of Holy Scripture is more and more corroborated by the dis- 
coveries of modem science. We see stars of all colours, and of 
every variety of material condition, traversing infinite space, 
many of a lightness as ethereal as golden dreams or spectral 
.spheres. The spirits that inhabit them must correspond, in the 
rapidity and freedom of their powers of motion, to the elf-like 
nature of their abodes. To those philosophers, indeed, who see 
in all the starry canopy only f rocks of light,' uninhabited wastes, 
the whole world of space is but an Ahriman, a dark world from 
which spirit is excluded. But if heaven is really inhabited, as 
we may expect according to the analogy of the earth, it cannot 
but be regarded as a vast realm of spirits. In this vast realm 
are found those ministering spirits whose objective existence is 
certainly assumed when they are spoken of in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. But we must delay. considering the various kinds of 
angelic beings till we have first considered the frames of mind 

— «ee Calvin's Instit. I. xiv. 11 ; Sibbes' Works, vi. 320 (Nichors Ed.) ; MiU's 
Mythical InterpretaHcn^ p. 85 ; and Ebrard's Oospel History^ p. 165. — £d.] 
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which can apprehend them. In the stillness of night we may 
hear the rushing of the distant stream, which we could not per- 
ceive amidst the noises of day; and the light in a distant cottage 
window is seen to cast its gleam through the whole neighbour- 
hood, while the burning of the whole cottage would scarcely 
have been noticed by day-light The roar of Niagara is said to 
be much better heard at a certain distance than in its immediate 
vicinity. The same distinctions prevail within the sphere of the 
inner life. Most minds are incessantly and wholly filled, nay, 
tied and bound, with the bustle of external events. Their eyes 
can scarcely fix upon anything merely great or beautiful, which 
passes them bodily, because they seek the one thing needful in 
too many things, they suffer from the quest after everything. 
When, however, this quest after every kind of thing becomes 
the possessing demon of an age, or even its very worship, we 
cannot be surprised if that deeply contemplative mood, which 
believes in the passage of spirits from star to star, from heaven 
to earth, should disappear. When any one has once taken his 
position in the mill of world-craving selfishness, and has set all 
its wheels in motion, he could not hear the fall of Niagara, even 
if it were close at hand. 

But there are souls that have a higher feeling for infinity, 
because they have the courage to let go those things among the 
many which are not in conformity with their disposition. They 
can even, under certain circumstances, welcome the ruin, the 
end of this world. It is, however, natural that one in whose 
eyes the world, with its fashions, passes away, should obtain an 
organ, or rather that the organ should be developed within him, 
by means of which he looks into the very heavens, and experi- 
ences heavenly influences. When the old world perishes, and a 
new one is expected from heaven, the noblest hearts are, so to 
speak, vacant, or rather open, for heaven ; no longer filled by the 
old world, which, with its fashions and bustle, is dead to them. 
In such a condition, they are capable of hearing the voices of 
spirits, and of beholding the angels of God. It was in such a 
frame of mind that the women visited the tomb of Jesus ; to 
them all the glory of the world was buried in that grave. 
Therefore they had an open eye for the messengers of heaven. 
Thus also was it that the eyes of the disciples were opened on 
Olivet, when Jesus ascended to heaven. Earth melted into 
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nothingness when they saw the Lord depart from them ; now, 
therefore, they were ahle to perceive the messengers from heaven, 
and to receive their message. 

The beholders of angels become in their ecstasy, as it were, 
released from the common interests of earth, temporarily * absent 
from the body;' and therefore spiritually disposed beings having 
intercommunion with a higher sphere of life, and that a sphere 
which bends down towards theirs, as they in spirit rise towards 
it.^ But when the spirits of different spheres of life have a 
common interest, which equally embraces both, they actually 
meet together in one sphere ; they now operate upon each other, 
and, when their influences are mutually felt, they are even 
capable of being personally visible to each other. When the 
aspirations of Greece invisibly concurred with the missionary 
impulses of Paul on the searcoast at Troas, like two approaching 
flames, then Paul saw in a vision a man of Macedonia standing 
before him (Acts xvi. 9).* The spirits of Peter and Cornelius 
so strongly influenced each other, when Peter at Joppa had ap- 
proached the town of Cesarea, that each was in a vision directed 
to the other (Acts x.). If these two cases do not exactly express 
the relation between the spirits of earth and those of a higher 
world (though in the case of Peter there is at the same time a 
communication between Christ and himself, and in the case of 
Cornelius, the communication between him and the objective 
angel-world cannot be denied),* yet they are, on the other 
hand, specially adapted, as examples easily comprehensible, to 
exemplify the law of visions which we have laid down. The 
history of the transfiguration, however, presents us with a more 
difficult and more eminent example. The relative intercourse 
between the spirits of Moses and Elias, and Christ, draws them 
into the Lord's sphere of life, when He was about to inaugurate 
His last journey to His death by His transfiguration ; and by 
the powerful rapport between Jesus and His disciples, they also 

» 1 Pet. i. 12. 

* Formerly they brought the beaatiful woman from Troy. Beauty had 
not satisfied them. Now the Crucified One was to be brought to them from 
Troas, for their salyation through His word. 

' Mary Magdalene, as released from earth, had an open Bense for angels 
at the grave of Jesus ; but anxiety concerning the body of Jesus, as well as 
the attraction which the naen Saviour exercised over her mind, resulted in 
her rising rapidly and wondrously above the angelic appearance. 
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were partakers of this vision. A contrast to this attraction 
which takes place between God's heroes from sphere to sphere, 
causing them spiritoallj to blend in one sphere, is found in the 
general rapport between angels and children. The peculiar 
affinity between the moon and the sea is well known ; we 
understand that a somnambulist may be, as it were, possessed 
by the influence of light of the new moon ; it is known that 
sainfoin celebrates the influence of the stm by a gentle trembling 
like a passing spirit ; we are acquainted with the infinitely far- 
reaching influences of light, and are inclined, in all these re- 
spects, to believe in the most spirit-like influences, even in 
matter. But when the immeasurably distant influence of spirits 
upon spirits — ^it might almost be said, of the most delicate of lights 
upon the most delicate lights — ^is spoken of, then common sense 
stumps in its clumsiest wooden shoes into the midst of the dis- 
cussion, and dismisses the matter with the cheap remark : Imagi- 
nation, enthusiastic illusions, or legends. When the full import 
of the sympathies, of which a faint notion is expressed when 
the tendencies of this age are allowed to speak out, is scien- 
tifically recognised, we shall be forced to acknowledge that the 
influences of spirits between star and star must be far more 
powerful than that of starry light, or of any other attracting or 
repelling forces. 

We conclude, then, that when spirits dwelling in different 
spheres are brought to identity of disposition, when one thought 
vibrates in them, one interest animates them, they will exert an 
influence upon each other, and may be sent to one another.^ 

But every influence of this kind may become plastic in the 
mind of the ecstatic. As in photography^ a means has been 
found of fixing and rendering visible the images reflected upon 
a surface, by objects placed opposite to it; so is an ecstasy 

^ [It is quite possible that there exist many spiritual sy^ipathies and re- 
lations with which we are yet unacquainted, but these are surely too uncer- 
tain to sustain the foregoing argument. And it is perhaps not very wise of 
us to invite an adversary into a region which he may term pseudo-scientific, 
and which may provoke him to taunt us with being driven from the r^on 
of ascertained and universally admitted facts. — ^Ed.] 

' Mirrors, in general, perform the same office in rendering our thoughts 
perceptible ; but the mirror does not detain th^ image, while photography 
renders it permanent. The former more resemble a dream, or passive mental 
clairvoyance, while photography is like the morally free state of ecstasy. 
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a similar means of detaining certain spiritual influences, and 
translating them according to their actual import into sight and 
speech, which in truth thej already are, though in a latent 
manner. Objects are always reflecting their images upon oppo- 
site surfaces; but photography alone makes them visible and 
preserves them. So also are spirits ever influencing spirits, 
though at great distances ; but it is only in the ecstatic state 
that these influences obtain an actual plastic form. 

From what has been advanced, then, it follows that appear- 
ances of spirits from other worlds are, imder the given condi- 
tions, imaginable, when the visionary mind, freed from its own 
world, receives from the spirit most kindred to itself in another 
world, an influence which its own plastic agency translates into 
form, words, and perhaps also into a name ; just as the light 
reflected from one countenance to another is re-formed into a 
countenance in the eye of the latter. 

Since, however, souls are active in their operations, these in- 
fluences between dbtances may be regarded as approaches. 

The spirits, however, of the subtler regions of the universe, 
whose corporeity must be almost identical with their operations, as 
far as their delicacy is concerned, must be able in this organization 
to hover through the world with a freedom which can scarcely 
be represented by the most refined of earthly comparisons. The 
kingdom of God embraces in its development various spheres ; 
as the history of civilisation does various countries. The spirits 
of education who promote civilisation upon earth are not re- 
strained by the boundaries of nations, they overleap mountains 
and provinces. It is even so with the spirits of the theocracy ; 
they overpass the barriers of the earthly senses, the limitations 
of earth. But when the intercourse between them is to become 
a special influence of heaven upon earth, this ever takes place at 
a most critical and decisive period pre-ordained by God. It is 
then that the Lord sends His holy angels. 

Holy Scripture speaks of the appearing of angels in the most 
literal sense. We do not reckon the angel Gabriel among them, 
not because he is beneath this category, but far above it, as the 
angel of the divine presence, acting in creative power in the 
last moments prior to His incarnation.^ 

^ When the older theologians designated the angel of the covenant the 
ancreated Angel, they thereby declared that he was not an angel in the 
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NOTE. 

Even the most objective angelic apparition is symbolic, inas- 
much as the nearest approach of a spirit ever requires the plastic 
co-operation of the mind of the spectator. The element of the 
sjrmbolic enters even into love, as existing between man and man. 
The beloved object is a vision. On the other hand, even the 
most subjective vision of angels is not purely subjective ; it is 
an objective divine operation coming in the light and power of a 
christological image from God to man. [Such an objectiveness 
as this, however, by no means comes up to that which is implied 
in Scripture ; and it is to be regretted that the author has not 
more distinctly brought out the difference between the objective 
appearance of the angels themselves, and the objective operation 
by which the minds of men were prepared for their visits. For 
while the minds of those to whom they were sent were no doubt 
most frequently in a state of preparedness, that state of mind 
was so far from being the cause, that it was not invariably even 
a requisite condition of the appearance. See, e.^., the case of 
Sodom. Moreover, if angels appeared in bodies which could 
partake of earthly nourishment (as they sometimes did), are we 
not justified in concluding that these bodies were visible to the 
merely bodily eye T They were not, of course, sent at random, 
not sent as idlers to hover before those to whom they had no 
message ; but those fit persons to whom they were sent saw them 
with the bodily organ of vision ; and to prove that these persons 
were generally in an exalted frame of mind, is to prove nothing 
whatever regarding the objective appearance of what they then 
saw. The case of Samuel mistaking the voice of the Lord for 
the voice of Eli is instructive, in showing us the purely objec- 
tive nature of such phenomena. — Ed.] 

narrower sense, but more than one ; even Christ, appearing as an angel, 
prior to His incarnation. 
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SECTION III. 
ZACHABIAS. 

(Luke i.) 

It is a mark of the refined consistency of the theocratic spirit, 
that the invisibly impending event of the incarnation of God 
should first have been announced within the sanctuary of the 
Jewish temple ; that the Jewish priesthood, in the person of one 
of its holiest members, and during the performance of one of its 
sacred functions, should first have been admitted to the know- 
ledge of this great and germinating mystery. After the long 
silence of the prophetic Spirit, an aged priest was destined to 
be the first who was again to proclaim the prophetic Gospel of 
the coming Messiah, and a priest's son was appointed to close 
the long series of Messianic prophets, as the immediate fore- 
runner of Christ. The temple seems, indeed, at this time to 
have been almost entirely occupied by a dead and hypocritical 
priesthood ; but the Spirit of revelation knew how to find the 
healthy member of the diseased body. The divine communica- 
tion which Zacharias received in the temple, was indeed like a 
whisper from the pure Spirit of revelation, shimning the false 
audience of a priesthood plunged in a debased fanaticism. He 
was, moreover, obliged to carry it in silence, like a secret treasure, 
to the solitude of his home, to secure it from the profanation of the 
other priests of his order. The theocracy could not but honour 
the temple, the hour of prayer, and the true priest, now that it 
was about to form the eternal and true sanctuary in presence of 
the symbolical one. Even the angel of the divine presence 
went thither, and showed Himself to the priest, when He was 
about to put on human nature. 

We have already spoken of the state of mind which made 
Zacharias susceptible of the divine revelation. In the melan- 
choly resignation of painfully felt childlessness, he had left his 
home,^ with his fellow-priests of the course of Abia, to perform 

^ In Luke i. 39 this is called a town of Judah. According to the opinion 
of many, the town of Jutta, mentioned Joeh. xv. 55 and xxi. 16, accord- 
ing to others. Hebron is intended. Nothing can be said with certainty in 
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the services of the temple during his week of office.^ By the 
castmg of the lot, the office of burning incense fell to him. It 
would be impossible for Zacharias to offer this great sign of the 
united prayer of Israel, without bringing before the Lord the 
concerns of His people. Hence his soul had undoubtedly attained 
to a fervency of theocratic prayer for Israel at the conclusion of 
this symbolical act, and he was about to leave the temple, when 
the wondrous power of Jehovah^s covenant grace was manifested 
to him in the appearance of the angel Gabriel.* 

Undoubtedly the ideal Zion and his domestic ideal had been 
a thousand times already blended in his contemplations. Hence 
the promise that it should be fulfilled was now blended with the 
promise of a son in the message of the angel. 

The angel stood at the right hand of the altar of incense, a 
good omen for Zacharias. But he was terrified ; the revelation 
found comers as yet unenlightened, and remains of unmelted 
obstinacy and unextinguished bitterness in his soul, although in 
the depths of his heart there was a living agreement therewith, 
his life was radically conformed to it. Hence his individuality 
stands out. His wife Elisabeth was. to bear him a son. He 
was to be called John, the gracious gift of God ;* he was to be a 
messenger of God's favour to his father, and a cause of joy to 
many. His life was to be great ; and he was to be sanctified 

favour of its bdDg Hebron. If the capital of Judea were thus designated 
(in which case, howeyer, the article would be wanted), Bethlehem might 
even then compete with Hebron. Since, however, the designation, ' a town 
of Judah,' would be equally striking if applied to so large, a town, the con- 
jecture which many have expressed, that the Evangelist thus modified the 
original expression * to the town of Jutta,* because he was probably unac- 
quainted with the town, seems allowable. Jutta is in the hill country south 
of Hebron. [Hebron has been adopted by many on account of its being one 
of the most notable of the cities of the priests. The claims of Ain Karim 
are advanced by Thomson (Land and Booky p. 664, ed. 1863), but on no 
other ground than tradition and a general agreement with the requirements 
of the narrative. — Ed.] 

^ The four and twenty classes of priests performed the service of the 
temple each for a week, according to an appointed succession. The several 
functions were apportioned by lot. * 

' When De Wette remarks {Erlddr, des Luk.^ etc., p. 10), that the angel 
did not appear to Zacharias ' in an ecstasy,^ we must recall what has already 
been said about visipns of angels. 

^ John, Jehochanan, pnlns from n1n\ and )3n to be favourable to any one, 
to have mercy upon him, to present him with a gift. 
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from his mother's womb through the holy dispositions of his 
parents, sanctified by the Holy Ghost. Hence his development 
would proceed without great deviations in the direct line of the 
unfolding of the divine light in his life. It was, however, to be 
protected by the ordinance of the Nazarite ;^ he was to pass his 
life in the abstinence of one vowed to God. This promised one 
was to turn many of the children of Israel to the Lord their God. 
He was to go before the face of the Lord, according to the pro- 
mise of Malachi (iii. 1), in the spirit and power of Elias, to 
make ready a prepared people. But in what inanner? By 
turning, on one hand, the hearts of the fathers (of the better 
Pharisees perhaps) to the children, thus making a way for the 
divine stranger by opposing the traditions of the fathers ; on the 
other hand, by turning the unbelieving (the better among the 
Sadducees) to the true wisdom of the just. 

But how could Zacharias mistrust and contradict the word 
of the angel, whose message thus met his heart's deepest aspira- 
tions ? At such moments, when the bestowal of a long-wished- 
for blessing, whose want he thought he had long ago got over, 
is announced to one who is resigned to God's dealings, and is 
declared to be now nigh at hand, all the sensibility of his soul is 
expressed in a sudden reaction. The peace of resignation has 
become so dear to him. He has felt himself so secure, so free, 
and proud in that deprivation which he has accepted from the 
hand of God as his lot in life, and he is unwilling to be thrown 
back into his former conflicts. Hence it generally happens that 
there is a remnant of bitter reminiscence still unexterminated 
in the depths of the heart. He had once felt himself injured by 
Providence, but he was constrained by his submission to God to 
oppose, to condemn, to deaden such a feeling. But now, amidst 

^ The Nazarite is properly the priestly prophet, one who represents his 
non-l^al, free, sacred disposition or vocation to a certain priestliness by 
self-denial. As symbolical holiness in general was negatively a severance 
from the community, positively a consecration to Jehovah, so especially was 
that of the Nazarite. There were both male and female Nazarites. They 
abstained from wine, and all that came from the vine, and allowed the hair 
of their heads to grow. As the priest appears as a consecrated man at the 
summit of social life, so does the Nazarite appear as a consecrated one in a 
return to the heights of primitive life, or in the original vigour of natural 
life, which is a special means of nearness to God for one who has a message 
from God in his heart. 
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the surprising annoancement, the smothered flame of his dis- 
pleasure bursts forth once more. His various emotions produce 
a strong passion^ a convulsive effort of mind, which seems to 
repel the promise. Thus did Abraham make objections, when 
Isaac was promised him; and Moses seemed no longer gladly 
willing, when he was at length commissioned to realize his youth's 
highest ideal, and to redeem Israel. Zacharias too manifests a 
similar emotion. 

He had indeed reason to ask, How shall this be ? for ^ I am 
an old man, and my wife well stricken in years.' 

But instead of an explanation, he requests a fresh sign. 
* Whereby shall I know this?' — the vision seeming to him an 
insufficient sign.^ 

The same divine operation now makes a second and more 
powerful impression upon him. 

His doubts are overpowered by the majesty of the divine 
vision, which appeared to him in a still clearer light. He now 
recognises in this appearance the angel Gabriel, who stands be- 
fore God (therefore the angel of the divine presence) ; and the 
reproof which thrills through his soul, for his mistrust of such a 
revelation, affects his whole being. 

But it is asked, how could the angel inflict upon him the 
affliction of dumbness as a punishment to his unbelief t Was 
not this such a manifestation of passion, it is asked, as should 
not be supposed to exist in an angelic breast 1 And was not 
such treatment unjust, when compared with that which Mary 
and which Abraham experienced on similar occasions ? ^ 

We must first remember that here, as everywhere in the 
province of revelation, we have to do with facts, whose inten- 
tion and exact significance is to be known by their results. In 
the present case, the fact was as follows : Zacharias became 
dumb as the result of the shock which the vision produced in 
his mind, and did not regain his speech till John had been bom 
and received his name. He himself recognised in this fact 
the punishment of his sin ; since, without the co-operation of his 
conscience, he would not have understood the word of the angel, 
which announced this chastisement. 

* [Riggenbach (Vorlesungen, p. 164) says, * Like the fleshly Jews he seeks 
a sign — and a sign is given him.' — Ed.] 

* See Strauss, Lehen Jesu^ 4th edit. p. 115. 
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There was also a difference between the expressions of Mary 
and Abraham and those of Zacharias. He found the sign, which 
was to be to him the pledge that the wondrous promise would 
be fulfilled, too small. But even if he had expressed himself 
exactly as Abraham did, the assertion of critics, that he ought 
then to experience treatment in no wise differing from that which 
Abraham experienced, must be attributed to an external and 
most formal casuistry. It is an old rule, that two persons may 
perform externally the same action, without that action having 
precisely the same moral import.^ Can the critic prove that the 
moral value of the question of Zacharias cannot possibly be 
different from that of Abraham ? Might not one and the same 
question be, in the mouth of Abraham, an expression of most 
profound submission ; in that of Mary, of purest maidenly solici- 
tude ; and in that of Zacharias, a question not free from the 
reviving elements of unbelief ? We cannot help it if the casuist 
is insensible to the importance of the actual state of the inner 
life in producing this variety, but we need not long occupy our- 
selves with his * difficulty.'^ 

It can prove nothing against the historic reality of the late 
birth here announced, that similar late births were matters of 
promise in the Old Testament, as those of Isaac and Samuel.^ 
This circumstance, on the contrary, points to a peculiarity in 
the divine government, which is wont to call not merely the 
late-bom, but frequently also the lost, the exposed, the greatly 

1 Duo cum faciunt idem, non est idem. 

^ It is moreover mere assumption, that Sarah^s Btate of mind (Gen. xviii. 
12) remained unpunished, when censure is elsewhere called punishment. 
The measure in which punishment was meted out to her, would perhaps 
have been more explicitly stated if she had been the principal character. 
It is only the caricature of an ultra-superfine mind to say that Abraham, 
according to Gen. xvii. 17, * found the divine promise laughably incredible.* 
That, moreover, a distinction between the guilt of such sinful thoughts as 
die or are suppressed in the heart, and such as are expressed in words, is not 
blasphemy, as Bruno Bauer supposes (Kritik, vol. i. p. 85), need not be first 
explained. If any one represses a smile which may arise in his mind at the 
mysteries of revelation, and does not suffer it to appear, he has spared him- 
self the greater offence. It is moreover false to say that Mary, according to 
Luke i. 34, asked exactly the same question as Zacharias. Mary inquired 
after the manner, Zacharias required a sign of the fact, a sign beyond the 
appearing of the angel. 

« See Strauss, Leben Jesuy vol. i. 132. 
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endangered, or the overlooked among children, and to form 
them into the chosen vessels of His providence. These form 
an extensive category, in which may be reckoned, according to 
legendary history, Romulus and Jiemus ; according to the Old 
Testament, Isaac, Joseph, and Moses; and according to the 
New, John the Baptist and Christ 

Dumb, and speaking by signs, solemnized, yet filled with 
sacred joy, Zacharias came forth from the temple to bless the 
waiting people ; dumb, but happy in the certainty of the promised 
blessing, he returned, after having fulfilled his ministry, to his 
home. His wife Elisabeth conceived. She lived for five months 
in strict retirement, a hermitess, already entering into the desti- 
nation of her son by her own conduct ; her soul reposing in the 
joyful feeling that the Lord had looked upon her, and taken 
away her reproach among women. It was amidst the noblest 
of Israelite aspirations that John was conceived, and that the 
day of his birth approached. 



SECTION IV. 

THE VIRGIN MART. 

(Luke i. ; Matt, i.) 



It was six months after Elisabeth, the mother of the promised 
forerunner of Messiah, had conceived, that the second and greater 
manifestation of the theocratic Spirit of God took place. Mary, 
the Israelite maiden of Nazareth, the betrothed of Joseph, 
received the heavenly message. The angel Gabriel appeared to 
her, and brought her the message that she was to be the mother 
of the Messiah. 

This wonderful event is a rhythm of the mutual action which 
took place between the highest and most glorious influences of 
the theocratic Spirit of God, and the most elevated and holiest 
frame of that elect soul, who was to be the starting-point of a 
new and higher creation. The majesty of that power of God 
which was bringing grace, and founding the kingdom of salva- 
tion, suddenly appears before her mind in a holy hour of prayer 
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as a bright vision. She experiences the first effect of this 
manifestation ; the word of -God, from the mouth of the angel, 
that she is highly favoured of God, the elect among all women, 
resounds through her soul. Hence, the first word of the mes- 
sage is a greeting from God, in which her reconciliation, her 
peace with God, and her high vocation are assured to her. The 
blessed and glad surprise of the assurance of her eternal election 
penetrates her whole being. 

But scarcely was this experience vouchsafed unto her, than 
her soul was troubled to its depths. In the surprise of humility, 
she was unable to understand the meaning of the salutation : she 
cast in her mind what manner of salutation this should be. She 
thus confirmed its effect, and made way for the second part of 
this message. Another and still brighter effulgence of the 
revealing power of God follows upon this humble fear. It is 
answered, and assured to her, that the highest blessing in Israel 
is destined to her, that she is to bring forth the Messiah. The 
angel already calls Him, and her rejoicing heart also calls Him, 
Jeausy the help of God^ the salvation of God. He stands before 
her soul in His glory, the Son of the Most High. His form is 
justly Israelite : He appears as the royal son of David, who is to 
possess the throne of His father. But His nature is Christ-like : 
His kingdom is eternal ; a kingdom which 'will develop itself in 
the infinity of the Divine Spirit is promised Him.^ Lost in the 
heartfelt aspirations of pure love, she contemplates Him whom 
she is to bring forth. All the longings of Israel, nay of human- 
ity, for the divine-human Lord and Saviour, for Him who was 

' It is hardly necessary to enter into the general assumption of criticism, 
that a promise or description of Messiah is circumscribed by Jewish narrow- 
ness because it appears in the costume and colouring of Israelite Messianism. 
For this assumption everywhere proceeds from the view that these descrip- 
tions can be only understood in a carnal and pharisaically narrow sense, 
while in fact they were understood by all the genuine children of the 
Israelite spirit in their symbolical, or rather their ideal-real signification, in 
which also it was that they were uttered by the prophets. These critical 
notions presuppose that Christ could not be the Saviour of the world, in the 
conviction of the faithful Israelite. The measure in which the expressions' 
of Old Testament Christology were understood and applied in a New Testa- 
ment meaning, entirely depen<Jed on the individual degree of enlightenment 
of those who made use of these expressions. The Messianic idea of Mary 
must be regarded as essentially identical with the life of Christ Himself 
since it became in her bosom the birth of Christ. 
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to be the honour of the human race, kindle within her heart, 
and her whole soul is dissolved in desires after Him, under 
the influence of the divine announcement sent to her from 
heaven. 

But she feels that this Being, as the highest thought of God, 
His express image. His most glorious communication and gift, 
soars high above her. How can she become the mother of the 
Messiah — she the virgin f Not desponding doubt, but the en- 
lightened inquiry of a clear understanding, expresses its helpless- 
ness in presence of the Eternal by this : How? Mary inquires, 
with a greatness and purity in which all maidenly bashf ulness is 
absorbed, in which true maidenliness expresses itself in perfect 
liberty of mind : * How shall this be, seeing I know not a man ?** 
Then follows the third and most exalted operation of the divine 
manifestation? The Holy Spirit bears her spirit beyond the 
limits of the old aeon. She is baptized, in full inspiration, into 
the death of surrender to the dealings of God. Her develop- 
ment has now attained the climax of the earlier humanity. 
Painters rightly represent Gabriel as presenting to Mary the 
branch of lilies. The lily branch denotes her own life, in this 
perfect, inspired frame. *The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee : 
therefore also that holy thing which shall be bom of thee shall 
be called the Son of God!' Thus that divine operation which 
she experiences, sounds like a saying which enlightens her whole 
being. The Holy Ghost perfects her frame of mind, and the 
power of God completes, while this frame continues, that creative 
work whose result was the germination and production of the 
flower of the human race from her life, the lily flower from the 
lily branch. The Word becomes flesh. 

Mary abides in the glory of God's wonder-working power. 
She feels certain that Omnipotence is at hand, when Divine 
Grace and Truth make a promise. Assurance enters her soul as 
a distinct word of God : with God nothing shall be impossible. 

Thus her glance is enlightened to penetrate the sphere of 
God's wonder-working power. In this clear vision of the realm 
of the new revelation, her soul perceives her friend Elisabeth ; 

. 1 [EUicott (Hist, Led, p. 49) calla this the question * of a childlike 
innocenoe that sought to realize to itself, in the very face of seeming impos- 
sibilitiee, the full asBurance of its own blessednees.' — Ed.] 
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it is announced to her that the childless and barren one has 
conceived. 

Thus had the operation of God appointed and depicted her 
lot. She must have felt what was before her, while treading 
this path of miracle : how she might become an enigma to her 
betrothed husband ; lose her honour in the eyes of the world, 
and be led into the very darkest path — a path of death to a 
Jewish virgin. But it was the Lord who had called her, and 
He could testify for her. She said, ^ Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord ; be it unto me according to Thy word.' In God's 
strength she quickly decided, ready even to enter upon the 
darkness of shame, though more painful to a maiden heart than 
death itself. And thus was she truly the mother of Jesus, of 
the hero of God, who endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and saved the world by His death upon the cross. Henceforth 
God is to be her fame. But the abrupt manner in which her 
words break off, her deep silence, is very significant. She was 
absorbed in the contemplation not only of the glory, but of the 
deathlike sternness of her destiny. 

Human nature had^in its reUgious development, in its 
pressure towards the light, under the leading of the Spirit of 
God, now attained that wondrous height, which formed the 
centre of its historical, the end of its natural, the beginning of 
its spiritual course. As its first aeon, the seon of natural life, had 
begun with a miracle, so its second or spiritual aeon could not 
but proceed from a miracle. Li other words, it must proceed 
from a truly new principle, a principle breaking through the old 
aeon, with the superior force of a higher grade. 

The Gospel announcement of the miraculous descent of 
Christ from the Virgin was opposed by all contemporaries whose 
theories of inspiration were infected by an Ebionite mutilation, 
and sometimes passed over, or but slightly touched upon, even 
by more orthodox theologians. There is, however, no reason for 
thus treating this doctrine, though fear of the profanation which 
this holy mystery so soon incurs from common minds might in- 
duce us rather to defend it than to bring it prominently forward. 
They who do not hold it hi its connection with all the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, and a thoroughly christological view 
of life and of the world, and they who do not cherish it, in the 
simplicity of childlike faith, as the most glorious, the central 
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miracle of the world's history, cannot profit by it. But it is one 
thing not to bring this dogma prominently forward, and quite 
another to doubt or reject it. Its positive denial robs every other 
doctrine of Christianity of its full value. Neither the death of 
Christ nor His resurrection can be known in their whole sig- 
nificance, if His birth is positively misconceived. In this case, 
there is a crack in the bell, and its pure, full, penetrating sound 
is gone. 

The discovery was thought to have been made, that this 
doctrine was non-essential, as being insufficient for its purpose. 
This arose, however, from the assumption, that it was set up by 
the Christian Church, for the purpose of representing the life of 
Clirist as free from original sin, by reason of His miraculous 
birth. The sagacious remark was consequently made, that the 
removal of male instrumentality in the origin of a human being 
did not suffice to prevent his hereditary sinfulness, since there 
was still the instrumentality of the sinful mother, and the influ- 
ence of her sinfulness upon the life of her child.^ This line of 

' See Strauss, Lehen Jesu^ vol. i. p. 188 ; Schleiermacher, der christl, 
Glauhe^ voL ii. p. 67. Although Schleiermacher pronounces the view, that 
male instrumentality was set aside in the generation of the Redeemer, in- 
sufficient for its intended purpose, and therefore superfluous, yet he seeks to 
maintain a higher operation, * which as a divine and creative agency was 
able, even if the generation were a perfectly natural one, so to change both 
the paternal and maternal influence that no sinfulness should be inherited.* 
[On the question whether nativity from a virgin does of itself secure free- 
dom from sin, Witsius (Z>c (Econ, Fed. II. iv. 11) contents himself with 
quoting two diverse opinions. M&stricht says, it behoved the second 
Adam to be in the first Adam naturaliter sed non faderaliter^ that is, to 
belong to our race, and yet to be free in His own person from the conse- 
quences of the fall ; and this he thinks was accomplished by His birth from 
the Virgin. It seems obvious from Scripture that His extraordinary gene- 
ration conferred on Him at once all that is conferred on others by regene- 
ration. He was not born of the will of man, but of the will of God, and 
was therefore wholly pure from sin. It is difficult to see how this could 
otherwise have been effected. Young {Christ of History 264) says : * It 
would have been incongruous, even offensive, had He not been, thus physi- 
cally separated from all of human kind.* An interesting chapter on this 
subject occurs in Anselm's Cur Deus Homo (ii. 8), in which he takes occasion 
to state that there are four modes in which God can make man, — ^ aut de 
viro et de f emina, sicut assiduus usus monstrat ; aut nee de viro nee de 
femina, sicut oreavit Adam ; aut de viro sine f emina, sicut fecit Evam ; aut 
de femina sine viro.' — Ed.] 
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argument might indeed be of importance, if the assumption 
were a correct one. But the question is not, what is the result 
of a dogmat but, what are we taught concerning one of the great 
original facts of Christianity ? and this sagacious argument looks 
by the side of this teaching, something like a child by the side 
of a man whose knee he barely reaches. 

This doctrine has been attacked by the remark, that the earlier 
expressions of the Evangelists concerning it are not borne out by 
the Gospels, in which, on the contrary, Jesus is often designated 
the son of Joseph ^ (Luke ii. 41, 48, iv. 22 ; Matt. xiii. 55; John 
vi. 42). It seems, then, to be required that, in Christ's life, those 
duties which sons and stepsons owe to their parents, as such, 
should be omitted. It would certainly be acting in a strictly dog- 
matical manner, thus, in compliance with the requisition of critics, 
to sacrifice the due expression of filial respect to a doctrinal form. 

Nay, it has been required that Jesus should have appealed 
to His miraculous origin, when the Jews spoke of His lowly 
condition. This requisition, however, need only be mentioned ; 
its true value cannot be unappreciated by any candid mind.^ 

But when it is asserted that this doctrine is found in none of 
the writings of the apostles, except in the Gospel tradition of the 
childhood of Jesus, such an assertion can only be explained upon 
the supposition of a most imperfect acquaintance with the signi- 
fication of those genuine christological definitions which so fre- 
quently recur in the New Testament.' John clearly enough 
defines the miraculous origin of Christ, when he says, chap. i. 
14 : * The Word was made flesh.' On the assumption of the 
natural descent of Jesus from Joseph and Mary, he could at 
most have said. The Word came in the flesh; but that the Word 
Himself should have become flesh, denotes a creative incident ; 
the miraculous entrance of the all-embracing idea, in the concrete 
manifestation, the complete identity of the eternal Word and 

' The asBertion, found also in Schldennacher, that even the genealogies 
oppose the earlier acoounts of the Evangelists, * by simply and inartificially 
referring to Joseph, without any respect to these statements,' must be desig- 
nated a false one, with respect to Matt. i. 16 and Luke iii. 23. In the for- 
mer, the ever-recurring * begat ' (iyhi^nffi) is not repeated in the case of 
Joseph ; in the latter, ^ being the son of Joseph ' is qualified by the words, 
*• as was supposed' (uf hofii^ero). 

^ Strauss, Lehen JesUj vol. i. 185. 

• Schleiermacher, Der christliche Glaube ii. 25 ; Strauss, Lehen Jesti i. 185. 
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human fleshy in the element of a new life. No doubt can exist 
of the import of this deeply significant saying, when we hear 
Jesus (chap. iii. 6) lay down the rule : That which is bom of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is bom of the Spirit is spirit ; and 
make (ver. 3) the being born again of the Spirit the condition 
of entrance into the kingdom of heaven to all men who, as flesh, 
are bom of the flesh.^ The son of Joseph could only have be- 
come a prophet of God by being bom again, and could not have 
been the Redeemer bom in the flesh; nor could it have been said 
of Him (ver. 30), He that cometh from above, is above all. The 
Apostle Paul, too, undoubtedly refers to the same fact, when he 
represents Christ (1 Cor. xv. 47) as the man from heaven.^ He 
agrees with John in proclaiming the miraculous origin of Christ. 
The Christology of both is clear and decided, and raised, even 
in its first incident, above every Ebionite misconception. Paul 
represents this man, who is the Lord from heaven, as the second 
man, in decided contrast to the first man who is of the earth, 
earthy. He is the heavenly counterpart to the earthly man, the 
second Adam ; He was consequently made a quickening spirit, 
as Adam was a living soul (ver. 45). Thus even in His origin 
He was the second man, as Adam was the first. Had He be- 
come man in the usual course of the Adamic generations, He 
must have been attributed, collectively with the whole race, to 
the first man, to Adam. But it w€i8 that which was new, which 
was miraculous in His origin, it was His actual origination from 
the life of the Spirit, which made Him the second man. The 
statement of the apostle is, under this aspect, not merely an an- 
nouncement, it is also a proof of the mystery in question. The 
review of Cerinthus, that it is an impossibility, has of late been 
repeated with approbation.* It is said that such a generation 
would be the most striking departure from every law of nature/ 
and again, that we must not indeed, even in a Christian point of 
view, confound the notion of a wonder with that of a miracle. 
A wonder is the effect of a new principle of life at its first ap- 

^ Compare Neander, Lift of Christy p. 17. 

' OwT4» xett yiypcfJcroLt^ ''Eyfyrro o ^puros oLp^pairos * A^eifc iig >^v;^^» 

TiKOMj dXXd TO yf/vxi>t6if' i'Jfinet ro vwtvfAetriKO*. ' ' O vpurog eLv^ptupog tK y^g 
XOtjUg' 6 'bfvrtpos oLy^paToe 6 xvptof ti ovpeiMou, Vers. 45-47. 
StrauflB, Leben Jesu^ vol. i. 182. * Id, p. 181. 
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pearance in a pre-existing and subordinate sphere of life, an effect 
produced by some sort of means. A miracle, on the contrary, 
is doubly contrary to nature, monstrous, and therefore only a ficti- 
tious wonder. On one side, it is deficient in means or historical 
proof ; on the other, in dynamic foundation or ideal proof. It 
must, therefore, certainly be considered a miracle, that a human 
being should, in the midst of the Adamic generations, be bom 
without paternal generation ; and in opposition to such a fiction, 
it might always be remarked, that God never works superfluous 
wonders. It must, indeed, be granted that the first human beings 
originated without natural generation, but that, when once the 
way of generation had been ordained of God, the coming of a 
human being was not to be expected in any other manner. The 
plant, e.g.<, begins, so to speak, with a wonder in its origin, in the 
seed, or in the root; but when its development has once begun, 
the stock continues advancing in regular progression according 
to law, till it reaches its destined height. Then, however, some- 
thing new appears, viz., the blossom, the wonder of the summit, 
corresponding to the wonder in the ground. The blossom is not 
to be compared to a miracle, but to a wonder. There is an. 
adequate cause for it, but, at the same time, plant-life appears 
therein as a new, and often an ennobled and elevated principle. 
It is not enough to say of this wonder, it might happen, for it is 
in the very nature of the plant that it must happen. It was thus 
also that the tree of human nature, according to the profound 
hint of the Apostle Paul, shot upwards from the dark earth* 
toward heaven, — ^the wonder in the ground, the root of the race, 
Adam, corresponding to the wonder of the summit, of the de- 
velopment of the race, entering into a spiritual and heavenly 
life, the flower of the human race, even Christ. 

When we consider that the second man appeared during the 
later stage of human life as the climax of the whole organism, 
as the counterpart to the first man who was its foundation, we 
obtain a harmonious and exclusive view, plainly bearing within 
itself a character of internal necessity. It may be indeed in- 
convenient to gaze upwards to this exalted height of humanity ; 
uncomfortable to acknowledge that the second man, the prin- 
ciple of the world's end, has already appeared in our midst ; 
difficult to suppose that humanity has already reached the 
highest point of its religious development, while its branches 
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Still spread abroad in snch rank luxuriance ; but it is really far 
more difficult to expose our view of the future lot of the human 
race to the supposition of an ^ evil' endlessness^ to ignore the 
unity of the race in its development, and to reject the announce- 
ment of the close of this development in its consummation, in 
the one individuality which presents the phenomenon of the 
divine life in the human. The flower of humanity has unfolded 
itself in the climate of God's presence;^ it has received the 
fulness of His life, and now pours forth the same for ever, in 
order to consecrate by its blessing the wild plant, and to ennoble 
it for life in heaven. As the first man originated, without 
father and without mother, from that creative agency of God 
which spiritualized the dust of the earth, so did the second man 
originate without father, by that effectual power of the Most 
High which spiritualized humanity.' 

Generation is certainly an honourable and noble form of 
human origin ; nevertheless, being in itself only a function of 
natural life, its result can be only a natund one, t.e., an un- 
spiritualized, undeified human life.^ It is capable of sinking 
below the level of innocence, and in its rudeness and wildness 
might lay the foundation of a ruder and more savage form of 

1 1 Got. XV. 47 ; John L 18, iii. 13. 

^ The passage, GaL iv. 4, in which Christ is represented as made of a 
woman, is said to contribute nothing to the doctrine of His miraculous 
descent. Certainly the being * made of a woman' may express merely the 
liomanity, and even the weakness of man, as, «.^., Job xiv. 1. But the 
definition here obtains a meaning of its own, from its connection with the 
words : when the fulness of the time was come (to vxiipufAot rou x^oVov), 
God sent forth His Son. For when the apostle further designates Him who 
was sent, as yuofcifos ix ywetDUg^ this is certainly an expression for that 
culminating point, which was to appear in the fulness of the time, as the 
conclusion of the old 89on. To say tiiat the fulness of the time had arrived, 
was to say that a new vital principle had appeared. The actual instrument 
of its introduction into the world was the consecrated woman ; in His 
ideal descent, He is the Son of God. But this new man subjected Himself 
to the law of the old human nature, in order to elevate it to His own Son- 
ship. So far does the expression yi»6fA,tpo¥ vxo yo/Koy (made under the law) 
form a contrast to ysvo/Mcyoy ix yvptcticoi (made of a woman). 

^ As then we have opposed that which se^ns to us the supernatural in 
the person of the Redeemer, so also natural generation, as being an act of 
the procreative power of human nature, through the joint instrumentality 
of the sexes, has been declared insufficient to account for His origin.' 
Schleiermacher,' der christl, Glaube^ vol. ii. p. 66. 
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Imman life. It does not, however, exclude th^ influences of the 
Spirit, and can even, under its consecrations, receive continually 
increasing light.^ The Franciscans have represented the con- 
secration of origin amidst which Mary entered the world, in the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Virgin — a dogma 
which is the true type of a mediaeval mjrth. 

Mary issued from the theocratic race, which was conse- 
crated by the Spirit, at the time when it had attained its highest 
development. In her person, the mutual penetration of flesh 
and spirit, the consecration of matter, had attained its highest 
power; and it was under such conditions that the birth of 
* that holy thing,' in which the Word was to become flesh, took 
place. But the form of generation, even at the climax of its 
consecration, is not to be placed on a level with the formation 
of a human being taking place in the pure element of human 
inspiration, under the agency of the divine power. That in- 
spiration of Mary, under which Christ was conceived and bom, 
is represented as a permanent elevation of mind ; hence her 
song of praise is not introduced, like that of Zacharias, with the 
words : She was filled with the Holy Ghost. She was continually 

' The doctrine, that human nature is consecrated by the influence of the 
Spirit — ^that a still more mighty hereditary blessing was opposed to the 
hereditary curse, is evident even in the promise of the woman^s seed 
(Gen. iii. 15), and in the blessing of Noah (Gen. ix. 26, 27), but especially 
in the grant which Abraham received, that in his seed all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed (Gen. xxii. 14). This frequently recurs both in the 
Old and New Testaments ; e.g., Isa. Ixv. 20, 23 ; 1 Cor. vii. 14. The most 
heterogeneous minds, Talmudists and modem poets, concur in the assertion 
of this truth. The Rabbis taught (comp. Zelpke, die Jugendgeschichte des 
Herm, p. 47) : * Omnes illi qui sdunt se sanctificare, ut par est (ubi gene- 
rant) attrahunt super id spiritum sanctitatis et exeuntes ab eo illi vocantur 
iilii Jehovae. Ea hora, qua filius hominis se sanctiflcat ad copulandum se 
cum conjuge confllio sancto, datur super eum spiritus aliuB, plene sanotus.* 
And Gdthe uttered the significant lines : — 

Man konnte erzogene kinder geb&ren 
Wenn die Aeltem selber erzogen wILren. 

Had the modem Church as diligently cherished the doctrine of the inherited 
blessing, as it has that of the inherited curse, it might have far more suc- 
cessfully encountered many attacks, especially the dogma of Anabaptism. 
For the great prejudice of this sect consists in its denial of the Lord's work 
in the very depths of human nature, His blessing in the line of Christian 
generation, by a rude and abstract application of the doctrine of heredi- 
tary sin. 
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filled with the Holy Ghost in these glorious days of her visita- 
tion. Our due estimation of the uniqueness of Christ's origin 
depends on our appreciation of the contrast which such a state 
of inspiration presents to what is obscure, enslaved, and often 
selfish in ordinary generation.^ Natural generation not only 
always entails an incongruence between flesh and spirit, such as 
must be shown to be annulled in the Principle of Christianity, 
but must result in a particularity in the being begotten, such as 
must not appear in the new spiritual head of mankind. Not to 
mention the contamination of disease derived from their natural 
life, the curse of an evil disposition in their blood inherited in 
his blood, each descendant receives from his father and mother, 
through the reception into his own life of a proportion of the 
several partialnesses of theirs, a character which is both limited 
and infected with peculiarities ; hence he can be but a single 
member in the organism of humanity, nay, he must be such ; 
and it is with reference to this his destination that his peculiar 
gift, his province, his virtue exists. But for this very reason, 
no mere son of Joseph could, as the head of mankind, include 
the whole race. None but the Son of Mary, conceived by the 
divine operation, could, as the Son of man, become the spiritual 
head of humanity.* 

With the birth of this second man, the first aeon of the 
human race, that of natural human life, terminated, and its 
second aeon, that of spiritual human life, began. The opponents 

V of the doctrine of the miraculous birth of Christ cannot com- 
prehend this idea, because they do not comprehend the general 
sublimity of reality, the ascending series of reality, the succes- 
sion of aeons which are ever exhibiting increasingly glorious 
spheres of life and manifestations of God's power. According 

^ to their view, we are now in the midst of that course of unalter- 
able conformity to law, on the part of nature and of life, which 
is utterly unsusceptible of modification. The progress of natural 

1 Comp. Nitzsch, System of Christian Doctrine, p. 830 (Clark's Tr.). 

2 This truth flashed upon Bruno Bauer, in a passage of his early review 
of Strauss's Tjchen Jesu, in the Berl. Jahrbuch, cited by Krabbe in his 
lectures on the Leben Jesu, p. 71 ; and even though his announcement of it 
is defective in scholastic formulse, yet this exposition cannot be called, as 
Krabbe insists, philosophical nonsense. Corop. Hanne, Rationalismus und 
spek. TheoL p. 96. 
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laws is like an immeasurable railroad, without beginning or end. 
We ourselves are in the train, without remembrance of the 
beginning or hope of the end, and they who should alight would 
be crashed by the inexorable wheels. Such monotony and ne- 
cessity is, however, no faithful type of the world of the Chris- 
tian, nay, not even of the world of the geologist, who has a faint 
glimmer of the aeon, in the relation of the present world to that 
insular primitive world in which gigantic amphibii, perhaps the 
ancient dragons and griffins, grotesquely sported among the 
marshy primitive islands. A second and higher form of life 
then appeared in place of the first, and geologists allow us a 
better prospect of a third than many theologians. It is upon 
the massive and firm basis of a succession' of aeons that the New 
Testament developes its plan of the world. This is entirely 
aeonic in its nature. It soars on eagles' wings towards heaven, 
and does not travel by the railroad of a mechanical philosophy 
along an interminable plain. The aeon is a period of creation 
produced by and developing a new principle which forms its 
rhjrthm ; it is the inner clock, the spring which is in all that is 
developed in vital progression. This period is at the same time an 
eternity, a special manifestation of the eternal. The aeon begins 
with a principle which in a miraculous manner breaks through, 
seizes, and elevates into its own higher life, the former aeonically 
developed sphere of life. Thus Adam was the principle of the 
first aeon of mankind ; thus Christ was that of the second. To 
him, therefore, who can rise to the aeon doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament, the reason of Christ's miraculous birth will be manifest. 
Even the heathen had some notions of this miracle, because 
they had an obscure perception of hereditary curse and inherited 
blessing, of desecrating or consecrating generation. They 
dreamed in significant myths of the Son of the Virgin ; Her- 
cules and Romulus, Pythagoras and Plato, as well as many 
others, were esteemed sons of gods. These dreams were types 
of the Coming One.^ When Isaiah spoke of the Virgin's Son, 

' Compare Neander, Life of Christ 18. Remarks opposed to this view, 
as, e.g.y those of Straugs, Leben Jem^ vol. i. p. 203, are noticed in the First 
Book of this work, under the title, Ideality of the Grospel History. [See 
also on the virgin-bom Budh, and other virgin-births of the East, in Kitto*s 
Bible lUustr., Life of our Lord, pp. 80-94.— Ed.] 

VOL. I. 2 A 
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whom he represented as a sign from God to his unbelieving 
sovereign (Isa. vii. 14), he expressed in his prophetic saying 
concerning the virginity of the mother and the consecration of 
her Son, who was to be called Immanuel, the mystery of thai 
spiritual consecration of buiihs, whose perfected fruit was to 
appear in the birth of Jesus. Many relatively virgin, that is, 
theocratically consecrated births, were to form the ascending 
series by which the miraculous birth of Christ was brought 
about. More and more virgin-like were the dispositions in which 
the noblest daughters of the theocracy became mothers ; more 
and more divinely consecrated were the sons, who might be 
considered the produce of the most elevated theocratic disposi- 
tions ; and ever more and more were these, the noblest children 
of Israel, conceived and born amidst the aspirations and hopes 
of their mothers to bring forth the Messiah, or at least a pre- 
liminary Messiah, a hero of God anointed with the Spirit. This 
was the consecration to whose working in Israel Isaiah referred, 
when he made the virgin-mother a sign of deliverance, and fore- 
appointed for her new-bom son the name of Immanuel. At 
the termination of this continual consecration which took place 
along the line of Israel, the Virgin and her Son were to appear. 

NOTES. 

1. To avoid a partial view of the origin of spiritual, vital 
phenomena, it is needful always to distinguish between their 
historical and ideal origin. • Every individual has his historic 
origin in his genealogy (Traducianism) ; his ideal origin in the 
direct realization of the divine idea of his life (Creatianism).' 
According to the former, an individual is a result of an infinite 
series of causes; according to the latter, a new and isolated 
being, a new divine thought, a singularity, destined, as an indi- 
vidual, to become, as a person, a celebrity. It is the historic 
origin of Christ with which we have hitherto been occupied. 
His antecedents begin in paradise. Christ is the seed of the 
woman, the express image of God, the development of that 

' [Traducianism is the doctrine (maintained by Tertullian as being fa- 
vourable to the doctrine of original sin) that the soul is propagated per 
traducem, just as the body is. Greatianism, on the contrary, maintains 
that every human soul is created as such, and united with the body in the 
womb.— Ed.] 
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which had been defined as the image of God in the disposition 
of the first man. Eeligion is the first and most general form of 
the coming of Christ ; God manifests Himself in man, man lays 
hold on God. But this piety on the part of man was at first 
uncaused, and consequently uncertain. Religion was shaken, 
obscured, and rendered for the most part passive, by the fall. 
It retained, however, a fundamental feature of activity. This 
became dead in Abraham.^ Man again laid hold on God in His 
word ; God again called man by his faith. This was the second 
form of the coming of Christ, or the first stage of Christology 
in fallen humanity, the era of the promise. Then followed the 
era of the law. In the law, the mediator-prophet traced for the 
covenant people the first lineaments of Christ's life ; — in the 
moral law, the lineaments of His deeds; in the ceremonial, 
the lineaments of His sufferings. The law pronounced a curse 
upon the transgressor, and thereby prophesied a blessing in 
the Coming One, who would perfectly conform to it. It was 
placed over the people, but its essence lay in the life of the 
people. Nor did this essence consist alone in the prophet who 
was the mediator of the covenant, but also in the covenant feel- 
ing of the people, and the covenant dealings of God with them. 
Thus was the era of the prophets introduced. This was the era 
of the commencement of the real incarnation of God in His 
people. The covenant people shone with the brightness of the 
increase ( Werden) of Christ among them, that is, in the inspired 
frames and announcements of their prophets. The flower had 
fully expanded, but now the blossom vanished, and the silent 
period of the formation of fruit followed. The theocratic life 
began, as an inner life, to seize upon and penetrate the people 
to its very core, and the period of popular christological life, 
especially under the Maccabees, appeared. Finally, the last 
stage of historic instrumentality occurred, the stage of the con- 
centration of the christological formation in the life of Mary. 

Without an appreciation of this historic instrumentality, we 
cannot attain to a clear recognition of the conformity to law 
manifested in the miraculous element of the life of Christ. We 
should, however, be entangled in misunderstandings of equal im- 
portance, by losing sight of the ideal in the historic origin of 
Christ. According to His ideal origin, He is not the Son of 
David, but the Son of God. * In Him, the express image of God, 
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the fulness of His being is manifested. The Son of God is, 
with reference to the Father, the expression, the character (Heb. 
i. 3) of His being ; with reference to the world, the motive for 
which it was produced (Col. i. 15, 16), according to the ideal 
significance of its nature ; with reference to the relation between 
God and the world, the Logos, the Word in which the revelation 
of God and the spiritual enlightenment of the world is clearly ex- 
pressed. Christian dogmatism has sought clearly to express the 
ideality of Christ's origin, by decidedly holding that the divine 
Word did not take the person, but the nature of man. See Hase, 
Lehrbuch der evang. Dogmatiky p. 272. The decisions arrived at 
are in accordance with Scripture, in so far as they are calculated 
to exclude human limitation, speciality, and partialness from the 
individuality of Christ ; but inasmuch as they trench too much 
upon His human individuality, they are akin to Monophysitism. 
2. The Evangelist Matthew (chap. i. 22) refers the passage 
Isa. vii. 14, concerning the virgin and her Son Immanuel, to the 
birth of Christ, with the words : * All this was done, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel ; which, being 
interpreted, is God with us.' For discussions on this passage, 
see Strauss, Leben Jeeuj vol. i. p. 174. For its right understand- 
ing, it is necessary first to obtain a due estimate of the historical 
import and occasion of these words. Isaiah is ^ving a sign that 
the Lord will deliver the laind from the attacks of the kings 
of Israel and Syria. He gives the sign to the house of David, 
after it had been hypocritically deprecated by king Ahaz, that 
the ^ virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name God with us;' and adds, that * before the child shall 
know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the land that 
thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.' It cannot 
be misunderstood that Isaiah is here speaking of a child who was 
to be bom in the immediate future. The rejoicing of the land 
in this future is denoted by two incidents. First, the virgin, as 
soon as her child is bom, shall express the disposition of the best 
in the land by the name she will give to her son : God with us I 
And then, when the child begins to awaken to moral conscious- 
ness, all danger will have disappeared. The rationalistic critic, 
however, insists upon making this immediate reference the ex- 
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elusive one ; and he. thus explains the sign : * Prosaically ex- 
pressed, before nine months have elapsed, the condition of the 
land shall be more hopeful, and within about three years the 
danger will have disappeared.' The reference to Jesus, it is 
subsequently said, is pressed upon the prophet by the Evangelist 
(Strauss, Lehen Jeau^ vol. i. p. 180). The * prosaic' explainer 
should not have forgotten that history is quite peculiar in Israel. 
First, it is worthy of remark, that the prophet turns from the 
unbelieving individual, and speaks to the house of David. Then 
the sign is at all events strangely chosen. The young woman 
(TOTJ;) in question is still a virgin, or at any rate has not yet con- 
ceived. Now it is fore-announced, (1) that she shall conceive, 
(2) that she shall bear a son, and (3) that she shall have the 
theocratic courage to call his name Immanuel. The choice of 
such a sign must certainly be regarded as Messianic, by those 
who clearly perceive the difference between Messianic tvpes and 
prophecies. The theocrat, filled as his mind is with anticipa- 
tions, unconsciously forms prophetic types ; for it certainly ac- 
cords with the progress of that life which was perfected in 
Christ, that the sprouting leaf should unconsciously prophesy of 
the coming flower. The highest kind of types are those typical 
frames of mind found in the Messianic psalms, and to this class 
the present passage undoubtedly belongs. Prophecies, strictly 
so called, are conscious predictions ; the more general kind are 
unconscious, yet nevertheless prophecies in types. First of all, 
the Alma, the Israelite virgin, who by her theocratic consecra- 
tion carries virginity into marriage, is significant. This incident 
is that which is properly typical, the very nerve of the passage ; 
it is ethic virginity, which in its progress brings to maturity the 
salvation of Israel. The next is 2^ prediction : she shall bear a 
son. The third belongs to prophecy strictly so called : she shall 
call him, God with us. The courage of that period shall be ma- 
nifested by her disposition. Rightly did Matthew perceive the 
fulfilment of this prophetic and presentient expression, when 
the Virgin Mary brought forth the Son that had been promised 
her in a stable, amidst the machinations of Herod, and had the 
courage, in spite of the circumstances under which He was bom, 
to call His name Jesus : the help of God^ the salvation of God. 
(Comp. my work Ueber den geschichtlichen Charakter der kanon. 
Evangelieuj p. 62.) 
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3. With respect to the psychology of the matter in question, 
theology is as little bound to explain the origin of Christ in the 
spiritualization of His mother, as the origin of Adam in the 
spiritualization of the earth. The striking natural analogies 
which occur in the usual course of nature are of a morbid kind. 
Physicians have spoken of a * foetus formation, or growth of a 
human embryo, in a male or immature female body.' See Ham- 
burger, Entwurf eines naturl. Systems der Medizin^ p. 368. * The 
sufficiency of a single individual for procreation is a law with the 
lower animals, and cannot therefore be directly denied to the 
higher. Hence such sufficiency must certainly be an internal 
property with them :' p. 369. 



SECTION V. 
MART AND ELISABETH. 

(Matt. i. ; Luke i.) 



Astrologers, in their superstitious enthusiasm for remote an'd 
subtle influences in nature, were wont to say much of the in- 
fluence of the stars upon the births and fates of men. There 
are, however, stars which have the greatest influence upon the 
lives of those who are about to see the light of day, namely, the 
dispositions of their mothers. In this respect, we are justified in 
asserting that Jesus was bom under the happiest star. Mary's 
frame of mind seems to have been a wonderfully elevated one, 
a continuous inspiration. This inspiration, however, was, in con- 
formity with its circumstances, of the profoundest kind. The 
saintly pallor of priestly melancholy, and the joyful glow of 
royal victory, successively lit up her sacred countenance. The 
experiences of the mother under whose heart the Lord lay were 
so peculiar, and called forth such states of mind, that the holy 
vibration of her soul between deepest sorrow and sublimest joy, 
could not but communicate to His temperament the purest serious- 
ness and the profoundest happiness, blended in the wondrous 
harmony of a most sacred disposition. 

Mary had surrendered and entrusted herself to the care of 
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God in the great hour of her visitation. She was afterwards 
assured in spirit that she was a mother. It was impossible, how- 
ever, for her to conceal her experience from her betrothed, the 
carpenter Joseph. At all events, she could not leave Nazareth 
for months without discovering her condition to him. She 
might thereby have led him to misinterpret the reason of her 
journey, and have deceived him. In her peculiar situation, it 
seemed, moreover, a simple moral duty to initiate him into the 
mystery ; nay, to give him up, in case he could not share her 
faith. The communication would naturally be a test at a critical 
moment, a test of his faith. 

Joseph refused to believe her. He encountered the modest, 
but unshakeably firm virgin with decided doubt; the first 
Ebionite. He was, however, far more excusable than his suc- 
cessors, who reject all the testimony of God to the glory of 
Christ's origin. If he were to stand by Mary* he must be able 
to answer for her ; for this, however, he needed direct testimony 
from God. At all events, he would not receive her without 
such authentication. The only thing he conceded, was an alle- 
viation of the form of separation. According to Israelite law, a 
betrothed man was obliged to honour his betrothed as a wife, if 
he desired to separate from her. He might not put her away 
without giving her a writing of divorcement. In giving this 
writing of divorcement, he had, however, the choice between 
two forms. He might therein state the reasons for which 
he put away his wife, might state her guilt, and thereby expose 
her to public shame ; or ht might keep his reasons to himself, 
and thus put her away without reproach. Joseph was a just 
man, and decided upon the latter form of putting Mary away. 
The words, he was a jiLst man^ are usually taken to mean, he 
was a kind one. But this is unconsciously to assume that, in 
every case, extreme harshness is extreme justice ; a false assump- 
tion. If Joseph would have put Mary away without reproach 
because he was just, we learn from this circumstance that he 
had a tender conscience, and could not dare publicly to accuse 
Mary as guilty. In the inmost depths of his heart her image 
found an advocate ; it had acquired a veneration which now raised 
a doubt against his suspicions. Hence he could only say that 
he would have nothing to do with her ; but his feeling of justice 
prevented him from accusing her. The gloss which would here 
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give to the word just the sense of kind^ destroys the whole point 
of the narrative. The Virgin did not need to entreat from 
.Joseph's compassion that he should put her away without re- 
proach, she could expect it from his justice ; and it was precisely 
his delicate perception of what was just in this case, which made 
his justice so honourable.^ 

Mary then stood alone. Mistaken and rejected by her be- 
trothed, she had the prospect of bringing up her child amidst 
the scorn of the Nazarenes, which would, in her position, be 
abundantly bestowed upon her, even if Joseph dismissed her 
without reproach. The most tender maidenly feeling that ever 
blushed upon a human countenance, was threatened with un- 
limited misconception and disgrace. But her heart was firm ; she 
had offered up her life to God ; she was sure of His guidance 
and assistance. Under her circumstances, however, she could 
not continue in Nazareth. It was the effect of the promise which 
was gladdening her soul, that turned her desires towards the 
hill country of Judah. Upon its heights a light was shining 
for her : her kinswoman Elisabeth, with whose wonderful con- 
dition she was acquainted. If there were yet one being on earth 
who would not misconceive and reject her, it must be Elisabeth, 
who had been called by the Lord as well as herself. Following, 
therefore, the impulse of her heart, Mary set out for the hills of 
Judah. They who have felt the rapid transition from unspeak- 
able sorrow to peace, in a soul which must bring before God, 
and merge in God's appointment, its whole world, its very life ; 

1 [It ought here to be observed, that the order of events hare proposed 
by the author has been approved by few, if any, but Kiggenbach (p. 169). 
It is scouted with his usual vehemence by Tischendorf, who says (^S^. 
Evan. pnef. xzi.) : ^ Falsissimam esse Langii interpretationem verbomm. 
Matt. i. 18, unde ipsam Mariam Josepho rem communicasse concludit, jam 
recte docuit Ebrardus.' But Ebrard himself seems to be as iar wrong as 
Lange, for, founding on the traditional law that virgins were never allowed 
to travel, he supposes that her journey to the hill country did not take place 
till after her marriage. Lichtenstein (Lehensgeschichte J. C. p. 77) questions 
whether this law applied to virgins betrothed, and very justly appeals to 
Luke i. 56 in proof that on her return it was still her own and not Joseph's 
house she went to. Every unprejudiced reader would infer from Luke L 39 
that Mary's visit to Elisabeth immediately followed the annunciation, no 
event of importance intervening (certainly not such things as Ebrard sup- 
poses). She went * in haste ' to her natural adviser, her female relative. 
See the sensible and delicate remarks of EUicott (HuL Lee, 51). — Ed.] 
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they who have, in some decisive moment of their life, felt that 
nameless and blessed melancholy or godly sorrow, whose em- 
blem is the white rose,— can form some idea of the disposition in 
which the lonely and rejected Mary, so poor, and yet so rich in 
the happy secret of her heart, took her journey of about four 
days towards her longed-for destination. This journey was not 
perhaps entirely in accordance with the forms of Old Testament 
decorum ; but the reality of the cross she bore, bestowed upon 
her a New Testament liberty. Nothing can make a man bear 
more proudly and firmly the world's misjudgment, than the con- 
sciousness of that highest honour, the bearing of reproach for 
God's sake. It was under great and heavy anxiety of mind that 
Mary hastened towards her destination, like a ship, threatened 
with tempest, setting full sail for the harbour. Upon this 
journey she would pass the hill of Golgotha. The nearer she 
drew to the dwellmg of the aged priest, the more must the ques- 
tion have arisen in her heart : Will thy innocence and thy faith 
here find an asylum ; wilt thou here find a heart that under- 
stands thy vocation and thy way? 

We are not surprised that her salutation should burst from 
her overburdened heart at her very entry, and seek out her friend 
in her house. It was the cry of need, or rather the painful ex- 
clamation of excited confidence yearning for love, with which 
the misunderstood Virgin sought for a welcome from her friend, 
the urgent demand of the highly exalted suppliant for the sym- 
pathy of a consecrated and initiated heart, a heart which could 
believe the miracle. Certainly a special electric force of sorrow 
and of faith lay in this exclamation. Elisabeth knew the voice 
before she saw Mary ; she felt the shock of its tones, her child 
leaped beneath her leaping heart,she understood herfriend's frame 
of mind, and felt what kind of welcome she stood in need of. 

The outpouring of the Spirit, in which Mary was living, came 
upon her soul, and she exclaimed with a loud voice : * Blessed art 
thou among women I and blessed is the fruit of thy womb ! And 
whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come 
to me ? For, lo, as soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded 
in my ears, the babe leaped in my womb for joy. And blessed 
is she that believed* : for there shall be a performance of those 
things which were told her from the Lord.' 

To every messenger of God, who has at any time some 
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great message, some instruction, or announcement from God to 
bripg, the misconception which he has generally to endure at 
first, is a heavy trial. It is difficult to maintain the heart's 
assurance of a revelation, which has as yet obtained no citizen- 
ship in the world, against the antipathy of the world and the 
reproach of fanaticism. Hence the first echo of recognition, of 
acknowledgment, which the misunderstood prophet finds in the 
world, is to his heart like a greeting from heaven, a seal of Ms 
assurance, a sacrament. Thus was Mary now raised, as it were, 
by the greeting of her friend, from the depths of the grave to 
heaven. The joy of faith, so long repressed by sadness and 
sore anxiety, burst forth, and she rejoiced aloud in a glad song 
of praise.^ * My soul doth n^agnify the Lord, and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. For He hath regarded the 
lowliness of His handmaiden.' Thus does she be^, and then 
her song of praise streams forth in announcements which may 
be regarded as expressive of the form which the Gospd had 
attained in her heart. 

All men receive one and the same Gospel. And yet the 
Gospel is different to each, and takes a special form from the 
disposition and circumstances of each individual. When the 
atonement is viewed and represented only in its generality, 
without taking into account its reference to the actual state of 
the individual man, t.^., to the manner in which it annuls the 
special curse of his life, the Gospel is made an abstraction, and 
is not viewed in the fulness of its results. It is highly instruc- 
tive and elevating to see how the Gospel, at the very beginning 
of the New Testament, assumes in each redeemed soul the 
aspect of a special glory. To Simeon, the atonement becomes 
the assurance of a happy departure ; while the aged Anna for- 
sakes her solitude, and goes about as an evangelist amon^ the 
pious in Jerusalem. It is with true womanly feeling^that Mary 
says : * All generations shall call me blessed.' But this is not 
because of what she is, but because of the great things the 
Lord, whose name is holy, has done for her. She next pro- 

> If the Evangelist here makes no remark upon Mar/s state of mind, as 
he did upon that of Elisabeth, this testifies to his sense for the delicate 
distinctions involved in the actual event. For Mwry's state of mind, from 
the period of the conception, was a constant dwelling in the fulness of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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claims the great laws of His kingdom. He scatters the proud. 
He puts down the mighty from their seats, He exalts them of 
low degree. He fills the hungry with good things, He sends the 
rich empty away. He has now helped His servant Israel, remem- 
bering His everlasting covenant with Abraham and his seed. 

As a lowly daughter of the house of David, Mary had often, 
and more than ever during her journey from Nazareth to the 
town of Zacharias, experienced the lot of the poor, the despised, 
the oppressed, and especially of those rejected ones who bear in 
their hearts the nobility of a higher vocation, of deeper reflec- 
tion, and greater devotedness of life. She must, during this 
joutney, have looked upon herself as a princess of such rejected 
ones. But now, through the greeting of her friend, she attained 
a higher assurance, that the grace of God had very highly ex- 
alted and would glorify her. She now saw the whole world 
glitter in the sunshine of that grace which raises the rejected ; 
that realm of glory to which God elevates the humble and 
lowly was now displayed before her eyes. She had a presenti- 
ment of the Good Friday and Easter Day of her Son. 

Some have insisted that Mar/s song of praise is derived from 
that of Hannah (1 Sam. i.). But the two songs only need to 
be compared to arrive at the conviction that Mary's is thoroughly 
original; although.it shows, by certain free reminiscences, that, 
as a pious Israelite woman, she was acquainted with the song of 
Hannah, who had been in a condition somewhat similar. It 
has, further, been asserted, that songs of praise, such as these, 
are not directly produced among the events of actual life, but 
are only the artistic reproduction of that life. But here it may 
be asked, how much poetic power may be attributed to hiunan 
life! For Christologists who recognise the ideal height of 
humanity in the history of Jesus, it is certain that the poetry 
with which human life is everywhere else penetrated, as the ore 
is by the precious metal, could not but appear here in its pi;irest 
state. There are countries where the vine grows wild, countries 
where roses are indigenous, countries where song is the natural 
expression of joyful emotion; and here we have found that 
elevated region, where the hymn comes forth in its perfect 
form, in the midst of actual life.^ 

^ They who have witnessed the exaltation of great characters in impor- 
tant circumstances, will comprehend this incident in its essential features. 
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Mary remained three months with her friencL That she 
should have stayed so long, and yet have left without waiting 
till Elisabeth's delivery, points to a change in her relations with 
Joseph. As the absent always become more dear, and the dead 
perfect, so did the image of Mary grow fairer in his mind after 
her departure. The impression which she had made upon him 
was one so pure and holy, that the Spirit of God would increas- 
ingly justify it to his mind. He must now have considered him- 
self blameable, nay, harsh, and a conflict must have arisen Within 
him. Such a state of mind was the immediate cause of the 
revelation now vouchsafed unto him. 

Even a dream may become the instrument of a divine com- 
munication. In circumstances when the daily life of pious men 
is devoted more to the concerns of the world, the susceptibility 
of their minds for divine things would be more easily concen- 
trated during the season of night, as the night violet emits its 
fragrance during the darkness. In this case, dreams become, in 
critical circumstances, a mirror for the reflection of divine visions. 
It was also natural that Joseph, the worthy artisan, should re- 
ceive his revelations in dreams. The directions he received so 
agitated him, that he awoke, and communicated to him such 
. assurance, such an impulse to set his misconceived bride at rest, 
that rising from sleep, he immediately sought her out This 
seems clearly enough to point to a journey. He< arose early in 
the morning, brought her home * to her house' (Luke i. 56), and 
treated her till her delivery witlf reverential tenderness, as one 
dedicated to a more exalted destiny. Thus did the Lord, in due 
time, reward the confidence of Mary, and preserve her honour. 
This fact was, at the same time, a great victory won by the 

In this passage Christianity and poetry change places before those criticB 
who deny the historical reality of the poetry for the sake of opposing the 
historical reality of primitive Christianity. Even poetry must reject such 
critics and their dicta, as proceeding from a region where the beautiful is not 
true, and the true not beautiful. [' The critics seem to miscalculate, even 
on psychological principles, the efifect on them of events like these, which 
assured them that the long-sought salvation of Grod was now about to 
appear, and that its pledges were already before their eyes.^ — ^Mill, Mythical 
Interp. p. 116. All that this forcible and learned writer says upon the 
subject-matter of these hymns, as well as his whole refutation of the objec- 
tions to these early chapters of the Gospels, will abundantly repay perusal. 
-Ed.] 
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Gospel over ancient precept in the heart of the carpenter. The 
miracles of the New Testament times penetrated his lower life, 
and elevated him to true Israelite feeling. In intercourse with 
Mary, he also found his blessing, his gospel. The childhood of 
the great Prince of man and the Redeemer of the world was to 
be passed under the care and protection of an honest artisan. 
Thus was mere worth ennobled, and the dignity of handicraft 
honoured in its inner relation to the true purposes of the king- 
dom of God. The priest brought up the King's herald, but the 
artisan protected with his honest hand the great King Himself 
during the tender years of childhood. 

It was at about this time that Elisabeth brought forth her 
promised son. The wonderful nature of this event, her happi- 
ness, which proclaimed the mercy of God, spread great joy 
among her kinsfolk and neighbours. When the child was eight 
days old, the festival of his circumcision was kept. The guests 
were anxious to give him the name of Zacharias ; but his mother 
Elisabeth earnestly opposed it. Zacharias was appealed to for 
decision ; by signs he asked for a writing-table, and then wrote 
the name of John ! the favour of God, the pledge of Gods favour. 
With this announcement his soul was freed from the reproach 
which had oppressed it, his tongue from the mysterious ethic 
tie or ban by which it had been enchained. 

The song of praise which Zacharias now uttered had been 
so gradually and certainly matured in his soul, that, like Mary, 
he could not forget it again. His song pointed out the form of 
his faith ; it was the expression of the Gospel as it resounded 
within his own heart. It was a truly priestly view that Zacha- 
rias took of the reconciliation and glorification of the world in 
the advent of Messiah. The coming Christ appeared to him as 
the true altar of safety, the refuge of His people. In future, the 
people of God, delivered from their enemies, would be ever at 
liberty to perform the true, real service of God, the worship 
which would glorify Him. This was the delight of his priestly 
heart. But it was the delight of his paternal heart that his child 
should be the herald of the Lord, in whom grace was to appear 
even to those who sat in darkness and the shadow of death. 
Such is the matter of his song of praise. 

And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit. The 
youthful Nazarite grew up to his calling in the lonely hill coun- 
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try. The time was soon to come when he would be shown to 
and proclaim a vast effect upon the whole nation of Israel. 

NOTES. 

1. When critics insist (comp. Strauss, Leben Jesu i. 165) 
that the angel must have brought to Joseph in a dream a reve- 
lation connected with that formerly communicated to Mary, 
must have reproached Joseph with his unbelief, and have thought 
it superfluous to tell him the name of the child, having already 
done so to Mary, they speak unintentionally for the reality of 
the said communications. For it is not in the nature of a dieam 
to maintain a practical appearance. If, then, a revelation 
should take the form of a dream, it must renounce the condition 
of practicality. It must also renounce conformity to the law 
of economy, and to that prudence of critics which would rather 
blend several dream-visions in one (id, p. 261). Criticism would 
rather have depicted practical dreams. But in so doing it would 
have destroyed the nature of the dream.' Macbeth ^ slays holy 
sleep ;' criticism, the holy dream. 

2. Strauss makes an inaccurate quotation when he says, ^ It 
is quite cleigr that evpiOt) iv yaarpl ixpvaa (Matt. i. 18) points 
to a discovery without Mary's acquiescence.' The passage runs, 
evpiOrj iv yaarpl e)(pvaa etc irvevfuno^ arylovy — she was found 
with child of the Holy Ghost Was this found without Mary's 
acquiescence ? What justified the author in omitting the closer 
definition of the sentence ? 

3. Strauss and Bruno Bauer insist upon pressing upon Luke 
i. 14 the view, that the leaping of the babe in her womb first 
revealed to Elisabeth that Mary was selected to be the mother 
of the Messiah. On the other hand, they combat the notion 
that the emotion of the mother would, by the effect it produced 
upon her organism, occasion the leaping of the child. Accord- 
ing to this assumption, the text would have run : As soon as the 
unborn child heard the salutation, it leaped. Elisabeth hears 
the salutation — Mary's salutation : can any one deny her emo- 
tion I The child leaps : can any one deny the connection of. its 
leaping with its mother's emotion I Elisabeth views this leap- 
ing in the poetic element of her own frame of mind, and this 
sublime, transparent, healthy poetry is transformed into a super- 
naturalistic formula, according to which the movement of the 
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unborn child is said to reveal to its mother the dignity of Mary. 
This text is thus made to say, that the mother understood no- 
thing of the spirit of the salutation ; that the fruit of her body 
understood it immediately ; and then that the leaping of this 
fruit of the same mother who found nothing in the salutation of 
her friend, was a plain revelation to her that this friend should 
bring forth the Messiah. 



SECTION VI. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS AT BETHLEHEM. 

(Luke ii.) 

When Mary already saw the time of her approaching delivery 
at hand, she had occasion to travel to Bethlehem with her husband. 

The occasion was a civil duty. According to the command 
of the government, which had ordained a taxation of the in- 
habitants of Palestine, Joseph was obliged to betake himself to 
Bethlehem, the town of his family, to be there registered accord- 
ing to his name and property. Mary was also, subject to this 
registration.* According to the Gospel (vers. 1 and 2), this tax- 
ing was decreed by the Eniperor Augustus; it was the first 
which had taken place in Judea, and happened when Cyrenius 
was governor in Syria. 

We here encounter a great and much canvassed difficulty.^ 
How, it is first asked, could Augustus decree this taxing in 
Palestine, when king Herod, though dependent upon Kome, 

* That the words with Mary^ etc., Luke ii. 5, relate much more naturally 
to the immediately preceding words, to he taxedy than to the preceding expres- 
sion he went up^ is evident even from the construction of the sentence. But 
when the parenthesis is made, and ha ro ttvoti etinov referred to Joseph alone, 
this is easily explained. It needed not to be remarked of Mary that she was 
descended from David, this being patent to Christian consciousness ; while 
it was necessary to notice the fact, that Joseph was so descended. 

^ On the whole question of the census, compare the excellent remarks of 
Ebrard, Gospel History 136. [Or the very useful work of Andrews, Life of 
our Lord, pp. 66-74 (Lond. 1863) ; or Fairbaim^s Hermeneutical Manual, 
p. 461 ; or Davidson's Introduction, pp. 206-214.— Ed.] 
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still governed the country t And how comes Cyrenius to be 
mentioned, who, according to Josephos, did not come to Pale- 
stine till about ten years later, and that in order to complete the 
taxing? It is further asked, Why were Mary and Joseph 
obliged to travel to Bethlehem, when a Roman enrolment re- 
quired no such change of locality? And finally, Why was 
Mary obliged to accompany her husband on this journey? 

We must first repeat, that we consider Mary the authority 
for the history of Jesus' childhood. It is probable that Luke 
had a narrative by her of the journey to Bethlehem, which he 
introduced into his own work. In this narrative Mary would 
express herself according to the political views of an elevated 
female mind, overlooking the immediate authors of a public 
measure, and referring it to that supreme power which, though 
it kept in the background, was actually its author. Herod, the 
dependent prince, disappeared from the view of the narrator, 
who, from the point of view afforded by mental observation of 
the state of the world, was contemplating the source of the great 
political measures taking place in Palestine. Hence, in grand 
and womanly style, she named the Emperor Augustus as the 
originator of the decree of Herod, that a census should take 
place in Palestine.^ 

Luke, the compiler of the narrative, would not, in his earnest 
truthfulness, alter this account. He knew, however, that this 
taxing formed part of a general uiidertaking, first completed by 
Cyrenius some years afterwards. He therefore inserts, by way 
of correction, the words: The taxing itself took place when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria.* Subsequently the word avrfi^ 

^ If, for instance^ a Westphalian woman were to speak of a levy of troops 
in her country in the year 1810, she would very probably say, The Emperor 
Napoleon commanded it, although, from politic views, it had issued imme- 
diately from the dependent king Jerome. — Mary likewise comprised the 
single taxing which Herod decreed with the general kind of taxing which 
proceeded from the government of Augustus. The expression, all the world, 
iruaa 19 oUovfctpn^ can never be limited to Palestine alone, not to mention the 
fact that a decree of the Emperor Augustus is here spoken of (comp. Strauss, 
Leben Jesu^ p. 228). Hebrew national feeling very clearly expresses the 
contrast between the Holy Land and the whole earth ; an olxovfAivn referring 
merely to Palestine, cannot then be imagined from this point of view. 

' [Even though this explanation were necessary, the words of Luke do 
not admit of it ; because he gives us to understand that whatever the «ixo- 
ypot^i was, — ^whether a taxation, or an enrolment preparatory to taxation, — 
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whose signification was no longer understood^ was read avrrjj t.e., 
instead of : the taxing itself — ^this taxing.^ That king Herod 
could not but allow the organic movements which took place in 
the Romish state* to prevail in his realm, was but natural.* It 
was quite in accordance with the character of the times that a 

it was effected at the time of this journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem. 
They went up dToypa^tff^ui (ii. 8-6), not to accomplish something which 
might be separated ten years from the dToypet(pii, but for itself ; and it was 
this, this d'ToypM^i accomplished by their visit to Bethlehem, which was at 
the same time accomplished under Oyrenius. So that whether we read »vtv 
or mm, we cannot interpose a number of years between ver. 3, when all 
went to be taxed, and ver. 2, when the taxing was made. But, as is now 
very well known, there is no necessity for interposing any interval between 
the decree and its fulfilment, between the birth of Jesus and the government 
of Cyrenius. The investigations of Zumpt have made it appear almost cer- 
tain that Oyrenius was twice governor of Syria, viz., from .750-753, as well 
as from 760-765. This is exhibited in his Essay De Syria Romanorum pro- 
vincial in voL ii. of his Comment. Epigraph, ad Antiq, Rom. pertinent, 
Berlin 1854. A summary of his results may be seen in Alford, Lichtenstein, 
or Andrews. — Ed.] 

^ We believe that the above statement corroborates the hypothesis of 
Paulus, which has hitherto merely stood upon its own merits, even without 
giving the origin of the change of uvrn into euhn* The view that the second 
verse is a gloss, is a gratuitous assertion, and one which is so much the worse, 
as not answering its purpose, since the decree of Csesar Augustus still re- 
mains in the first verse. This applies also to the assertion that xpoirn stands 
for 'rpoTipa(aQQ Tholuck, Die Glaubwurdigkeit, etc., p. 182). At all events, 
it does not explain the first verse at all, and the second only in a very forced 
manner. The hypothesis that Cyrenius came once into Palestine ten years 
before he was governor of Syria, endowed with extraordinary powers for the 
execution of this taxing, and that iiytpMiPtvorros refers to these extraordinary 
powers, and not to his government of the province, is the most improbable 
of all. For the word must, at all events, relate to Syria, and may conse- 
quently designate only the Prseses Syrix (see Strauss, L 233). In any case, 
an exegete should decide whether ho will make decided use of any one ex- 
pedient ; and to connect different expedients through an apologetic economy, 
is certainly not allowable. 

' According to Suetonius and Dio Cass., Augustus carried on registration 
during his whole life (comp. Riegler, dasLeben Jem 313) ; and according to 
Tacitus (Anal, i. 11), left behind him the result of these labours in a state 
paper. Compare what Tholuck adduces in Die Glaubwurdigkeit, etc., from 
Savigny on the general census in the time of Augustus, and Neander^s quo- 
tation from Cassiodorus, p. 22. 

* The taxing of Cyrenius (d'roypu^n) of which Josephus speaks, Antiq. 
18, 1, is more accurately defined as an diFinlpbinvtq, and may consequently 
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registration should take place. But when a king instituted such 
a taxing, the Jewish national fe^ng would oblige him to cany 
it out according to Hebrew genealogical order.^ Is it still asked, 
why Mary accompanied Joseph ? We do not know for certain 
whether she was obliged to be personally present at the enrol- 
ment ; it is probable that, as a virgin, she desired to represent 
the house of her father.' At all events, the expression of the 
Evangelist seems to point out, that she was subjected to the same 
ceremony as her husband. Thus much, however, is quite cer- 
tain, that there was no law which obliged her to remain at home. 
She was now more than ever in need of the care of Joseph. But 
not this circumstance alone would impel her to decide oil accom- 
panying him. Her heart yearned towards Bethlehem. This town 
had of late become the object of her earthly desires. We cannot 
be surprised if the theocratic life in her bosom should have made 
the beloved city of her fathers, the object of sacred desire to her 
maternal feelings. A wish henceforth to dwell there might 
already have been matured in her mind, since after her return 
from Egypt she and Joseph were at first resolved upon so doing. 

aBSume that foundation of every taxation, the registration of names. Avr^ 
also seems to point to this contrast. According to Tacitos, Annal. L iL, 
Augustus had procured registers of the forces of kings in alliance with Rome. 
This is a striking proof that he was the originator of the registrations taken 
by the allied kings, and consequently by Herod, though they might not be 
carried on according to Roman forms. The census of Gyrenius does not 
accord with the description of such registrations. Hence the remark of 
Strauss (p. 230) against the signification of the passage adduced from Taci- 
tus is of no force. 

' Comp. Joseph. Antiq. 18, 1 ; Acts y. 87. On the Jewish form of enrol- 
ment, comp. Ebrard, p. 137, where he cursorily mentions the contradiction 
into which Strauss has here betrayed himself. 

^ It has been supposed (Olshausen, Commentary i. 119) that Mary, as an 
heiress of property in Bethlehem, was ol^ed to undertake this journey. If 
she were an heiress, she would have been obliged, according to Num. xxxvi., 
to marry into her own family. But it does not follow that her husband 
(comp. Nehem. vii. 63) must have been received into her family, and have 
taken her name, and still lees that the wife must necessarily be enrolled. In 
the consideration of this passage, it has been overlooked that, as yet, Mary 
was only betrothed, and consequently personaUy represented her own line, 
perhaps that of Heli, especially if she were an orphan. Thus the danghters 
of Zelophehad had, undoubtedly, represented their father at a numbering 
of the people (Num. xxxvi. 2). In this case, Mary would certainly be entered 
as a virgin daughter of her house. 
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The poetic glory of the city of David could have beamed more 
brightly in no Jewish heart than in hers^ especially at this time, 
when die hope of David's hoose was reflected in the happy anti- 
cipations and yearning of her mind. If the life of the child 
were reflected in the life of the xpother, wondrous poetic, child- 
like, and elevated desires would arise within her. Bethlehem 
was Mary's desire.^ The travellers had not been long in Beth- 
lehem when the hour of Mary's delivery arrived, and she brought 
forth her firatrbom son? According to an ancient^ tradition, 
reported by Justin Martyr, the place of the nativity was a cave, 
still shown in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem.* It is very pos- 
sible that this building leant against the side of a hill. Others 
suppose that it was in the manger of the caravanserai of Beth- 
lehem that the child was bom.^ A caravanserai, however, would 
be a place entirely inappropriate for such an event as a birth. 
The usual representations would have us seek the new-bom 
Saviour in a stable. The Evangelist distinguishes the manger 
(or the stall, (fydrvri) as a separate place from the inn {Kon-aKujia). 
In Palestine, as in all patriarchal districts, there are huts in 
which the boundaries between the stable and the room, the 
dwelling of man and the dwelling of the cattle, are not very 
clearly defined. In such a hut this noble pair seem to have 
found a shelter. 

The contrast between the eternal majesty and lowly appear- 
ance of Christ has ever struck mankind, edified Christendom, 

^ The asBumptioD that a pregnant woman would not travel with her 
husband to a distant place, unless she also had been summoned, and that her 
journey is uncertain in the same degree as this summons is' uncertain, is 
too naive to need discussion. If the critics who attack this text could by 
any means prove that a woman was forbidden to undertake such a journey, 
they might argue against ihe internal truth of the narrative with better 
success. 

* Luke ii. 7. 

8 [Justin^s words are : * Since Joseph had not where to lodge in that 
town, he rested in a certain cave (<r^>»x«/« nvV) close by it. And so it was,' 
etc. MaundreU complains (Early Travels, p. 478) that almost everything of 
interest is, in the Holy Land, represented as having been done in grottoes, 
even where the circumstances of the action require places of another nature. 
Matt. ii. 11 is not decisive on the point, because by that time room may 
have been found in the house, or because the house may have included a 
cavern behind, as described by Thomson (Land and Book 645). — Ed.] 

* Comp. Ammon, Leben Jem, p. 202, and others. 
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and exercised a sanctifying influence upon the world. The 
Prince of heaven^ though rich, became poor, to make our poor 
world rich. That the Son of Gbd should have appeared in such 
poverty, glorifies, on one hand, His divinity, on the other, human 
poverty. Divine love appears in its most surprising aspect in 
this submission to humanity. Humanity, even in a state of 
poverty, thus becomes sacred. The child in the manger is not 
exposed to poverty of mind because He b so poor in outward 
circumstances. His mother calls His name JesuSj Gods salva- 
tion for the world. This glorification of poverty is at the same 
time a glorification of human nature itself. How far has the 
modem view of the world sunk in the tendency of many minds, 
below this Christian view of life 1 When poverty is cursed, the 
honour of free human personality is unconsciously cursed. 
Christ is the child of a poor traveller, bom upon a journey, and, 
according to common ideas, in extreme want. He was first 
cradled in a manger. Yet Christ saved and infinitely enriched 
the world. 

But it is not only the contrast of the ideal elevation of Christ 
with the lowliness of this scene of His birth which is thus striking, 
but also the relations in which the historical elevation of the holy 
family stands to its first entrance into the history of the world. 

The carpenter Joseph, under whose care and civil fatherhood 
Jesus was placed, according to the counsel of God, was de- 
scended from the house of David. The Evangelist Matthew 
has given us his genealogy in a solemn and significant compila- 
tion, in a symmetrical arrangement of circumstances, signi- 
ficantly expressing the tragic course of David's line. After the 
first fourteen generations, the line attains to kingly dignity. In 
the next fourteen, it fills the high position of the royal house. 
In the last fourteen, we see its fall from secular royal dignity ; 
and Mary's husband, the carpenter, as foster-father of the poor 
yet royal child, stands at the close of this series. ^ 

^ The first series numbers fourteen members, including David ; the second 
fourteen, including Jeconias ; the third only thirteen, including Christ. It 
is impossible to suppose an error of computation in so definite a calculation. 
If, then, one is really found, it must be considered as intentional, and as 
pointing to some omitted member. Some have sought to render it complete 
by assuming that the Jeconias before the captivity was replaced by anoth^ 
Jeconias from among his brethren, — t.e., a relation who, according to the 
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Mary also was of the tribe of Judah. Many have indeed 
believed her to have been of the tribe of Levi, because she is 
described (Luke i. 36) as a relation of Elisabeth, who was of 
the race of Aaron. Israelites were, however, allowed to marry 
into other than their paternal tribes (Num. xxxvi. 2). The 
mother, therefore, of Elisabeth might have descended from the 
family of Mary,^ or the relationship might have existed in some 
other manner. The Apostle Paul decidedly says of Christ, that 
He was of the house of David (Rom. i. 3). In the English 
version of the history of the annunciation, it is said of Christ, 
The Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of His father 
David (Luke i. 32) — a promise which, being addressed to Mary, 
by whom He was to be brought forth, must here be understood 
in a genealogical sense. And her union with Joseph is in ac- 
cordance with this. Joseph was of the race of David ; a circum- 
stance leading to the conclusion that Mary was also descended 
from that king. For the marriage between Joseph and Mary 
exhibits very plainly the patriarchal characteristic of being 
caused by family relations. It would be far more difficult to 
comprehend, if regarded as a purely ideal and free one between 
"Children of different tribes. Hence it has from the very first 
been natural to regard the genealogy given by Luke as that of 
Mary. 

The sole difficulty presented by this view, is the fact that 
Levirate law of marriage, raised up seed to his brother after the captivity. 
(Compare Riegler, Lehen Jesu ChrisH^ p. 444.) But it would be contrary 
to the law of Levirate in such cases to count the same name twice. Even 
Riegler does not resort to this expedient, but supposes the omission of one 
member. Since Mary is in this genealogy mentioned after Joseph as the 
mother of Jesus, it is probable that its compiler, by his evident omission of 
the fourteenth member, was desirous of leading to a view of the unique 
significance of Mary in this genealogy. Compare my essay Ueher den 
geschichtlichen Charakter, etc., p. 54 ; Ebrard, p. 151. Strauss^s remark, that 
if Mary is counted, Thamar must be counted also, and Joseph left out, ignores 
the fact that Thamar^s place is supplied by her husband, and that Joseph 
forming an independent member in his genealogy cannot be omitted. But 
neither can the calculation proceed immediately from him to Christ, unless 
an error is to be established. On the omission of single generations, comp. 
Ebrard, p. 152. It cannot be thought surprising if , in a genealogy founded 
on symmetrical principles, single generations are passed over. 

1 Neander thinks (Leben Jesu ChrisH^ p. 20, note) that Elisabeth may 
well have sprung from the tribe of Judah. The passage Luke i. 5, however, 
speaks too decidedly to the contrary. 
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the names of Zembbabel and Salathiel appear in both lines. This 
maj, however, be explained by a temporary coincidence of the two 
genealogies, resulting from the ordinance of the Levirate law of 
marriage.^ On the other hand, this view is peculiarly adapted 
to remove many more important difficulties. It offers the most 
simple explanation of the differences between the two genea- 
logical tables, the turn of expression by which Luke designates 
Joseph as the merely ostensible father of Chrbt, and the carry- 
ing back of the line of Jesus to Adam. Luke, according to the 
character of his Gospel, was desirous of giving the genealogy of 
the Son of man. We cannot then but suppose that he obtained 
the genealogy of the mother of Jesus. He so far sacrifices to 
custom as to mention Joseph ; but the very manner in which this 
is done, points out his true relation to Jesus and Heli, the living 
means of connection between these latter being Mary. 

If Luke were, in his characteristic vein, announcing the 
nobility of mankind, when deriving the descent of Jesus from 
Adam, and the divinity of the origin of mankind, by referring 
the life of Adam to Qody everything would, in such a genealogy, 
depend upon the reality of the natural succession. Only the 
historical descent of the mother of Jesus could be of any im- 
portance in such a view of the genealogy of Jesus. In accord- 
ance with this supposition, even Jewish tradition has designated 
Heli as the father of Mary.* 

It was a sad and tragic circumstance, that the daughter of 
David, the mother of the King in whom that great promise 
concerning Bethlehem was to be fulfilled, * Whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting,' should return in so 
poor and unknown a condition to the cradle of her race. The 
country was already dependent upon the world-wide power of 
Rome ; the will of its emperor obliged this royal Jewish family 
to travel under the most trying circumstances, and brought them 
to the poor inn of Bethlehem, which suffered them to appear in 
a mendicant-like condition. The child whom Jewish anticipa- 
tion had adorned with all the splendour of supreme worldly 
power was bom ha a stable-like hut, and cradled in a manger, 
while the despotic Edomite sat upon the throne of His fathers, 
and governed Israel. 

* Ck)mp. Riegler, i. 444 ; Ebrard, p. 159. 

s Comp. W. Hoffmann, das Leben Jem, etc., p. 165. 
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But the new-bom babe was no pretender ; the old world was 
not His inheritance, but a new and lovelier world, which He 
brought with Him, in His heart. The tragic shadows falling 
in a worldly point of view upon the holy family, do but give 
greater brilliancy to that divine relationship and spiritual glory 
in which it announced and brought in a new future raised above 
the curse. The beginnings of this new world play, like celestial 
lights, with marvellous splendour around the hard cradle of the 
Holy Child, and glorify His appearing. 

NOTE. 

As far as the relation of the genealogies in Matthew and 
Luke to the doctrine of Christ's descent from David is concerned, 
it must first be firmly laid down, that this doctrine is entirely 
independent of their construction. In a genuine and powerful 
family tradition, the tradition is not supported by the genealogy, 
but the genealogy by the tradition. Such genealogies may, 
under special juridical occurrences, become decisive documents, 
but the tradition satisfies the unprejudiced disposition of the 
world. If the family of Mary had made legitimist pretensions 
to the crumbling throne of Herod, our 'criticism' would per- 
haps be justified, in taking upon itself the task of a herald's 
college and testing the genealo^es, and on the discovery of 
traces of a suspicious kind, in pronouncing them invalid or 
doubtful. But it must then have a thorough knowledge of the 
science of heraldry, and a feeling for those embellishments and 
methods of treatment by which genealogical trees are often some- 
what interrupted in their natural growth. Matthew seems to have 
been such a genealogist, in the highest historical style. The 
shadow of the curse and the light of the blessing play upon the 
whole of his genealogy. Luke, on the contrary, is a genealogist 
of the ideal style. With holy feeling does his genealogy trace 
the descent of Christ past David and Abraham to Adam. That 
Christ is the Son of man, the Son of Grod, and the Son of David, 
is the fundamental principle upon which both genealogies were 
written. 

That it is absurd to admit the idea of mythic genealogies in 
a Jewish family, is evident from an estimation of the fundamental 
relations of Israel. The difference between the genealogies in 
question, has indeed been explained in another manner than by 
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the fact that Luke communicates Mary's, and Matthew, Joseph's 
descent The hypothesis of Julius Af ricanus, according to which, 
both exhibit the descent of Joseph, which receives its twofold 
character through the parallel descent of two lines, in two 
Levirate marriages, has obtained much credit^ Apart, how- 
ever, from the other difficulties which this view presents, it may 
be remarked, that it would militate against the great precision 
always observed by the Jews in their treatment of genealogical 
relations, to suffer an illegitimate descent to figure in the presence 
of the legitimate one. 

On the composition and mutual relation of the genealogical 
tables, compare in W. Hoffmann's das Leben Jtsv^ etc., the 
instructive section, the Genealogy of Jesus, p. 148, which gives 
an ingenious explanation of the circumstance that duplicate 
names appear in Luke's genealogy, a phenomenon which Bruno 
Bauer has attempted to represent as bearing the impress of non- 
authenticity. The author ascribes Luke's genealogy to Mary. 
^ A genealogy of Joseph, adduced as a proof of the true human 
personality of Jesus, with the remark that he was not the true 
father of Jesus, and after the narrative of the supernatural 
conception, would have been utterly purposeless both to Jews 
and Gentiles ; and either an extremely perplexing or an insincere 
act would be ascribed to the author by insisting that among the 
Jews it was only customary to give the genealogy of the husband. 
It was not that this was customary, but it was so, when giving 
that of the woman, to insert in her place in the table the name 
of her husband, whether he were the actual father of her son 
or not.' 

^ [Besides being adopted by Winer and Meyer, the view that both gene- 
alogies belong to Joseph is hdd by most English scholars ; e,g,^ by Alford, 
Ellicott, Westcott, Fairbairn, and MilL The ancient opinions are given by 
Fairbaim (Herm. Man, p. 181), and perhaps the ablest discussion of the 
whole matter is that of Mill {Myth, Interp. p. 147, etc.)* Lord Arthur 
Hervey holds the same opinion, and has reproduced his work on the gene- 
alogies (Camb. 1853) in Smith's Bible Dictionary, The opposite opinion 
is, however, maintained not only by the author, but by Wieseler, Riggenbach, 
GresweU, Ebrard, and others. — Ed.] 
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SECTION VII. 
THE FIBST HOMAGE, OB THE SHEPHERDS AND THE WISE MEN. 

When the first man entered the world. Nature surrounded 
his childhood in all the glory and bloom of her paradisaic consti- 
tution. The appearance of the natural man was solemnized in 
a natural paradise.^ The spiritual man was also surrounded 
by a paradise when He entered the world — by a paradise homo- 
geneous to His nature, a paradise of New Testament dispositions. 
Of these dispositions He was Himself the principle. As the flower 
must be surrounded by its garland of leaves, and Adam by his pa- 
radise, so was the birth of Christ, the bodily manifestation of the 
Gospel, surrounded by a circle of inspired dispositions and reve- 
lations, of reflexes of the Gospel. The centre in which the union 
of divinity with humanity took place, spread around it a great 
vibration throughout the mental world ; the birth of the Messiah 
was that heavenly note which called forth wondrous responsive 
echoes from every messianically disposed heart. The Child in 
the manger was therefore glorified by a circle of Messianic reve- 
lations.^ 

Even on the holy night of Christ's birth, the shepherds of 
Bethlehem appeared in the abode of the £oly family. They 
greeted the Holy Child, and then related the marvellous occur- 
rence by which His importance had been made known to them. 
As they were keeping watch by night over their flocks in the 
fields, the angel of the Lord had appeared to them, and the glory 
of the Lord had shone round about them. The words point to 
a vision of the angel of the covenant ; the incarnation of God 
had itself shed its light upon their souls. The Gospel which the 
angel of the Lord proclaimed to them, was just the Gospel for 

^ Tbat we herewith deny the rude constructions of the origin of the first 
man which have arisen within the sphere of natural philosophy, and that, 
even in the philosophical interest of natural freedom, needs only a passing 
remark. 

' It may here be, once for all, remarked that our view is, that in the 
realm of primitive Christianity there is for every christological human dis- 
position a predisposing revelation, for every revelation a corresponding 
human disposition. The God-man could not but be surrounded by a peri- 
phery of the God-manlike. 
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these shepherds. He announced to them great joy to all na- 
tions : Christ bom in Bethlehem ; their shepherd-town honoured 
as the city of David ; the Saviour in the manger. Thereupon 
they heard the praises of the heavenly host. Their hearts were 
so exalted, their state of mind so raised above the world, that 
they were capable of hearing the hymns of heaven at the birth 
of Christ. This one occurrence, however, involves a threefold 
effect : glory to God is manifested in the highest ; earth obtains 
the peace of heaven ; among men the good-will in which God 
receives and blesses mankind, has personally i^peared.^ 

It may be said that the ancient festal song of the Christian 
Church, Allein Gott in der Hoh sei Ehry was derived from this 
revelation from heaven. As truly, too, may it be affirmed that 
it originated in the night-watches of the poor shepherds ; it is 
the shepherd-lay of the Christian world. 

Mary kept all these things in her deep, faithful heart, and 
pondered on them in holy meditation. 

After this strange homage, however, one still more striking 
was offered to the new-bom child, by the appearance of the Magi 
from the East. They probably arrived shortly after Christ's 
birth, during one of the following nights. This may be inferred 
from the circumstance, that they entered, as the Evangeli$t at 
least seems to say, during the night-season, when the stars were 
visible in the heavens. Such an arrival at so unwonted an hour, 
points to a household whose usual domestic arrangements are 
still suspended by the novelty of a birth. The whole context, 
too, of the history leads to this conclusion. With their appear- 
ance is connected the flight of Mary and Joseph into Egypt. 
But this cannot well be misplaced after the presentation of Jesus 
in the temple, if we consider the remark of the Evangelist 
(Luke ii. 39), that the parents of Jesus returned to Nazareth 
after this presentation, as a genuine one.' They fell down before 
the Child, who was the object of their unexampled and peculiar 
veneration, and offered Him gifts emblematic of their homage, 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

The guidance which led the Magi to the birth-place of 

> We leaye to exegesis the discussioii of the yarioua views on this subject. 
Our interpretation is founded on Eph. i. 5, 6, and other paasagos. 

* Even chronology leads to this view. Comp. Wieseler, ChronoL Synopse^ 
p. 49 ff., especially p. 65. 
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Christ, was a miracle of divine providence. It shows how that 
lore of truth by which noble and candid minds are impelled, 
contributes, under God's providence, to lead them with happy 
certainty to the true aim of their life, even if error should 
accidentally intermingle uncertain or oven false assumptions; 
nay, how the preponderance of the spirit of truth converts even 
error into a means of promoting their progress towards the goal 
of knowledge. 

The Magi, according to the original meaning of the word, 
were either Median, or especially Persian scholars. In those 
times, the Persian view of the world had spread abroad through 
Syria and Arabia, and ^ Magi was the general name given to 
travelling astrologers, conjurers, and soothsayers.'^ Wise men 
of those days were sometimes accustomed to make long journeys 
to seek the treasures of wisdom in distant lands. Hence it 
would not be surprising if tliese Magi came from the most 
remote parts. They may, however, probably have dwelt not 
very far from Palestine, especially if they came directly east- 
ward from Arabia to Bethlehem.* 

But how came these heathen philosophers to expect the 
Messiah? In answering this question, too much reliance has 
been placed upon an uncertain historical notice, while a great, 
certain, actual relation has been ignored. Suetonius, in his 
Life of Vespasian (c. iv.), relates that an ancient and definite 
expectation had spread throughout the East, that a ruler of the 
world would, at about that time, arise in Judea. Tacitus also 
similarly expresses himself {Hist, v. 13). It is, however, pro- 
bable^ that both derived this notion from a passage in Josephus 
(de bello Jud. vL 5, 4). Josephus relates of the Jews besieged 
in Jerusalem, that what most induced them to rebel, was an 
ambiguous oracle in their sacred writings, declaring that at that 
time one going forth from their country would govern the world. 
This, says Josephus, they referred to a native, though it mani- 

' So Winer on this article in his R, W,B. 

3 [On the yarious traditions regarding ^e wise men of the East, see 
Kitto, Lift of our Lord^ p. 113, etc. On the astrology of the Magi, see 
Mill, Myth, Interp, p. 299, etc.— Ed.] 

3 Coinp. Gieseler^s Kirchengesch. vol. i. p. 47 ; [and Ellicott's note on 
this point (Hist, Lect. 44), who thinks the imitation is not clearly made 
out. — Ed.] 
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festly points to Yespasian, who was summoned from Jndea to 
become emperor. Thus Josephus had merely the Messianic 
hopes of the besieged Jews in view^ though it was not without 
perfidy that he referred the Old Testament foundation of this 
hope to Vespasian. 

It is, however, a world-wide fact, that the fame of the temple 
had spread through all the East ;^ that the Jews, at the time of 
Christ, had already spread throughout the world ;^ and that their 
religion had gained proselytes among the noblest and most 
susceptible spirits of the day. Nothing is more easy to account 
for, than that there should be noble-minded inquirers in Arabia, 
Syria, or Persia, in whom a receptive disposition had been 
kindled by the Messianic hopes of Israel, as by a spark from 
God, and had awakened great, though dim hopes and desires. 
To such a class of minds belonged also those Greeks who, ac- 
cording to John's Gospel (xii. 20), desired to become acquainted 
with the Messiah. 

The Magi believed that they had received, in their native 
land, a sign that the King of the Jews, who had obtained in their 
view a religious significance, was bom. They had seen His star. 
If we suppose that they looked upon a star as the sign of the 
Messiah in an astrological sense, we must think of a constella- 
tion as directing them. The astrologer, as such, deals with a 
constellation, while in a constellation the chief matter is the 
relation in which one star stands to the others.* If this funda- 
mental principle of astrology had not been lost sight of, such 
various notions would not have been entertained concerning the 

^ [Tacitus says, in describing Jerusalem {Hist, v. 8), * lUic immensaB 
opulentisB templum/ etc. ; also in c. 5 he endeavours to account for what 
he speaks of as a well-known £act — ^ auct® Judseorum res.* — Ed.] 

2 [Schlegel mentions, in his Philosophy of History, that the Buddhist 
missionaries travelling to China, met Chinese sages going to seek the 
Messiah about the year 33 a.d. — Ed.] 

s Hence perhaps the expression, s» rri dpetroT^fi, Matt. ii. 2, is to be 
understood of the astrological definition of the starts rising. [Alford^s 
reasons for rendering these words * in the east,' are perhaps scarcely suf- 
ficient, though the reasons on the other side are possibly no more decisive. 
Neither do tichtenstein's references (p. 91) to Rev. vii. 2, xvi. 12, disprove 
the author's rendering, for in both those passages the defining ^x/ov is 
added. The note of Alford may, however, here be referred to as an admir- 
able summary of what is to be held regarding this star. — ^Ed.] 
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phenomenon of the Magi ; nor could it have been considered at 
one time a meteor, at another a comet, at another the exclusive 
appearance of a new star.^ Nor could it have been remarked 
that if a constellation of stars were here bieant, a star could not 
have been Spoken of. The astrologer has to do with a star 
which belongs to his hero ; the meaning, however, of this star is 
made known to him by the position it occupies in the constellation. 

The renowned astronomer Kepler has shown,' that in the 
year 747 after the building of Rome, a very remarkable triple 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn took place ; that in the spring 
of the following year, the planet Mars also was added to them ; 
and has declared it very probable, that an extraordinary star 
may have been added to these three superior planets, as happened 
in die year 1603. Kepler considers this remarkable conjunction 
to have been the star of the wL^e men. Ideler the chronologist 
further improved upon his view. Wieseler refers to it with the 
remark, that, according to a notice of Miinter, it is reported in 
the Chinese astronomical tables, that a new star appeared at a 
time corresponding with the fourth year before the birth of 
Christ. 

All chronological notices referring to the birth of Christ 
lead, according to Wieseler^s calculations, to the conclusion that 
Jesus was bom in the year 750 after the building of Rome 
(four years before the birth of Christ according to the ordinary 
computation), and most probably in the month of February. 
This conjunction, however, took place in the year 747 and 748, 
and therefore two years earlier. 

Hence the Magi undoubtedly looked upon one star of this 
conjunction as the star of the Messiah. If they consequently 
judged as astrologers, it does not follow that the result could 
not have corresponded with their view. It would be a terrible 
tenet concerning divine providence, to assert that it could not 
suffer a sincere love of truth to gain its end, if it should acci- 
dentally proceed on false or uncertain premisses. Astronomy, 
e.g.y certainly arose from astrology, chemistry from alchemy; 
and the Son of man Himself came, after the flesh, of the race of 
Adam. This star then actually became, by God's appointment, 

1 As, e.g., the author in his work, Ueher die geschkhtUche Charakter der 
canon. Evangelien. 

* Comp. Wieseler as above. 
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the Star of the Messiah to the Magi^ thongh the birth of the 
Messiah did not exactly coincide with this con junction, and thos 
proved itself to be reused above this constellation. It was to the 
Magi a sign ;* to the Church of Christ, however, it is a symbol 
that all true astronomy, all sincere inquiry, all the efforts of an 
earnest love of truth, conduce, under the guidance of God, to the 
highest knowledge, the knowledge of God in Christ.' 

The Magi indeed, as pilgrims seeking the new-bom Messiah, 
fell immediately into a false supposition. They sought Him in 
Jerusaletn, probably at the court of Herod himself. Their in- 
quiries electrified the Idumean, and his excitement soon spread 
through the veins of all the royal dependants in the capital. 

The tyrant quickly recovered himself, and formed his 
diabolical plan. He first assembled an ecclesiastical council,' 
and put to them the question where Christ should be bom. 
They referred him to the prophecy of Micah (v. 2),* and named 
Bethlehem. He then privately called for the Magi. He told 
them the birth-place of Christ, and requested them to inform 
him of the discovery of the Holy Child* With crafty prudence, 
however, he at the same time obtained accurate information 
concerning the time of the first appearance of the star.* He 

' [Augustin calls it the * magnifica lingua coeli/ — Ed.] 

2 A modem astrologer would perhaps proceed on the aasumption that 
Juj»ter might be designated the star of the eternal God, Jehovah, inasmuch 
as ZeoB might be regarded as the Grecian mutilation of the Jewish know- 
ledge of Jehovah ; a triple conjunction, therefOTe, of Jupiter, wiUi the ad- 
dition of Mars, would denote a threefold victory of the eternal God over the 
time or process Crod, and that in the sign of the fish, i.e., of the Church. 

^ Among the chief priests of this council were included those who pre- 
sided over the several orders of priests. 

4 The expression concerning the eternal ^ goings forth ' of the Bethlehem- 
itish ruler, is one of the most profound christological sayings of the Old 
Testament. The contrast lies in the facts, that the Ruler of Israel proceeds, 
on the one hand, from the extremely unimportant town of Bethlehem, on 
the other, from eternity. The Evangelist, in his vivid conception of the 
sense, has freely rendered the words, ' though thou be little,' by * thou art 
not the least.' 

^ The critic has no notion of this craftiness, when he supposes that this 
notice betrays the fact that the Evangelist invented this' circumstance with 
reference to the subsequent slaughter of the chOdren of Bethlehem. Still 
less does he perceive, that it would be a moral absurdity for so subtle 
a craftiness to make its next appearance in the aimless slaughter of the 
children. > 
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perhaps anticipated that he could not make sure of these pions 
philosophers, who most have appeared to him either as rebuking 
spirits or as suspicious enthusiasts. The pilgrims went their way. 
But the circumstance that they suffered themselves to be sent 
forth from Jeru3^em towards Bethlehem, testified to the super- 
natural assurance with which they had undertaken this journey. 
Their audience with the king seems to have deprived them of 
the greater part of the day. His manner and his directions very 
probably discouraged them. How should they find the Eang of 
the Jews in this small shepherd-town ? Night closed in upon 
their wanderings in a strange land ; but it brought them con- 
solation, for the star was again seen in the heights of heaven. 

If it seeded to them as though the star had travelled with 
them until it reached Christ's birth-place with them, and that it 
rested there, this enables us to understand the power and cer- 
tainty of this conviction. 

The critic, however, steps forward, and assures us that the 
stars pursue their own appointed courses. He gives us, by the 
way, a piece of astronomical information, which might make the 
high and mysterious understanding between the eyes of the 
stars and the stars of the eyes somewhat doubtful. But poets, 
and wise men of the East, and Christians often wander with the 
stars, and the stars with them. Must such happy beings be 
forbidden to speak in the language of the happy, that is^ poeti- 
cally ? When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding 
^reat joy. But how did they so quickly find the abode of the 
child ? asks the critic. Nay, but was not their condition peculiar ? 
How does the magnetic needle find the pole ? The magnetic 
needle is not made of wood. 

Probably the repulsive impression which must have been 
made by the gloomy Herod upon chosen souls like these, still 
continued to affect them, and became the more vivid the more 
it was contrasted with the bright image produced in their minds 
by the mother of Jesus. The remembrance of Herod's expres- 
sions, his injunction that they should bring him word where the 
young child was, might awaken and increase Within them a feel- 
ing of deep mistrust against him. Was it likely that they would 
conceal from Joseph the solicitude they felt? 

• Thus their own frame of mind predisposed them to receive 
a divine revelation in a dream. A vision of the night gave them 
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the direction they needed, and they returned to their homes by 
another route than Jerusalem. 

Joseph saw the deep seriousness with which they departed in 
an opposite direction. The excitement of his mind became the 
element in which the spark of divine revelation was kindled. 
The command of God was announced to him, that he must save 
the life of the miraculous Child committed to his keeping, by a 
flight into Egypt. 

NOTE. 

It is only a proof of the extraordinary confusion with which 
the myth-hypothesis has snatched at similarities in the Old 
Testament to incidents in the New, that the star of the Magi 
has been connected with the star of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17), 
and even derived therefrom. That star figuratively denotes 
the great King who should come forth from Israel, this is the 
heavenly sign of His birth. Critics are thus obliged to pass over 
the great difference between a metaphorical and a litend mean- 
ing, to catch at an appearance of the mythic. Comp. Hof mann, 
Weiasagung und ErfnUung^ Pt. 2, p. 57. Though later Jews 
cherished the expectation that the Messiah would be announced 
by a star, it does not follow that this was induced (as Strauss 
supposes, i. 272) by the prophecy of Balaam. The critic in 
question, however, makes this assumption, because he must other- 
wise have maintained that the supposed myth had been merely 
formed to favour rabbinical and popular Jewish expectations. 
These expectations must therefore be connected with the star 
of Balaam, which however hasy even with RdbbiSy another meaning j 
so that two appearances co-operating may form one greater ap- 
pearance, from which the mythic appearance aimed at might be 
deduced. Instead of that constellation of stars which the Magi 
looked for, criticism is on the look-out for a constellation of ap- 
pearances, for the purpose of gaining its end.^ 

^ [For an account of the use which has been made of this star as a datum 
for ascertaining the time of our Lord's birth, the reader must be referred to 
the very interesting discussions of the leading chronologists. Those who 
hold that it was merely a meteoric appearance, and subject to none of the 
ordinary laws of heavenly bodies (^ not to astronomical but to special laws,* 
ElHcott), can of course make no use of it as a chronological datum. But 
very many of the ablest investigators (Ideler, Patritius, Ebrard, Alford) 
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SECTION VIII. 
THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

(Matt iL) 

Daring those critical moments in which the life of the world's 
new-bom Sedeemer was endangered^ the providence of God, in 
the centre of operations, co-operated by extraordinary dealings 
with the highly wrought emotions of the faithful human hearts 
who surrounded the Holy Child with their reverence and care. 

The art of the calculating despot had been defeated by the 
subtlety of presentiment with which God had enlightened noble 
minds.^ The mind of Joseph was meditating on the impressions 
of the day during the silence of the night The angdi of the 
Lord alarmed him by an anxious dream. He showed him the 

consider the *' star ' to have been the conjanction of planets (Saturn and 
Jupiter) which occurred, according to Kepler and Ideler, three times in the 
year 747 ; and they have on this account been induced to place the birth 
of our Lord in the same year. Others, of equal name, are inclined to give 
greater weight to the other data — the government of Cyrenius and the 
time of our Lord's baptism (which dates are independently ascertained), and 
to fix the year of the birth as 750 or 749. As Herod died about the Ist of 
April 750, the birth of Jesus cannot be placed later than this, or indeed 
later than •February of the same year. This is the month chosen by Wieseler, 
and adopted by the author. Lichtenstein and others prefer the middle or 
end of 749.— Ed.] 

1 ^ That such an arrangement of matters (i.e., as Matthew relates) would 
with difficulty be comprehended by the crafty Herod, has long ago been 
remarked, etc* — Strauss, i. 254. It has also been long ago remarked, that 
the Gospel history cannot be held responsible for the folly with which craft 
is usually conquered in its antichristian attacks. Moreeyer, Herod would 
have been in the highest degree inconsistent with his known character, if he 
had detained the Magi at Jerusalem, and had meanwhile sought out and 
put the child to death, or had taken such other means of getting rid of Him 
as the critic considers adyisable. He who had in every possible manner 
flattered the religious feelings of the nation, would thus have let his hatred 
to the Messiah be rumoured in Judea. The history knows his character 
better than such criticism does. His chief concern was to conceal his 
enmity against the realization of the Messianic hope& of the Jews, and it 
was this motive which guided his actions. 

VOL. I. 2 C . 
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danger impending over the child, and commanded him to flee 
with Him and His mother to Egypt. At the birth of Jesus, the 
shepherds were abready in the fields with their flocks. Hence 
spring most have begun. At all events, the ndnj season of 
November and December, and the winterly January, must have 
been oyer.* Since, however, the death of Herod probablj 
took place in the early part of April, in the year 750 A.U.O., 
and the slaughter of the innocents preceded his death, the pre- 
sentation of Jesus in the temple could scarcely have happened 
before the flight into Eg}rpt.^ Unless we make the period of at 
least forty days, which must have intervened between the birth 
of Jesus and His presentation in the temple, extend so far over 
the March of that year as to reach April, and occupy a part 
of February, so that the shepherds were sent into the fields 
directly after the wintry season, we must suppose that the pre- 
sentation took place after the return of the holy family from 
Egypt. We should, at all events, need a longer interval than 
forty days, if we transpose the presentation in the temple, the 
return to Bethlehem, the heavenly warning, which did not take 
place till then, and the subsequent slaughter of the children of 
Bethlehem, to a time prior to the beginning of April. All the 
statements of the Evangelists are most easily connected by the 

^ Compare Wieseler, p. 148. [This, howevei', seems to be considered by 
travellers in Palestine to be an uncertain ground for supposing that the 
birth of our Lord did not happen in December. They tell us that during 
December * the earth is fully clothed with verdure.' And even though it be 
not customary for flocks to be in the fields at night during that month, the 
unusual concourse of strangers at this time in Bethlehem might induce the 
shepherds to betake themselves to the fields and make room in the town. — 
Ed.] 

* Wieseler, p. 155, supposes that the appointment, that a woman should 
remain at home forty days after her delivery, opposes the view that the 
ceremony of Mary's purification did noi take place till the return from 
Egypt. This appointment, however, could scarcely forbid or hinder a flight 
from mortal periL The same remark applies to the duty of a Jewish 
female, to make herself ceremonially clean by presenting a thank-offering 
in the appointed manner, after the accomplishment of her purification, or 
after forty days, "niis appointment could naturally only forbid the puri- 
fication taking place he/ore the forty days were accomplished, and it is in 
this sense that Luke ii. 21 is to be understood. In how many cases might 
a woman be ^prevented from observing the day when her purification was 
accomplished! Nor did the idea of the law of purification involve the 
necessity of considering a delay beyond the appointed time an ill^;ality. 
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vieWy that the flight into Egypt took place soon^ perhaps within 
a few weeks, after the birth of Jesus.^ 

Herod had by this time become certain that l^e Magi would 
not return to him. This most have much exasperated a man of 
his disposition, and have driven him to extremities in his fear of 
the Messianic Child. He probably, however, formed his designs 
in secret, as it was in secret also that he had dealt with the Magi. 
He was too politic a man openly to express his criminal hatred 
of the promised Son of David. 

Terrible things then toolc place in Bethlehem and its neigh- 
bourhood. Our notions of the occurrence take the following 
form. It was spring, and the parents were, for the most part, 
occupied in the fields. Soon, however, first one, then another, 
missed one of their children. One disappeared; another was 
found suffocated, poisoned, or stabbed, and bathed in its blood. 
In these mysterious and dreadful events, however, one strange 
feature of resemblance uniformly prevailed ; viz., that only boys 
were slain ; and, moreover, only boys of the tenderest age, none 
over two years old. The number of these unfortunates could not 
be great ; but the suffering and fear were terribly increased by 
the mystery and inevitable nature of the danger. 

Whence these terrible assassinations arose, 'no political writer, 
and no Jew except the hired murdeiers, could know. But Chris- 

Wieseler himself remarks of the flight into Egypt (p. 157) : ^ From Beth- 
lehem, which was situate in the south of Palestine, the Egyptian border at 
Rhinokolura might easily be reached in three or four days, and the parents 
of Jesus would, in their flight, have travelled as speedily as possible.' Since 
then, Joseph, in returning from Egypt, must have made a very long circuit 
if he had not travelled through Judea, the realm of Archelaus, we cannot 
but suppose that he was already in this region when he heard of Archelaus, 
and feared to go thither. I cannot, however, understand, as Hug does, the 
striking words, i^o^hi tKii oixiX^tiv, to mean, he went ihith^ with afearjul 
heart, but, he feared to betake himself thither, or to settle there. The ex- 
pression «i»fx«^if7f», etc., also accords with this, after the analogy of Matt. iv. 
12, zii. 15, xiv. 13. It denotes a fugitive, timid, or hasty departure of the 
subject from the place in which he then finds himself. The Evangelist 
could not have used the word in this sense however, unless he were im- 
pressed with the notion that Joseph was already in Judea. 

^ [The order of events followed , by the best recent authorities is, that 
the presentation took place on the fortieth day ; that a very few days after 
this, the visit of the Magi occurred ; and immediately succeeding that, the 
flight into Egypt. — Ed.] 
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tian feeling, which had been warned against the attempts of the 
tyrant, and knew the meaning of the circnmstance, that the 
slain children were two years old and nnder, coold say with cer- 
tainty : Herod is the originator of this deed. As Peter by the 
spirit of prophecy annonnoed the secret of Ananias^ so probably 
did Mary that of Heiod^ fh>m which this slaughter proceeded.^ 
Then arose a bitter lamentation upon the hdghts of Bethlehem. 
It was as though Rachel, the ancestress of Israel, who was buried 
at Rama, not far from Bethlehem, had risen from her grave to 
bewail the woes of her children. 

As soon as H^rod was dead, and therefore not long after the 
flight into Eg}rpt, Joseph was warned in a dream to return home 
again. The mental life of this remaikaUe man had be^i pro- 
gressively perfecting in a peculiiu: manner, since he had come 
into the singular i:elation in which he stood to the most import- 

^ Our view fully explains why Josephus could not know thai this OTent 
was a measure of Herod^s. He must have beei) a Christian, and initiated 
into the mysteries of the history of GhrisVs childhood, for the slanghter of 
the children of Bethlehem to have any political or historical significance in 
his eyes. It needs no explanation, that Herod, the murderer of his wife 
Mariamne, and of several of his sons (Alexander, Aristobulus, and Anti- 
pater), a despot, who, when his death drew near, caused the chief men of 
his kingdom to be imprisoned in the circus at Jericho, with the purpose of 
killing them at his death, that there might be a great mourning throughout 
the land, and concerning whom Augustus declared, that he ^ould rather be 
the swine of Herod than his son — ^that so cruel a man should have been 
capable of the deed mentioned by the Evangelist. The passage in the 
heathen author Macrobius, confusing the history of the slaughter of the chil- 
dren of Bethlehem — which this author, who wrote at the end of ^e fourth 
century, might weU have derived from Christian tradition — with the well- 
known political occurrence <^ the execution of Antipater, Herod*s son, is, 
partly on account of this confusion, partly on aooount of the late date of ^e 
narrative, not calculated to be r^^ded as a testimony to this event. [On 
the silence of Josephus regarding the events of the Goq)el narratives, see 
^e judicious remarks of Ewald (Christus 119, etc.), and Uie ^tirdy satis- 
factory account of Mill (Myth. Interp, 289, etc.). The same author's criti- 
cism of the passage <^ Macrobius must be regarded as establishing, that the 
bon mot of Augustus is genuine, was uttered on the occasion of the massacre 
at Bethlehem, did not confound that massacre with the death of Antipater, 
which was ratified by the Emperor himself, and tJlus attests by independ^t 
heathen tradition the truth of the Gospel histc^y. And even tl&ougfa Macro- 
bius obtained his idea of the occasion and purport ol the l^peror^s jest 
from Christian tradition (which is most imfNTobable), yet even thus it would 
be manifest that the massacre was accepted as historic fact. — ^Ed.] 
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ant facts and most glorious persons of the world's history. The 
noblest reverence for Mary^ that ministering to her to which the 
providence of Qoi had called him, anxious solicitude for the 
Holy Child entrusted to his protection, filled his heart with a tender 
awe when he was resting from the toils of the day during the 
hours of darkless, and made the night^ide of his mental life a 
camera obscura for those divine directions which protected the 
life of the Holy Child. Through his fidelity to his trust, his 
character rose to the height of true Christian geniality, he be- 
came the night-watcher before the tent of the new-bom Prince 
of mankind. That the angel of the Lord spoke to him only in 
dreams, is characteristic. But that these dreams were multiplied, 
makes his character not improbable, but remarkable. And why 
should not even Joseph appear as a remarkable man in such 
a circle, under the impulse of such events t Even if not natu- 
rally such, he could not but become one. And when once he 
had entered upon such a course, how likely it was that many 
of the turning points of his life should be reflected on and 
decided during the night-season t The Holy Child was the light 
of his midnights. But why, asks criticism, did not the angel 
of the Lord, at least, blend the two last prophetic dreams into 
one? 

Psychologists, however, assert that prophetic dreams are 
never dialectic, but often rhythmical. 

Scarcely, dien, had the fugitives arrived in Egypt, than the 
danger was over, and the call to them to return went forth. 
They accordingly came again into the land of Israel. 

NOTES. 

1. The passages. Matt. i. 22, ii. 5, 16, 18, 23, in which 
Matthew speaks of strange fulfilments of Old Testament say- 
ings, will be spoken of in their proper connection. But the 
remark already made by others, that the facts of the Gospel 
history are entirely independent of the exegesis of 'the Evangelist, 
must be made here. Or does criticism really assume that the 
Evangelist could not but be an infallible exegete f It is only 
when criticism makes such an assumption sincerely, and at the 
same time considers her own exegesis infallible in the points in 
which it differs from that of the Evangelist, that she can find 
that exegetical difficulties in such passages can cast a doubt upon 
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historical facts. [The exegesis of Matthew is very thoroughly 
justified by Mill, p. 317, etc.— Ed.] 

2. Tradition has fixed the sojourn of the parents of Jesus in 
Egypt^as near to Israel as possible. The Israelite temple of 
Onias was at Leontopolis, and the fugitives are said to have 
dwelt at Matara in its neighbourhood. The statement of the 
actual history is not affected by this tradition ; it is rather the 
political extent of Egypt towards Palestine at the time of Christ, 
which should be considered in reviewing this event. 



SECTION IX. 
THE PRESENTATION OF JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 

(Luke ii.) 

In His relation to the essential appointments of the Old Tes- 
tament law, Jesus was an Israelite who exhibited a life passed in 
conformity to the law, under the impulses of liberty. It was 
not till death that He was released from Israelite responsibilities. 
Through the law. He died to the law, as Paul and His people 
generally did, in fellowship with Him. Till His death upon the 
cross, however, by which His nation thrust Him out into the 
world, He exhibited His divine liberty under the condition of 
Israelite religious national duty. 

Thus also did Mary act with the Holy Child. It never struck 
her to claim exemption for her child from Jewish duties. • She 
understood too well the signification of the manifestation -of the 
Son of God in the flesh. From her stand-point, however, she 
could not take a part in the typical customs which the birth of 
the child required, with slavish devotion and admiration. 

The circumcision of the chUd was simply performed eight 
days after His birth, the time appointed by the law. The sign 
of theocratic civilisation^ had no other import for the sacred 
body, withoitt spot or blemish, than that it thus became free from 
blame in the eyes of the Jewish Church.' There was nothing 

^ Gomp. Winer's R, W. B.^ Art. Beschneidung. 
3 [The imputation of onr sin to Christ began at the moment He took our 
nature npon Him ; and being, as Mediator, subject to the law both in its 
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to ennoble in Him ; the angel had named Him Jesns before He 
was coticeived in the womb. Thas He brought the nobility of 
the true circumcision or civilisation of nature into the world 
with Him. Hence it was the most essential part of the cere- 
mony that this name, Jemsj should now be given to Him. As 
the ceremony could only bear testimony to His native nobility, 
His name bore testimony to His true destiny. 

It has been justly remarked, that the Simple celebration of 
the circumcision of Jesus stands in remarkable contrast to the 
great festivities with which the circumcision of John was so- 
lemnized. John concluded the Old Covenant. In him the rite 
of circumcision solemnized its last glory. Jesus commenced the 
New Covenant. In His hfe the rite was only the performance 
of a national duty. 

During the flight into Egypt, the time which must, intervene 
between a birth and the rite of purification had elapsed. Hence, 
when the holy family returned home, their first business was to 
present the child in the temple. 

There were in this case two religious duties to fulfil. The 
greater of these was, that the child, as a first-bom son, must be 
offered to the Lord (Exod. xiii. 2 ; Num. xviii. 15, 16). As a 
first-bom. He was regarded as a sacrifice, whose life belonged to 
the Lord, and must therefore be redeemed by a sacrifice. God 
had once inflicted death upon the first-bom of Egypt and spared 
the first-bom of Israel ; hence they were, in a special sense, de- 
dicated to Him (Exod. xiii. 2). Therewith also was connected 
the notion, that the priesthood of the family was the duty of the 
first-bom. Since, however, according to the theocratic appoint- 
ment, the tribe of Levi represented the first-bom of the nation, 
in this duty, the redemption took place with reference to this 
obligation also (Num. xviii.). In the latter respect, the sacrifice 
seems to have, been appointed to be rendered in money, viz., 
five shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary. It was thus that' 
Jesus was now redeemed from the service of the temple, while 
His mother at the same time celebrated the rite of her purifica- 
tion. If the woman had borne a son, she was to offer a lamb 
forty days after, or, if she were poor, a pair of turtle-doves or 

requirements and penalty, His drcomcision had a meaning in the eye of 
God as well as in tiie eye of the Church. It was the sign of subjection to 
the whole law in all its aspects. — En.] 
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young pigeons (Lev. zii. 8). According to the statement of the 
Evangelist, Mary brought the offering of the poor. 

While the parents were offering their sacrifice in the temple, 
the aged Simeon^ accosted and greeted them as though he had 
long known and waited for them. He took the child in his 
arms and praised Qod. 

His prayer was indeed, a swan's song : ^ Lord^ now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy word ; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.' He rejoiced that he 
could now die happily. He is the noblest type of the Jewish, 
and especially of die prophetic mind. With deep sorrow does he 
seem to have lamented the fall of his nation ; a sorrow so deep, 
so tragically painful, that he could not die till his eyes had be- 
held the Messiah. Gk>d had, by the Spirit, given him a pledge 
that he should not die till he had seen the Christ. It was his 
joy, but also his sorrow. Hence is he, in the noblest sense, the 
wandering Jew of the Old Covenant, or rather its wandering 
Christologist. Now he is released from this fate. He has seen 
the Messiah ; he can now die. His song of pnuse in the temple 
has not a Jewish sound. He praises the Saviour, first, as the 
salvation prepared before the face of all nations, as a light to 
lighten the Gentiles ; he then calls Him the glory of His people 
Israel. Such words, especially in the mouth of an aged Jew, 
and spoken in the temple, testify to the most glorious presenti- 
ment of Gospel liberty. This is the form the Gospel takes with 
him. It is great, free, and world-embracing. But it is also 
very sad. Simeon blesses the parents of Jesus, and announces 
to Mary the sore conflict of the future. * This child is set for 
the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign that 
shall be spoken against.' ^ A sword shall pierce thine own soul 
also,' said he to Mary ; adding, with deep sorrow, the words, 
^ The thoughts of many hearts shall be revealed,' as though his 
eye penetrated the deep corruption of the Jewish hierarchy. 

If was his gospel that he could fall asleep in the peace of his 
Lord before Good Friday came. What a character ! 

But how did he'find the holy family? A mysterious but 
powerful impulse of the Spirit had led him to the temple. And 

1 He has been supposed, though without foundation, to have been Rabbi 
Simeon, the son of Hillel, and father of Gamaliel, who filled the office of pre- 
sident of the Sanhedrim after Hillel. 
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how could he distinguish the Holy Child from an ordinary childt 
asks the critic. But who would judge of the prophetic glance 
of an aged man such as he was by his own feeble powers of dis- 
crimination f Besides, Simeon saw the child with His mother. 
And thousands in the middle ages learned to know the glory of 
the child, through the noble form of the mother.^ 

But why were the parents astonished at the words of Simeon 
concerning the child? asks the critic again. Truly they already 
knew all ; they knew that the child was the Son of God. If 
nevertheless they were astonished, it was not because they heard 
perhaps an orthodox formula, but in free and heartfelt delight 
especially diat God should have revealed this holy secret to 
Simeon. How often is it considered perfectly becoming to be 
astonished at the higher mysteries of this world? The pro- 
phetess Anna now joins the group. She was an aged widow, 
the daughter of one Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser. She forms 
a striking contrast to the aged Simeon. He was led by the 
Spirit to the temple. With her it was an old custom to continue 
in the temple, with prayer and fasting. He solemnly chanted 
forth his dying lay at the sight of Christ ; she gained fresh life 
and courage from the same sight, and began to publish the 
glad tidings to them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem. 
So different were these characters, and their believing recep- 
tion of the Gospel, and yet they exhibited a unity, in which 
the true Messianic life of Israel greeted the Redeemer in the 
temple. 

They who make teleology a reproach to us, and insist that 
when a butterfly, a hurricane, or even an historical event is in 
question, we must not inquire concerning its purpose, meet us 
here with the inquiry, what purpose could there be in bestowing 
so great a revelation upon these aged people ?^ They ask us, 
for what purpose does this old man, in his second childhood, 
thus dress himself in festal grave-clothes to chant his swan-like 
lay, and the aged Anna hasten again, like a bride, through the 
streets of Jerusalem ? 

* [This explanation rather mars than assistB that just given. The state- 
ment of Luke (ii. 27), that Simeon came *by the Spirit* into the temple, is 
of itself Bofficient explanation of his recognition of the Messiah. Comp. 
the apocrjphal account quoted by EUicott, p. 67. — Ed.] 

* StraosB, i. 290. Comp. Ebrard, 175. 
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NOTE. 

It is worthy of note, that even Neander {Life of Chrisij p- 
25) feels hound to defend the presentation in tfie temple. * Both 
(namely, the offering of the redemption-money for Jesus, and 
the sacrifice of purification for Mary) are striking when com- 
pared with the circumstances which preceded the hirth of this 
child,' etc. The Apostle Paul has entirely done away with 
an}i;hing that might be striking by that beautiful saying, ^ He 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.' If it should be 
felt a difficulty, that Christ displayed His divine life amidst the 
restrictions of Judaism, it must seem quite as striking that He 
should display it amidst the restrictions of humanity. The glo- 
rification, however, of limitation was part of the purpose of His 
mission. While supranaturalistic prejudice is ever involuntarily 
criticising the full and sufficient form of Christ's incarnation, 
and hence finding in such features of conformity to the law 
as occur in His life a kind of voluntary complaisance ; ration- 
alistic critics would, on the contrary, often make Him display 
an antinomian spirit, nay, a spirit of opposition to Jewish eccle- 
siasticism. This arises from a want of appreciation for the 
distinction between the essential law and the scrupulous observ- 
ance in Israel. Upon this distinction depends that glorious 
alternation between conformity to law, and liberty displayed in 
the life of Jesus, that infinite dexterity with which His pure 
walk was ever able to steer between the observance of law and 
the non-observance of scrupulous additions ; — to dance among 
eggs without breaking them, would but poorly express the diffi- 
culty of such a course. 



SECTION X. 
THE SETTLEMENT IN NAZARETH. 

(Luke ii. Matt, ii.) 

The pious evangelist, Anna, may perhaps have spoken almost 
too much of the wondrous Child in Jerusalem. Archelaus was 
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jast the man to renew the attacks of his father npon the life of * 
the Messiah. Augustus had not made him king, but only 
ethnarch of Judea. Though already warned, however, by an 
appeal of the people against his succession, he treated both Jews 
and Samaritans with cruel harshness. The danger to the holy 
family could not have been so great as to make it unsafe for them 
to enter Jerusalem ; for Herod had not publicly persecuted the 
Messiah, and still less was this child of a poor mother publicly 
known as the Messiah. Nevertheless the holy family might 
have incurred danger by a continued sojourn under the sceptre 
of this despot. The grave expressions of Simeon concerning 
the sorrows in store for Mary, might have contributed to the 
anxieties of the parents of Jesus. Finally, a divine warning 
again vouchsafed to Joseph in a dream, decided them on not 
remaining in Judea, and Mary was obliged to sacrifice her day- 
dream of bringing up her child for His high vocation in the city 
of David, to the divine guidance. 

Joseph arose and turned aside into the parts of Galilee 
(ii. 22). 

They returned into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth 
(Luke ii. 39). 

Matthew found it difficult for his Jewish heart to reconcile 
itself to the fact that Jesus grew up in Nazareth. Hence he 
sought, above all things, to point out the harmony of this strange 
phenomenon with the Old Testament. It was with this motive 
that he wrote the significant sentence : He came and dwelt in a 
city called Nazareth; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets. He shall be called a Nazarene. Matthew 
speaks, as it seems, from the point of view of a Galilean, who 
was abiding on the shores of the lake of Gennesareth, when the 
parents of Jesus again settled in Nazareth. It was then that 
the Messiah came into his neighbourhood, then first that He 
became a dweller in Nazareth. It is the main point with him, 
that the Messiah, who had not yet dwelt in ^azareth, became 
by this settlement a Nazarene. In his purpose of bringing 
forth this fact, it is a matter of indifference to him that the 
parents of Jesus had also formerly dwelt there. But that Jesus 
should become a Nazarene, seems to him such a difficulty, that - 
he cites the prophets collectively as witnesses to the fact that 
this was involved in the destiny of the Messiah. 
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* They said, He shall be called a Nazarene. Neither an ex- 
tinct saying of some prophet, nor any single prophetic utterance 
in general, can be here alluded to, and still less the similarity in 
sound of the word Nezer p|3 Isa, xi. 1), the branch.^ Nothing 
but a desperate desire to find an explanation at any cost could 
lay hold on the word Nazarite. It was only at a period when 
the word Nazarene was applied as a term of reproach to Chris- 
tians, that the Eyangelist, in a free and vivid interpretation of 
the Old Testament, could say, when contemplating the many 
passages in which the contempt, the Messiah should be held in 
was declared, that Christ had been designated by the prophets 
as a Nazarene.^ The full boldness and ingenuity of this decla- 
ration will be understood, when we consider that he wrote it 
for Jewish Christians, who were called Nazarenes, and perhaps 
also for Jews, who, in their prejudice, applied this name to 
Christians. He gave even Jews credit for not fastening apon 
such a sentence, in which all the prophets are said to concur, 
as a literal quotation from the prophetic writings/ 

Though Jewish prejudice against Jesus was subsequently 
often fostered by the circumstance that He came from Nazareth, 
it was yet a master-stroke of divine wisdom that He should 
have grown up in that town. The retirement which concealed 
Him while He dwelt in one of the least noted districts, and 

^ This passage, taken in conjunction with Isa. liii. 2, mi^t indeed oc- 
casion the Evangelist to find a special relation between the words N^zer and 
Nazareth. In both instances, the fresh life springing in silence, in one 
from the dry ground, in the other from contempt, form their single joint 
signification. 

« E.g., Ps. cxviii. 22 ; Zech. xi. 13. 

' [Alford leaves this ^ an unsolved difficulty.* The very erudite discus- 
sion of Mill (pp. 334-342) seems, however, to shed all requisite light upon 
it. He advocates the view, that this title referred to His being a branch of 
the root of David, but that this required Him to grow up slowly and unseen 
as a tender plant ; therefore He was brought up in Nazareth. ^ A town of 
which this was to be the fate, and which, purely in consequence of Christ's 
early residence there, should furnish first to Him and then to His foUowera 
one of their most familiar titles, — a title first bestowed contemptuously, yet 
accepted and recognised afterwards with very different feelings, — may well 
be conceived an object of the divine predestination and care from the first. 
Fitly and providentially, therefore, was it so named, that when both our 
Lord and His followers were called Nazarenes, a title applied by the prophets 

both was thus unoonsoiously conferred.' — Ed.] 
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among the \eakt esteemed of the people^ ensured the nninter- 
mpted and original development of His unique life. It was as 
a miracle from heaven that this life was first to be displayed in 
the midst, and upon the high places, of Jewish popular Ufe. 

NOTE. 

The often recurring assertion of modem criticism, that 
Matthew assumes that the parents of Jesus always lived in 
Bethlehem, before their settlement in Nazareth here mentioned, 
is supported, first, by the fact (chap. ii. 1), that the birth of 
Jesus at Bethlehem is spoken of without any previous mention 
of the journey of the parents. But since he had already spoken 
of Mary and Joseph in the first chapter, it might have been 
expected that the supposed assumption, with respect to their 
dwelling, would have come to light there, if it had really existed ; 
while the fact of his not mentioning Bethlehem till he relates 
the birth of Jesus, seems rather to testify that he had in view 
another place than the ordinary abode of the parents. His 
reason for not naming the latter may be explained by the in- 
tention of his Gospel. He would not unnecessarily state any- 
thing which might add to the difficulties of Jewish Christians. 
Hence he does not name Nazareth till the passage in which he 
is obliged to do so, and where he can appeal to a decided motive, 
and a divine direction. That Mary and Joseph had formerly 
dwelt at Nazareth, is, in this passage (chap. ii. 23), a merely 
accessory circumstance. It is worthy of observation, that the 
words, He shall be called a Nazareney must be referred to Joseph, 
if the passage is interpreted in a strictly literal manner. But 
since all are agreed that the sentence refers to Jesus, it may be 
asked whether the change of subject takes place with the quotas 
tion, or before. At all events, it is in accordance with the whole 
passage, to believe that the Evangelist had the Messiah in view, 
in the words Koi ikdinf Kar^fcrfa-ey even though he does not 
formally say so. 
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SECTION XI. 
THE FULFILMENTS. 

(Matt. i. and ii.) 

That the whole christological development of the ancient 
aeon was fulfilled in Christ as the Prince of the new seon^ that 
He was Himself the actual fulfilment of every exalted aspira- 
tion and effort that had preceded Him^ is a doctrine announced 
bj each and aU of the apostles and Evangelists. 

But a most intimate relation must prevail between the first 
beginnings and the perfection of the development of any defi- 
nite life ; it is but natural that the blossom and consummation 
of such development should be announced by frequent and 
most striking preludes. All the significant b^nnings in the 
history of any celebrated life, will recur with increased force 
and ideality during the course of its development, and at length 
they will celebrate their fulfilment in the perfection of the ma- 
turity of this definite organic life. 

When Christian Rome, in the days of its purely patriarchal 
rule in the West, poured forth the dawn of Christian civilisa- 
tion over the mass of nations enveloped in the night of heathen 
darkness, then were fulfilled the great things anticipatively sung 
by the poets, of the eternal city. 

When Luther affixed his theses to the castle church of 
Wittenberg, then was fulfilled, preliminarily at least, the 
inspired ccdl with which Arminius had invoked the heroes of 
Germany against the world-wide supremacy of Rome. 

But the relation and similarity between beginning, middle, 
and end, are not only displayed in broad, general features, but 
often far more wonderfully in separate, nay, in very special 
particulars. Natural philosophers have long known this great 
law of life; it is beginning to dawn upon historians; even 
theologians will have to acquaint themselves with it When 
this is the case, many of the unfortunate critical remarks on 
significant references between the Old and New Testaments, 
will, at all events, come to nothing. 

When the Evangelist Matthew was led, both by his own 
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tarn of mind and bis vocation, to contemplate and exhibit, with 
the greatest distinctness, the fulfilment of the christological 
beginnings of the Old Testament in the life of Jesus, it could 
not escape his penetrating glance, that the general fulfilment 
of the divine-human life in Christ was surrounded by many 
particular fulfilments, that the corolla was adorned with a rich 
wreath of flower-leaves. This was not merely his peculiar way 
of viewing it, still less a weakness of rabbinical exegesis. Even 
John was acquainted with this vital law, that the prelude 
reappears in the completion. He saw, e.g,j the speaking cir- 
cumstance, that not a bone of the crucified Saviour, the anti- 
type of the paschal lamb, was broken. In both cases, too, this 
happened from thd same reason : it was during the world's mid- 
night hour, and under violent excitement of mind, that the 
sacrifice took place; it was no time for the performance of 
customary ceremonies or usages. Matthew then found the his- 
tory of Christ's infancy rich in such prophetic features. In the 
birth of the Redeemer, the true Immanuel, of the Virgin, he 
rightly saw (Matt. i. 22, 23) the fulfilment of that prophetic 
scene in Isaiidi (Isa. vii. 14), in which the birth of the son of a 
virgin mother, and the circumstance that she should call his 
name Immanuel, was, as we have already seen, held forth to 
king Ahaz as a sign of deliverance. The birth of Christ was 
the fulfilment of this scene in a thr^f old respect : the virginity 
of the mother, the heroip courage and redeeming love, and the 
consecration of the new-bom child to be a sign and assurance 
of deliverance, but also, especially, the entire uniqueness of 
these three typical incidents were in this case perfect With a 
free view of its meaning does the Evangelist quote also the 
passage in which Micah (v. 1) had announced the theocratic 
glory of Bethlehem. He, as well as the Jewish scribes, rightly 
applies it to the birth of Christ at Bethlehem. These words 
pointed out, not merely as a typical, but as a conscious pro- 
phecy, that the Messiah would be bom at Bethlehem. Nay, 
this passage is a key to other passages whose reference is more 
obscure. The Qovemor of Israel is here designated as Him 
whose goings forth or beginnings^ have been from of old, and 
from everlasting ; therefore, as iJie essential fulfilment. When 
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Matthew was contemplatbg the flight of the parents of Jesus 
to EgTpty for the preservation of the Holy Child, and their 
return thence (chap. iL 15), not onlj did the saying of Hosea 
(Hos. xi. 1) — Out of Egypt have I called My son — ^wherein 
Gtod is stating His relation tp the infancy of the people of 
Israel — appear to him highly significant; but also the actual 
similarity, that the typical son, the nation, in which the true 
Son was enclosed as ike essence of its being, was called out of 
Egypt, and that now the true Son of God, with whom even the 
deliverance of tlie typical one recurred, should be called out of 
the same country. He even saw the recurrence and awful ful- 
filment of what was terrible in the history of Israel, wh^i the 
prince who sat on David's throne slew the children of Beth- 
lehem in order to destroy that great Son of David, who, acdord- 
ing to promise, was to be Israel's Saviour and Deliverer. This 
occurrence recalled to his mind the terrible ruin of his nation, 
and the sad delusion of the reigning house. It had once, 
indeed, seemed to the prophet Jeremiah, when he saw in the 
Spirit the children of Israel led captive to Babylon, as though 
Bachel, their ancestress, were rising from her tomb in Bama to 
bewail her unhappy children, as though the lamentation of a 
spirit were resounding in heart-breaking tones upon the t<^ 
of the mountains; but Matthew felt that this incident, the 
slaughter of the children, was sadder than even that, that the 
troubles of his nation had now reached their climax, and that 
its faithful ancestress had now more reason than ever to be dis- 
turbed in her grave, and to lift up her voice in lamentation for 
her children. Such, however, is the Evangelist's spiritual 
liberty in his view of the relations between the Old and New 
Testaments, that he forms expressions according to actual cir- 
cumstances, and reads sayings in the prophets which no literaBst, 
but only a discerning child of the theocratic spirit, could read 
in them. Jesus grows up in Nazareth — the Messiah, the heir 
of all the promises, in that despised com^ of Galilee — what 
a heavy cross to Jewish pride I Well, thinks Matthew, I find 
this despised origin, which obscures the Messiah to the carnal 
eye, pointed out in the prophets, in the rod that is to spring 
from the roots of Jesse, and elsewhere, so clearly that I am cer- 
tain the prophets have, in the spirit of the words, declared that he 
shall be called a Nazarene. In a word, he meets the Nazarene 
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everywhere^ in the writings of the prophets. So practical an 
eje, looking updn the life of Jesns, conld not but behold it 
richlj adorned with fulfilments of Old Testament christological 
notions of every kind. 

NOTE. 

Having pointed out the general notion of these prophecies, 
it would be needless to dwell further on that exegeticsJ treat- 
ment of the passages in question, which depends upon a miscon- 
ception of the organic nature of prophecy. 



SECTION XII. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP JESUS. 

(Luke li.) 

Jesus was, and remained, a Nazarene till He was over 
thirty years of age. Hence He passed the greater part of His 
glorious life in retirement. It is a testimony to the infinite 
delicacy and secrecy of His divine greatness, to that revealing 
concealment of true majesty, which can escape the vulgar eye 
in broad daylight, that no Nazarene was so struck by His ap- 
pearance as to become the Evangelist of His youth ; but it is, at 
the same time, also a testimony to the dull state of popular life 
in Nazareth. The only trustworthy information we possess 
concerning Christ's development, is probably derived from the 
reminiscences of Mary. Thus the whole of our Lord's youth- 
ful life is covered by a general obscurity ; while the one history 
which Luke has preserved in the narrative of the occurrence of 
His twelfth year, sheds the only ray which penetrates this 
darkness, a ray shining, on the one side, as far as the birth of 
Jesus, and on the other, as His baptism in Jordan. 

Situate between the heists of ih^ miraculous birth of Christ, 
and the solemnization of the perfection of His Messianic con- 
sciousness by the testimony of God and the recognition of John 
the Baptist, only such an incident as that communicated could 

VOL. I. 2D 
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be in keeping; a sun-enlightened peak, corresponding in its 
brightness and sublimity with those heights, and displaying by 
its features and style that it belongs to the same mountain chain. 

The Evangelist Luke first gives us a general sketch of the de» 
velopment of Jesus : ^ The child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom ; and the grace of God was upon Him.' He 
then exhibits this development of Jesus in a most speaking fact. 

The history of Jesus at twelve years of age represents His 
whole development. It is the characteristic act of His boyhood, 
the revelation of His youthful life, — a reflection of the glory of 
His birth, a token of His future heroic course. It exhibits the 
childhood of His ideality, and therefore the ideality of childhood 
in general. 

When Jewish boys were twelve years old, they accompanied 
their kinsfolk to the great festivals at Jerusalem, and were called 
by a great name : Children of the Thorah, of the Law. Hence 
the parents of Jesus took Him with them as soon as He had 
reached this stage of life. When the festival was over, they 
returned among the Galilean company to Nazareth. But the 
child remained behind in Jerusalem. The parents first missed 
their Son when they took up their quarters for the night, after 
the first day's journey, and found Him again, after three days' 
anxious search, in the temple. 

But how was it possible for them, and especially for Mary, 
to have been thus separated for three days from the child ? A 
single moment would be sufficient for such a contingency — ^a 
moment in which the young eagle unconsciously lost sight of 
His mother ; while she, the dependent wife, who was with Joseph 
and his relations, followed in the beaten track, and, under the 
supposition that her child would also remain in the company of 
the Galilean travellers, suffered Him to disappear from her im- 
mediate circle. 

Mary has been reproached with this incident. But this has 
resulted from want of appreciating its serious, nay sad, signi- 
ficance. Mary was placed under domestic and family ties which 
exercised a power over her. The bloom of her inner life was of 
a New Testament character ; while, as a Jewess, she was rooted, 
by both duty and custom, in the Old Testament. 

Thus was Mary, who once more in after days betrayed, in 
presence of her holy Son, traces of womwily weakness, and de- 
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pendence on Joseph's family (Mark iii. 31), carried forward by 
the rules of the Nazarene travellers ; while the child — He knew 
not how — fell out of the train of boys, and went on, led by the 
Spirit, meditating, longing, attracted, and carried along by His 
own infinite thoughts, until He stood in the temple, in the midst 
of the Rabbis. 

The separation of the mother and child did not therefore re- 
quire much time. The pilgrims marched in companies or parties, 
which were again divided into separate bands. The parents of 
Jesus had seen the band of boys formed, and supposed that 
their Son had set off with it, according to custom. This mistake 
of a moment was sufficient to separate them from Him for three 
days. It was not till the end of the first day*s journey that they 
could miss Him, when seeking Him at the common resting-place 
among His companions. The second day was occupied in re- 
turning. On the third, they found Him in the temple. 

They were, however, in the highest degree surprised, nay 
amazed, to find the child in such a situation. He was sitting in 
the^midst of a circle of Rabbis, listening to their instructions, 
and questioning them. A circle of wondering listeners sur- 
rounded Him ; they were astonished at His understanding and 
answers. 

But how could Jesus come into this connection with the 
Rabbis? We are informed that the pupils of the Rabbis were 
not suffered to sit in the presence of their teachers till a period 
subsequent to this.^ This information is, however, regarded as 
doubtful. They suffered this unknown boy to sit in their midst. 
He was even permitted to question them, and thus to use an 
agency which might easily be converted into teaching, and which 
on this occasion probably became a difficult test to the Rabbis. 
The Rabbis of our days would not perhaps have suffered this ; 
but the Rabbis of those days had not yet lost all feeling for the 

> Gomp. Tholuck, die Glaubwurdigkeit der evang, Geschichte^ p. 217. 
Even if this information should be regarded as correct, it would cast no diffi- 
culty upon the passage. It would rather prove that etiquette, with respect 
to scholastic deportment in the schools of the Habbis, was, in the days of 
Jesus, in a sUte of transition. If it subsequently became a rule that 
scholars should sit, why should it not now have taken place exceptionally, 
in the case of a very promising boy who was not yet a scholar, and whom 
perhaps the Rabbis might hope to obtain, to make Him an honour to Phari* 
seeism? 
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prophetic spirit, though thej were fast stiffening into the death 
of formalism. They might well remember the boys Joseph, 
Samnel, and David, when they met with an nnasnally gifted 
boy. Besides, they might have been very ^ad to obtain dis- 
tinguished pupils. At all events, these Rabbis suffered them- 
selves to be for the moment carried away by the ^orious and 
marvellous boy. The genius of the new human race overcame 
these heroes of ancient etiquette. Their better Israelite and 
human feelings made them for the moment delighted with the 
intelligent an(^ inquiring boy, and they made Him sit in their 
midst.^ He listened to and questioned them, giving a wholesome 
agitation to their scholastically formed and settled opinions by 
the expression of His vigorous and childlike thoughts.'' 

It was thus that His parents found Him. Joseph was truly 
concerned for the Holy Child who had been aitrusted to him ; 
but one can easily understand that he would feel, in a still greater 
degree, a great and decided reverence for the Kabbis in the 
temple at Jerusalem. How many a time may he not, more or 
less, have lost sight of the future divine hero in the poor and 
often silent boy ? And now he finds Him in the midst of the 
doctors of Jerusalem, perhaps unconsciously pressing upon them 
both strongly and sharply the great questions of the inner life 
of religion. He was amazed at the sight, as was Mary also. It 
is quite consistent with the actual relations between Christ and 
His parents, that they should not have been able to keep pace 
with Him in spiritual matters. Yet every incident in which 
they saw Him on the steep path of life suddenly looking down 
upon thera from a dizzy overhanging height, must have the 

^ Strauss, yoL i. 310, expresses the view, that the sitting on the ground, 
which Paul designates (Acts xxii. 3) as the respect of a pupil to a teacher, 
forms a contradiction to this sitting of Jesus in the midst of the doctors. 
Why should it be impossible to sit on the ground in the midst of a circle of 
seats? Moreover, we may probably grant to these Rabbis sufficient homage 
for the genius of the boy to induce them to offer Him a seat. Sohottgen 
seats Him on a little throne ; it is questionable whether he does not give 
the Rabbis credit for too much. Others will not suffer Him to sit quieUy 
on the floor, but disturb Him for the sake of rabbinical etiquette. We may 
at least claim for Hun a little stool. . 

^ Jewish Rabbis could perhaps most easily answer the inquiry, whether 
the questioning of the boy implies teaching, properly so called, and whether 
a mass of difficulties against the historical statement do not arise, from a 
rabbinical point of view. 
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more struck and surprised them^ inasmuch as He was so tho- 
roughly humble and submissive, so silent concerning the wonders 
of His inner life in His intercourse with them. If we cannot 
but find in the disposition of Joseph a secret complaisance in the 
boy's elevation, we may still more imagine what a terror of joy 
took pos§e8sion of Mary. But how did she penetrate beyond the 
court of the women ? and how came it that she anticipated her 
husband, and was the first to speak in presence of the Rabbis t 
Fortunately these difficulties have, as yet, escaped our critics. 
How vivid are these touches ! The anxious mother is the first 
to press forward. Joseph, however, has not yet grown to the 
comprehension of this scene ; he maintains a reverential silence. 
Mary asks the boy : ' Son, why hast Thou thus dealt with us ? 
behold, thy father and I have sought Thee, sorrowing.' And 
He replies, ^ How is it that ye sought Me ? wist ye not that I 
must be about My Father's business!' And they understood 
not the saying which He spake unto them. 

The boy asked, with most genuine naivety * Could you then 
seek Me ? Did you not know that I am at home here V ^ The 
temple on Moriah is to Him still identical with His Father^s 
house, the interpretation of the Old Testament with His Father^s 
word, and intercourse with the Kabbis with His Father's pre- 
sence. This place still exercises upon His reUgious feeling the 
full power of a heavenly home ; and He cannot understand that 
His parents should have set off, and then, when they missed Him, 
not immediately have sought Him here. At all events. He ex- 
presses the whole theology of His own nature, yet not in the 
form of matured consciousness, but in the truest type of the 
dawning notions of genuine childhood. Time had escaped Him 
in the happy hours He had spent there ; but He now listens and 
questions from the stand-point of Hb parents. He does not 
desire to excuse Himself for having forgotten the whole world 
in His Father^s house ; but He allows BKmself to be informed 
of the anxiety they had suffered, because they did not know of 
His doings in the temple. Mary speaks of His father Joseph, 
but He speaks of the irresistible drawing of His Father in 
heaven. It is the dawning feeling of that sonship which was 
His alone — a feeling still enveloped, however, in the bud of 
childlikeness, which expresses, without intending it, the great 
* Compare Stier's Words of the Lord Jesus I 21 (ClarVs Tr.). 
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contrast between the earthly and the heavenly father. The 
consciousness of His heavenly Father's omnipresence is still en- 
veloped in the bud of childlike devotion, which seeks the Father 
in His temple ; and His gradual self-reflection upon the depths 
of the divine life within- Him is still veiled under the childlike 
simplicity with which, impelled by sincere confidence and thirst 
after knowledge, He proposes His questions to the fathers of 
Jewish theology. 

But the test of a childlike purity corresponding with the 
presentiment of His great destiny^ lies in the fact that He should, 
when bidden by His parents to depart for Nazareth, so imme- 
diately leave the place where He had plunged so deeply into the 
nature of His Father, and had, in this experience, compre- 
hended His own ; the place of which He had but just said : It is 
here that I am at home. He entered into their ways of life, 
and freely followed their guidance. Certainly the saying, He 
was subject to them, means fully as much as this ; and how 
happy must He be esteemed in His humble obedience I Under 
the shadow of the temple of Jerusalem, He must either have 
become a disciple of the Pharisees, or rather, since this was an 
impossibility. He would have reached His goal too early by 
opposing the pharisaic spirit. In Nazareth, on the contrary, 
another of His Father^s houses — the greatness, the sacredness of 
nature — was opened to Him, for the developmentof His conscious- 
ness. Here He could search the Scriptures without the obscur- 
ing glosses of the Rabbis ; instead of intercourse with spiritually 
dead scribes, could commune with the ever-living spirits of the 
prophets ; while Mary His mother, the chosen one, who pon- 
dered in her heart all that befell Him, was more to Him than 
all the priests of the temple. She beheld with maternal delight, 
how He grew in wisdom and stature, and in favour both with 
God and man. Though she often sank below that high and 
perfect state of inspiration in which she had brought forth her 
holy Son, yet, according to the prevailing feature of her life, she 
must have risen towards Him, when He went down to Nazareth 
with her. 

If the child had not expressed His ideal of continually 
dwelling in the temple. He would have been enslaved by the 
force of Old Testament customs. If, on the contrary. He had 
insisted on maintaining this ideal, in opposition to the higher 
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ideality of following the di-v^ne will, in the performance of 
domestic duty, He would have trodden the path of self-will. 
Both were impossible. His free submission is a prelude to the 
great prayer in Gethsemane. Jesus there, according to the 
true meaning of the prayer, once more asks of His Father, 
whether the ideal of a Messiah free from suffering, and dwelling 
upon Zion, were a possibility ; but He finds the answer in the 
depths of His own breast, and becomes again, with perfect and 
free submission, the Nazarene, even to death upon the cross. 

We have pointed out, in what has been already advanced, 
the education imder which the development of Jesus took place. 
The notions, that Jesus perhaps picked up somewhat of the far- 
famed wisdom of Egypt, during His flight thither, while still a 
sportive child — ^that He was secretly a disciple of the Essenes, — 
as well as other similar conjectures, have their foundation in the 
general tendency of ^ Philisterism,' to explain the very highest 
kind of life by mere scholastic reasoning, to attribute the 
greatest human originality to a compound of the effects of lesser 
minds. It has been already shown, that the Essenes were any- 
thing but genuine Israelites. The Messiah might appear, be 
crucified, and die in the midst of His people, without their 
appreciating or observing Him from their schismatic comer. 

If education is looked upon as an influence upon the life of 
the scholar, by which his character receives many elements 
from the circle of ideas and the reflections of his teacher, and 
by which his views are variously modified, we may unhesi- 
tatingly declare of Jesus, that His healthy nature totally with- 
stood all education of this kind. Himself so powerfidly and 
purely original, He was incapable of taking into His nature 
false or obscure impressions even of theology and history. It 
was only the objective and the actual which could find an 
entrance into His mind : what was false rebounded from the 
elasticity of His heavenly-minded moral nature, and then ap- 
peared before Him objectively, as one of the world's delusions, 
as a mediuni for perfecting His knowledge of the world. 

But if we view education as a means of unfolding the inner 
nature of the scholar by appropriate influences and communi- 
cations, as the organic excitement of his development, and as 
feeding his inner life with such a measure of the facts of. the 
outer world as the exigencies of a healthy vital process of assi- 
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milatioii require, no one enjoyed a richer education and cultivar- 
tion than Jesus. 

As Luther once bestowed upon a bird the tide of Doctor, 
because it had taught him confidence, so far rather did Jesos 
receive from the fowls of heaven and the lilies of the field, the 
most instructive and most cheering of Heaven's teachings. All 
nature became to Him a transparent symbol of eternal truth, 
the developed counterpart, the mirror of that divine fulness 
which was discovering itself within Him ; and He found on 
the hills of Galilee a glorious sanctuary, which compensated 
Him for the courts of the temple. 

Even everyday life was a school of instruction to Him. The 
price of a sparrow in the market was connected in His mind 
with the highest interests of the human soul. He beheld all 
things in their twofold relations; that is, according to their 
import in the World, and their import in the government and 
mind of God. 

In the stupidity of the people, in all the misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations, which the m^ifestation of His purity 
could not fail to elicit, the dark side of the world, the deep cor- 
ruption of the human race, was early made manifest to Him. 
Very early must He, after a glance at Israel and the world, have 
turned with a sigh to His Father in the sense of those words of 
gloomy foreboding : a dark spirit runs through this house. 

The Old Testament offered Him the same solution which He 
found in His own mind. * The Scriptures testify of Me,' said 
He. He found their utterances identical with His own con- 
sciousness, nay, even parallel with its developqient. Their chris- 
tological development reached its climax in His own life : He 
was Himself their last word, their key. Th^ progress of His 
development was a progress through the stages* of their life ; 
hence He penetrated their deepest meaning, as proved, «.^., by 
His explanation of the brazen serpent, of the announcement of 
God as the God of Abraham, and His masterly quotation of. 
many Old Testament passages against the Pharisees. The Old 
Testament was to Him the fullest prophecy of Pis own life. 

Undoubtedly the journeys which Christ annually made to 
Jerusalem after His twelfth year, had great influence in the de- 
velopment of His consciousness. The acquaintance of the boy 
with the doctors seems not to have increased from year to year. 
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His first visit to Jerusalem was sufficient to enable Him to 
penetrate the whole corruption of the existing temple-system. 

The life of His mother Mary, however, only needed to be 
understood as His mind could understand it, to appear as a bright 
* picture of a happy life in God. His intercourse with her was 
the most refined and noblest means of promoting His develop- 
ment. Her humility, love, and faith appeared before Him in a 
mature, though not a perfect aspect, and therefore could not but 
exert a powerful influence upon His soul. She was to EQm also 
in a special sense a type of the elect, of that higher and nobler 
humanity which the Father had given to Him ; hence a type of 
His Church. Certainly the kindly intercourse between Christ 
and His mother Mary, was the noblest element of His human 
education and development. Who can portray t;he jgreat and 
deep joy of this connection, the words of mutual help and en- 
couragement which could not but be uttered in the intercourse 
of these hearts, or the unspeakably acute sorrow which must have 
burned like fire at a white heat in both, when Mary, in weaker 
moments, could not understand the faith of her Son, when the 
Jewess opposed the Christian in her breast t In decisive mo- 
ments, Christ placed her in a high position. Under the rule of 
His Spirit, she was held sacred in the youthful days of the Gos- 
pel, in the youthful days of the Church. But He could not have 
given a more touching or lovelier testimony to the character of 
her mind, than He uttered from the cross in His legacy^of love, 
a love infinitely abundant even in the agonies of death — ^the 
legacy by which He made John her son, and her his mother. 
But though Maiy might lead the Lord to the entrance of the 
Holy of Holies, no intercourse could be so promotive of His 
inner life as intercourse with His Father. 

The perfection of His intercourse with the Father, whether 
displayed in the entire unreserve of face-to-face dialogue, or in 
those monologues in which His very soul was poured forth, this 
vitality of prayer casts a bright ray upon the holy night of His 
childhood, making it dear to us, that in proportion to His develop- 
ment, He could not but be found in His Father's house. His 
Father^s bosom, in His love and presence, nay, could not but find 
His Father in His whole being. His whole life was developed 
in God — as one prayer of infinite depth— one deep sigh for the 
world's salvations-one loud hallelujah for the saving love mani- 
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festing itself in Him— one continnons amen of obedience, and 
surrender to the guidance of His Father. Thus was His de- 
velopment in the life of prayer perfected. 

It might then well seem, to modest minds, an infinitely dif- 
ficult task to define exactly the degree of development which • 
such a mind might attain at the age of twelve. The observations 
of those who have found the boy placed at too great an eleva- 
tion, have been met by examples of precociously great minds ; 
the remark has also been made, that an Oriental child of twelve 
would equal a Western one of fifteen in degree of development ; 
but the opponents of the historic Gospel have not given up their 
objections.^ Though they can hardly recognise a developed 
Church Ohristology in the sayings of Christ during the mini- 
strations of BKs manhood, they find it, strange to say, in the ex- 
pression : I must be in what is My Father's. They think that 
a child of twelve could not have spoken so theolopcally.* An 
unprejudiced consideration, however, of the whole expression, 
shows that the morning dew of childhood still lies upon every 
word ; such complete naivete, that a sophist could subsequently 
adduce it in support of the opinion, that this boy spoke in too 
childish a manner to represent the Prince of mankind at the age 
of twelve. How indefinitely obscure is the saying : I must be 
in those (things, places, or affairs) that are My Father's (ip to?9 
Tov Trarpo^ fiov) 1 How childlike is the assumption, that this 
being in the Father^s sphere was identical with a sojourn in the 
temple I And how sudden is the transition from the genuine 
Zionite ideal, to unlimited obedience ! In such alternations of 

1 Compare my essay Ueher den geschichtlichen Charakter der kanonischen 
Evangelien^ pp. 120 S. — Tholuck, die Glaubwurdigk^, p. 221. 

3 Strauss, Leben Jesu^ vol. i. p. 313. * We might take this designation 
of God as rot/ iretrpog indefinitely, as showing that He would represent God as 
the Father of all men, and only in this sense as His also.* — This is said to be 
the description of a religions feeling. — * But not only are we forbidden so to 
understand it by the appended ^ov, which in this sense would have been (as 
in Matt. vi. 9) hf^at^ but chiefly by the fact, that the parents of Jesus did not 
understand this saying, etc. But that a consciousness of His Messiahship 
should have been manifested in Jesus at twelve years of age, etc.' The 
writer seems to have no notion that there is a form of the inner life called 
anticipation, a mid^region between unconsciousness and manifested con- 
sciousness ; that this form of life is peculiar to mature childhood, and shows 
itself in gifted children in significant expressions, containing more than the 
speakers know with certainty. 
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frame, we recognise a genuine childlike nature, though certainly 
a nature coming up to the standard of ideal childhood, and re- 
presenting, in its bounding freedom, the young lion ; in its swift 
obedience, the tender lamb. 

NOTES. 

1. From the present history, we learn that the parents of 
Jesus generally went together to the Passover at Jerusalem. 
This certainty is derived from the words : His parents. But it 
does not follow that Joseph might not have frequented the other 
great annual festivals. It is probable that Jesus had frequently 
gone up to the feasts at Jerusalem before EUs public appear- 
ance, and that the intercourse with pilgrims, priests, and scribes, 
which such journeys involved, was undoubtedly one great ele- 
ment of His development, and of preparation for His ininistry. 

2. And when He was twelve years old (ore iyh/ero ir&v 
SdSeKa)^ says the Evangelist. Strauss here alternately uses the 
expressions : in His twelfth year, and : Jesus was twelve yeaf s 
old. Neander says He had entered His twelfth year. This in- 
accuracy must be avoided. If Jesus were bom in the early 
months of the year, He had probably entered His thirteenth 
year. 

3. The text gives us occasion to imagine a distinct group- 
ing of the pilgrim caravans, and indeed such a one as enforced 
the separation of a boy from his parents on the return journey. 
This leads to the view of a separate company of boys. 

4. Strauss makes the following objection to the early de- 
velopment of Jesus, related in the present narrative (vol. i. 313): 
* For, though the consciousness of a more subjective vocation, as 
of poet, artist, etc., in which all depends upon the individual being 
gifted with early susceptibility, might possibly very soon mani- 
fest itself ; yet an objective vocation, in which actual occurrences 
form a chief factor, such as the vocation of statesman, general, 
reformer of religion, could hardly become so clear, even in the 
most gifted individual ; because such a knowledge of given cir- 
cumstances is needed for it, as longer observation and more 
matured experience alone could afford. But it is to the latter 
kind that a vocation to be the Messiah belongs, etc' The same 
writer also says, in his article, Vergdngliches und Bleibendes in 
Christenthumy p. 109 ff., A late penetrating observer rightly 
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finds a main difference between human natures and endowments^ 
in the circmnstanoe that some feel an impulse and vocation to 
go out of themselves, and objectively to exhibit that which 
lives within them in works of art or science, in deeds of war or 
peace ; while others, shut up in themselves, strive to make their 
inner nature imanimous with itself, to exercise, to cultivate its 
various powers, and thus to form their own life to a rich har- 
monious work of art — Now Christ belonged in the fullest and 
highest sense to this (latter) class of natures. — Accustomed as we 
are to be astonished at the rapid turns of ^criticism,' we can but 
be astonished once more. So then, in the former, as well as in 
the latter work, the author gives the same classification of the 
great minds of the world's history. But in the one, he places 
Christ in the class of those who have an objective, and in the 
other, of those who have a more subjective vocation. By this 
flagrant contradiction he gains a double advantage. He can 
first (presumptively at least) apply the theory of the objective 
v6cation of Christ, as an argument against the development of 
Jesus at twelve years of age. But then he can afterwards, by 
connecting EUm with the geniuses of the world, bring the Christ 
of more subjective gifts into a class which, in some measure, 
secures Him from being mixed up with the often impure ^ heroes 
of war and politics,' and thus weaken the reproofs he might have 
expected. 

Bruno Bauer, speaking against the early development of 
Jesus, says, vol. i. p. 65, * A twelve-years-old boy is a twelve- 
years-old boy in every region imder heaven.'^ 

* [In Bome recent * Livee of Jesus/ notice has been taken of His bodily 
appearance. This has from the first been matter of dispute ; some of the 
fathers maintaining, that if the prophecy of Isaiah (chap, liii.) was fulfilled 
in Him, His appearance must have been far from beautiful or attractive. 
Others denied ^t any such inference was necessary. The various opinions 
have been collected and conveniently arranged by Le Nourry in his Dtsserta- 
tiones in Clem, Alex. (Dis. i. iv. art. 4). The traditions of supematurally 
originated pictures are some cenlbries too late to claim consideration. The 
interesting fragment, however, preserved from very ancient times, and claim- 
ing to be the description of a contemporary (the proconsul Lentulus), em- 
bodies the leading features of that idea of our Lord^s appearance which the 
greatest painters have adopted or conceived. *• There appeared in these our 
days a man of great virtue named Jesus Christ, who is yet living amongst us, 
and of the Gentiles is accepted for a prophet of truth, but his own disciples 
call him the Son of God. He raiseth the dead, and cureth dl manner of 
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SECTION XIII. 
THE FAMILY RELATIONS OF JESUS. 

Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus, must undoubtedly have 
died between the first journey of Jesus to Jerusalem and His 
first entrance upon His public ministry, — ^that is, between His 
twelfth and thirtieth years. For on l^at journey he was still 
accompanying Mary ; while in the history of Christ's public life 
he is nowhere met with, not even at the marriage of Cana. 
More definite information concerning the time of his departure 
is hardly to be obtained. No artisan ever performed so great 
things as he. He is the prince of craftsmen ; unless, indeed, 
Christ, of whom tradition says that He worked in wood, and 
whom even the Nazarenes called (according to Mark vi. 3) 
the carpenter, were so Himself. But we. shall return to this 
question. 

After Joseph's death, Mary was not left alone with Jesus. 
His brethren are often spoken of in the Gospels,^ and in a con- 
nection which plainly shows that they formed one family with 
Mary and Joseph. According to John ii. 12, His brethren ac- 
companied Him, together with Mary and His disciples, from 
Nazareth to Capernaum. They are placed before His disciples, 
for Jesus had not as yet assumed any public character. Mary 
and His brethren seem to have accompanied Him in the charac- 
ter of His domestic circle. Still greater prominence is given to 
this circle in the scene (Mark iii. 20), where He is occupied 

diseases. A man of stature, somewhat tall and comely, wHh a very reverend 
countenance, such as beholders may both love and fear ; his hair the colour 
of a filbert full ripe, somewhat curling or waving about his shoulders ; his 
forehead plain and delicate ; his face without spot or wrinkle ; his beard thick 
and short; His eyes gray, clear, and quick ; in reproving awful, in admo- 
nishing courteous, in speaking very modest and wise. None have ever seen 
him laugh, but many have seen hkn weep — a man for his beauty surpassing 
the children of men.' This extract will be found in Clark's Travels^ vol. iv. 
177 ; or Lord Lindsay's Christian Art^ vol. i. p. 77. In connection with 
this, should be read the wise counsel of Augustine regarding the use to be 
made of ideas of our Lord's personal appearance (De Trinitate viii. 3-8). 
—Ed.] 

^ Matt. zii. 46, xiii. 55 ; Mark iii. 31, vi. 8 ; John ii. 12, vii. 3, 5 ; Luke 
viii. 19 ; Acts i. 14 ; L Cor. ix. 5 ; Gal. i. 19. 
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with the multitudes in the full activity of His ministry, and 
His adversaries are already opposing Him with undisguised 
malice. His friends, or His family {ol Trap auTov)^ it is said, 
went out to lay hold on Him, for they said, He is beside Him- 
self. Undoubtedly, these persons were the same of whom it is 
said, ver. 32, Thy mother and Thy brethren without seek for 
Thee. 

In what relation, then, did Jesus stand to these brethren ? 

To answer this question is a perplexing task ; since the hints 
which must decide it are but scantily given in the New Testa- 
ment. The matter, too, which is difficult enough in itself, has 
been still further perplexed by various and opposing dogmatic 
prepossessions. From the midst of this confusion, however, 
four chief hypotheses appear. 

The first explanation of the circumstance, supposes that these 
brethren of Jesus were His own brothers on the mother's side ; 
sons of the marriage of Joseph and Mary, bom after Jesus. 
The expression, brethren (aSeX^t), whose constant use in point- 
ing out family connections, at all events, suffers us to infer 
brotherly relationship in a narrower sense, favours this view.^ 
Besides, it is said (Matt. i. 25) of Mary^ Joseph knew her not 
till she had brought forth her first-bom son ; and (Luke ii. 7), 
She brought forth her first-bom son. The remark on the con- 
nection between Joseph and Mary, seems to point to subsequent 
marital association ; the appellation, her first-bom son, seems to 
relate to brothers bom subsequently. This view is especially 
favoured by Protestants, in opposition to the Bomish veneration 
of Mary, and declaration of her perpetual virginity. 

The opposite view understands by the brethren of Jesus His 
cousins. It arises from the general assumption, that the word 
brother was often used by the Hebrews in a wider sense, and 
consequently included the di/e^to?, the cousin or relation. It 
finds, however, a safer starting-point in the passage, John xix. 
25. Here, according to the prevailing view of the passage, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas is represented as sister of Mary the 
mother of Jesus. We cannot, however, avoid considering the 
names Cleophas and Alpheus identical, when so pressing an 

1 This view has lately been defended with much skill and diligence b^ 
Ph. Schaf, in his essay, das Verh&ltniss des Jakobus^ Bruders des Herm zu 
Jakohus Alphde, Berlin 1843. 
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occasion for doing so as this occurs.^ For the same Mary is, 
in Matt xxvii. 56, spoken of as the mother of James and Joses. 
Now, there was among the disciples one bearing the name of 
James the son of Alpheos, James the son of this Marj. But 
if Joses were his brother, as appears also from Mark xv. 40, we 
have already two of the names appearing in the list of Jesus' 
brethren. We have next to consider the circumstance, that the 
author of the Epistle of Jude calls himself the servant of Jesus 
Christ, the brother of James. He is undoubtedly the same who 
is mentioned by Luke in the apostolic catalogue, as Jude the 
brother of James. This James, however, cannot be James the 
Great, since he is always connected with his brother John. But 
if he were James the Less, Jude, as well as James and Joses, 
is also a son of Alpheus. Now the brethren of Jesus are called 
James, Joses,' Juda, and Simon (Mark vi. 3). If, then, we 
here introduce the information of Eusebius and Hegesippus, 
that Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, who suffered martyrdom 
under Trajan, was a son of Cleophas, we have four sons of 
Cleophas who bear the same names as the brethren of Jesus. 
Thus the brethren of Jesus were BKs cousins. 

The third view is, that Joseph had been married before his 
espousal to Mary, and that it is the children of this marriage 
whom Matthew and Mark call the brethren of Jesus. This 
view is founded upon apocryphal legends. According to some of 
these legends,' Joseph is said to have had a wife named Esha ; 
according to others, Salome ; and to have had by her four sons, 
James, Joses, Simon, and Juda, and two daughters, Esther and 
Thamar ; according to others, Mary, and Salome, the mother 
of Zebedee's children. This opinion was defended by many 
fathers and theologians, especially by Origen and Grotius. It 
has been remarked against it, that it seems to have arisen from 
merely doctrinal prejudices, viz., for the sake of harmonizing 
the scriptural account of the brothers and sisters of Jesus with 
notions of the immaculate purity of Mary. But, at any rate, it 

^ Alpheos ... a Joanne KXttirAs appellatur. Hebraicum ^B^n a 
Matth. et Marco abjecta aspiratione, 'Ax^«?oc efferebatur, ut Hagg. i. 1, 
^jn a LXX. *Ayenosy a Joanne vero KXwxm;, n mutata in K^ etc., redditur. 
— So Bretschneider's Lexicon. 

' According to Lachmann*8 reading, Matt. xiii. 55, * laai^, 

3 Comp. Schaf, das Verhaitniss^ etc.^ p. 35. 
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explains^ in a simple manner, on one hand, the family relation- 
ship of these four brethren to Jesus, and on the other, the cir- 
cumstance that thej nowhere appear in the Gbspel in the inti- 
mate relation of own brethren to Him, and especially that the 
names of His sisters are not once mentioned. 

Finally, the references in the Gospels, of James the Less to 
his father Alpheus, of Mary the wife of Cleophas to her sons 
James and Joses, of the Jnde who wrote the Epistle bearing 
his name to James, have caused others to regard the four bre- 
thren of Jesus and their sisters as children of Mary the wife of 
Cleophas and of Joseph, through a Levirate marriage, for the 
purpose of raising up seed to the childless Cleophas, the brother 
of Joseph. Theophylact, among others, supported this view. 
This would very well explain why only James should be de- 
cidedly mentioned as the son of Alpheus, while the rest of the 
brethren and sisters of Jesus are not so described. But as 
Schaf rightly remarks, the absurdity and unfitness of a double 
marriage on Joseph's part, speaks against this view. In this 
case, Joseph would have been husband at the same time to the 
widow of his brbther and to the mother of Jesus, for there 
seems no reason to suppose that he had separated from the 
latter. 

Not wishing to bestow too laige a space upon this question, 
we but briefly communicate the result of our view of the family 
relations of Jesus, accompanied by a statement of the reasons 
which have determined it. 

That Mary lived after the birth of Jesus in marital inter- 
course with Joseph, in the stricter sense, seems to result from 
the passage cited. It cannot, however, be certainly concluded 
from it, since it only directly denies the fact of such intercourse 
having taken place before the birth of Christ.' The designation 
of her son as the first-bom, seems to be an emphatic expression, 
by no means intended to point out that she afterwards had other 
sons. The Evangelist could not here have been thinking of 
these sons, if she had had them. The uniqueness of this child 
wholly filled his mind. Christ is the first-bom of the new human 
race, or rather the prince-bom of mankind, and of the world. 
Paul calls Him so (Col. i. 15), and why should not the Evan- 

^ [As Calyin says (in loc), * Vocator primogenitus ; sed non alia ratione 
nisi ut Bciamiis, ex yirgine esse natum/ — Ed.] 
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gelist also thus name Him in a New Testament sense ? The 
evangelical expression concerning the birth of Christ runs thus 
in Luke:^ h-e/ce rov vlov avTfj<; rov irpoxroToxov, With Vater 
we read air^?, and translate, she brought forth her son, who 
was her own, the -first-begotten. 

The Romish Church denies the sexual intercourse of the holy 
couple, in order to preach the perpetual virginity of Mary. Even 
Joseph is raised to the condition of perpetual virginity.^ We 
do not entertain those doctrinal prejudices which require such a 
view; and for this reason, that the ethic notion of virginity 
stands higher with us than the physical. The view of vir- 
ginity which cannot rise above the physical notion, has led to 
many coarse discussions and definitions. But though in this 
inquiry we may insist on laying special weight upon Mary*s 
frame of mind, though we conceiver that her . state of heavenly 
inspiration raised her far above the region of matrimonial rela- 
tions, yet we must not forget that Mary was the wife of Joseph. 
She was, according to a ratified engagement, dependent upon 
her husband's will. 

But it would-be only upon the strongest testimony that we 
could admit that Mary became the mother of other children 
after the birth of Christ. No doctrinal grounds, in a narrower 
sense, prepossess us against this admission, but religio-philosophi- 
cal and physical considerations, which indeed indirectly form 
themselves into doctrinal ones, inasmuch as all views must 
terminate in one christological view. As a wife, Mary was sub- 
ject to wifely obligations; but as a mother, she had fulfilled 
her destiny with the birth of Christ. The sacred organism 
of this woman, which had once contained the germ of the new 
humanity, which creative omnipotence had, by a stroke of 
heavenly influence, made to bring forth the manifestation of 
eternal life, was independent of the will of man and his fluctua- 
tions. And even for the very sake of nature's refinement, we 
cannot but imagine that this organism, which had borne the 
Prince of the new aeon, would be too proudly or too sacredly 
disposed, to lend itself, after bringing forth the life of Christ, to 
the production of more common births for the sphere of the old 

990n. 

> Lachmann has in Matt, the reading inxfy vUp. ' See Schaf, p. 88. 
VOL. I. 2 E 
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A glance, too, into the Gospel history, will convince us that 
it is very improbable that Jesus had younger brothers and sisters. 
It is usual for a spirit like His to carry along with it the younger 
members of a family. From their first breath, they are under 
the influence of his superior force of character. If, then, Jesus 
had had brethren younger than Himself, we might expect that 
they would have surrendered themselves to Him with enthusiasm, 
and not have given Him anxiety as dissentients. We find, how- 
ever, exactly the reverse. The brethren of Jesus seem, with 
relation to Him, to have early taken up the position of decided 
Jews. Their unbelief, mentioned by John (chap. vii. 3, 6), has 
indeed been too much smoothed over. That they intended to 
deride Him, is indeed not to be imagined. They were probably 
unbelieving in a similar sense to those Jews who wanted to 
make Him a king (John vL 15), t.e., without submission to His 
self-determination, without obedience. They could not reconcile 
themselves to His rule of life, but wanted Him to realize their 
Messianic notions. Nor would younger own brothers of Jesus, 
and children of Mary, have brought Mary herself into a dissen- 
tient position, and have ventured to give themselves the appear- 
ance of acting in concert with His mother, in their desire to 
restrain Him in His activity. But if we accept the view that 
these brethren were, some of them at least, older than Jesus, we 
cannot fail to remember that journey from the Passover in which 
His parents missed the child Jesus. For they lost Him through 
their assumption that He was among His kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ances (iv T0t9 avyyeveai koX ev rol^ yvaxrroUy Luke ii. 44). 
Here relations are certainly spoken of as distinct from friends 
and acquaintances, and indeed from boy-relatives ; since, as has 
been shown, we must suppose a separate train of boys. These 
boys must have been older than twelve, since those who were 
younger were left at home. Since, then, we certainly know of 
the existence of brethren of Jesus, and have found occasion to 
suppose that some of them were older than He, we are obliged 
to conclude that they were either His half-brothers or cousins, 
for Mary had, in any case, no elder sons. 

We now turn to the passage John xix. 25, to obtain infor- 
mation concerning the sister of Christ's mother. It is here said : 
There stood by the cross of Jesus, His mother, and His mother^s 
sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. Ac- 
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cording to the usaal interpretation, three women are here named, 
while the sister of Jesus' mother is further designated the wife 
of Cleophas. On the other hand, however, Wieseler offers 
another interpretation.^ He points out, first, that the sentence 
may easily be so construed as to speak of four women : Mary 
the mother of Jesus, her sister, whose name is not stated, Mary 
the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. He then supposes 
this unnamed sister to have been Salome, the mother of Zebedee's 
children. The arguments which he adduces in favour of this 
view, seem to us decisive. First, it is improbable that two sisters 
should both bear the name of Mary. Secondly, the statements 
of the two first Evangelists both lead to this view (Matt xxvii. 56, 
comp. Mark xv. 40) ; Matthew saying that the mother of Zebe- 
dee's sons, and Mark that Salome was present at the crucifixion. 
John must at all events have been acquainted with this circum- 
stance ; and who could suppose that he would, in this passage, 
pass over his mother ? But if he certainly has mentioned her, we 
can understand that he should maintain that same reserve of 
style with which he mentioned himself as the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. Thus also he designates his mother only in a periphrasis, 
by which he avoids pointing out his relation to her and mention- 
ing her name. It is to this circumstance that we owe the infor- 
mation, that Salome was a sister of Mary, and that consequently 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, must be considered the 
cousins of Jesus. From this relationship Wieseler explains the 
circumstance, that these two brethren should unite with their 
mother in asking for the first places in the kingdom of Christ 
(Matt. XX. 20-28 ; Mark x. 35-45). Even Christ's legacy on 
the cross, by which He delivered the care of Mary to John, be- 
comes, according to Wieseler^s remark, still more comprehensible, 
when the relationship here pointed out is assumed.^ 

But perhaps it is of more importance, that this relation- 
ship confirms also the relationship of the family of Jesus to 

' Compare TVieseler's article, Die Sohne Zebeddi, Vettem des Herm^ in 
Ullmann and Umbreit's Studien und Kritiksn for 1840, No. 3, p. 648. 

" Finally, the author adduces, in favour of his hypothesis, the view of the 
Syrian Church. Hegesippus also, the oldest Church historian, who calls 
Cleophas a brother of Joseph, knew of the sisterly relationship between the 
wife of Cleophas and the mother of Jesus. For further proofs from apocry- 
phal literature, see the above-named article, p. 681. 
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that of John the Baptist. It is among the Baptist's disciples 
that we first meet with the Apostle John. It is he who has 
preserved to us the most significant utterances of the Baptist 
concerning Jesns. As an intimate of John, he w&s present at 
his answer to the deputation sent to him from Jerusalem, and 
this circumstance might have been the means of his becoming 
acquainted with the family of the high priest. All this does not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that the theologic and christo- 
logic John must have been related to the Baptist ; but when we 
learn elsewhere that Salome was a sister of Mary, and Mary a 
relation of Elisabeth, we obtain a view of a connection between 
thes^ three families which may explain much. 

We can then no longer esteem the sons of Alpheus as 
cousins of Jesus, on the supposition that the wife of Cleophas was 
a sister of Mary. Thus much, however, may be with certainty 
affirmed from a consideration of the group of women at the foot 
of the cross, that Mary the wife of Cleophas was very nearly 
related to the Lord and to His member. But Hegesippus informs 
us, after Eusebius (HUtEccl. iii. 11), that Cleophas was a brother 
of Joseph. We have no positive reasons for rejecting this ancient 
historical testimony. We have already seen that many theolo- 
gians have founded upon this information the hypothesis, that 
Joseph was own father to the children of this Mary the wife of 
Cleophas, by having occupied the place of his deceased brother. 
The objection to this view has already been stated. 

We may then preliminarily consider these enigmatical bre- 
thren of Jesus as sons of Cleophas. They were merely His cousins 
(ai/e^io/), and not His brothers. Nay, they were no blood-rela- 
tions at all, but cousins-in-law. How, then, did they come under 
the designation of brethren ? In the simplest manner possible. 
Cleophas probably died while his children were still young. And 
this would cause Joseph, who was, we are informed, a just 
Israelite, to take in the widow and her children, and to adopt 
the latter. Since, however, Joseph died while Jesus was yet 
yoimg, as many of these adopted brothers of Jesus, who might 
rightly be named His brethren, as were older than He, would 
properly become the heads of this ^azarene household. These 
young Jews might long maintain their own will against the 
younger brother, with whom they were only legally connected; 
As elder members of His family, they might even desirfi to have 
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Him under their direction, though their Jewish pride might al- 
ready have rejoiced in His fame. Finally, such a Jewish family 
spirit might have prevailed among them, that even Mary, a de- 
pendent woman, might have been so far led away, as, on one 
occasion, to join with them in desiring to arrest her Son's course. 
This took place during the second year of Christ's ministry. 
Jesus was already obliged .to send His disciples to Jerusalem 
alone, having first definitely chosen and set apart twelve. He 
already numbered two of His brethren among them, though the 
circumstance that they are mentioned last in every catalogue of 
the apostles, shows that they were, at any rate, among the last who 
entered the company.^ They might nevertheless have attempted 
to check His course, as Peter subsequently did, when Jesus was 
about to enter upon His sufferings. Christ's reproof of the un- 
timely interference of His family by the words, ^ Behold My 
mother and My brethren,' etc. (Mark iii. 34), must be compared 
with the saying with which He rebuked Peter, ^Get thee behind 
Me, Satan' (Matt. xvi. 23), if we would recognise the identity 
of the two positions, and, at the same time, comprehend that the 
brethren of Jesus, though still, when viewed in the light of the 
subsequent pentecostal season, unbelieving, i.e. self-willed and 
gloomy, could nevertheless be apostles. They were probably, 
in part at least, men of strong, firm natures.^ Judas seems, in 
his unbending firmness, to have been the leading spirit of this 
Nazarene family, on which account, perhaps, the surname 
Lebbeus or Thaddeus, the courageous, the free-hearted, seems 
to have been given him.'* The Epistle of Jude needs only to be 
read, to recognise such a character in every line. In the school 
of Jesus, respect was had to the real nobility of peculiar gifts, 
even though they often manifested themselves in peculiar errors ; 
hence the sons of Zebedee were named the sons of thunder, Simon 
called Peter, while Jude received the characteristic name of 
Lebbeus or Thaddeus. It is therefore now clear to us, that the 

^ JameB the Less seems to have received this Bomame, with reference to 
the earlier entrance of the other James among the band of disciples. 

" Comp. Winer's It W. B,^ Art. Judas Lebbans. 

' The expression, John vii. 4, is quite calculated to exhibit a character 
still biassed by carnal courage, and inclined to see timidity in Ghrist^s pru- 
dence. The same kind of expression, though ennobled, recurs John xiv. 21, 
here the decided utterance of this Judas. 
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remark concerning the unbelief of the brethren of Jesus is not 
opposed to the fact of their being included among the apostles, as 
related by the Evangelist, especially when we reflect that this 
family spirit- of opposition to the Messianic progress of •Christ 
might have reached its climax in the persons of Joses and 
Simon. But before regarding our conclusions as established, 
we must glance at those passages in the apostolic epistles which 
have been thought opposed to them. 

It seems from the Epistle to the Galatians (chap. i. 19, ii. 
9 and 12), that a James was, together with Peter and John, held 
in the very highest esteem by the Church at Jerusalem, nay, 
that he represented, in a peculiar sense, the Jewish-Christian 
party. Now it has been supposed, that we may infer from 
the passages in question, that this James, as a brother of the 
Lord, is distinguished from th^ apostles. In conformity with 
this notion, some translate Gal. i. 19, ^ I saw no other apostle 
than Peter, but yet I saw James.' This is, however, at all 
events, a forced view ; a simpler one leads to the translation, 
^ other apostles saw I none, save James the Lord's brother.'^ 
And the Epistle to the Galatians in general, when more strictly 
considered, offers evidence that this James could be no other 
than the Apostle James, the son of Alpheus. In its second 
chapter, the Apostle Paul designates him as one of the three 
apostolic men who were regarded as pillars of the Church. 
He appears to have been that apostolic individual upon whom 
the opponents of St Paul most relied. These opponents denied 

^ [It has very commonly and carelessly been stated, that in the New 
Testament, ti ^^ uniformly preserves its exceptive use ; and even with so 
accurate a grammarian as Ellicott, we find these words (Hist. Led, p. 98, 
note) : * That Gal. i. 19 cannot be strained to mean,. *^ I saw none of the 
apostles, hut I saw the Lord's brother," seems almost certain from the r^u- 
larly exceptive use which it (a^ appears always to preserve in the New Tes- 
tament/ But that ii fc^ does not always preserve its exceptive use, but is 
commonly used as an adversative, must appear unquestionable to any one 
who looks at Matt. xxiv. 36, Luke iv. 26 and 27, and Matt. v. 13 ; passages 
where the exceptive use of the expression is simply impossible. If an instance 
in classical Greek be desired, such will be found in Aristoph. Eq, 184. 
Mitchell, in his edition of that play (in loc,)^ remarks, ^ In many cases, the 
French expression au contraire seems better to express its sense.* His 
further conjectures regarding the use of this formula are well worth con- 
sidering. So far, then, as the use of il (a^ goes, the controverted passage 
is susceptible of either rendering. — Ed.] 
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the apostolical authority of St Paul. They reproached him with 
having no historical mission (Gal. i. 1), with not being appointed 
by Christ Himself, as the other apostles had been. They thus 
opposed his ecclesiastical legitimacy. Now it is in the highest 
degree improbable, that these early zealots for the succession 
theory should have opposed to St Paul the name of one who, 
in the sense in which they rejected Paul, was himself no legiti- 
mate apostle.^ The spirit of the Church at Jerusalem had not 
indeed become so carnal as to number one who was not an 
apostle among the apostles, merely on account of his brother- 
hood with Christ. In this case, Joses would also have been an 
apostle. But if James were an apostle, besides being a brother 
of the Lord, this latter fact would much enhance his credit, and 
the Jewish party might lay an emphasis on this appellation with 
a view of depressing the credit of Paul. 

On careful consideration, then, of the inner meaning of this 
contrast, we cannot but esteem the James of the Jewish party 
to have been the Apostle James. The book of the Acts, too, 
leads to the same conclusion. In the list of the apostles. Acts 
i. 13, we find the two well-known apostles of this name. The 
twelfth chapter relates the martyrdom of James the Great. 
Subsequently we find but one James spoken of (chap. xii. 17, 
XV. 13, xxi. 18). Now it is quite natural, that after one James 
had been removed from the scene, the designation, the son of 
Alpheus, should be omitted after the name of the other. But 
if a brother of the Lord had gradually attained great considera- 
tion, it is in the highest degree improbable that he should have 
meanwhile become an apostle, and still more so, that as an 
apostle he should have eclipsed this James, the son of Alpheus 
(whom we besides already know as the Lord's brother). But 
it would be utterly impossible that his name should forthwith 
have become so exclusively renowned, that it should have no 
longer been found necessary to distinguish him from James 
the son of Alpheus, if the latter were distinct from him. 

^ Compare Weiseler on the brethren of the Lord in Ullmann and Um- 
breiVs Studien und Kritiken 1842, No. i. p. 84. ' The same Jewish Chris- 
tians who denied the apostolic dignity of Paul, on account of his supposed 
deficiency in this respect when compared with the other apostles, although 
it was recognised by the latter, would then have placed James above the 
other apostles, in spite of the very same deficiency/ 
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When, finally, we consider the two epistles which have been 
attributed to the brethren of the Lord; we find no fresh grounds 
for the view which distinguishes these relatives of Jesus from 
the apostles. It has been remarked, that James, in his episUe, 
does not call himself an apostle, but a servant of God and of 
Jesus Christ. In answer to this, it is replied, that St John 
also does not call himself an apostle in his epistle. Probably 
the choice of' the words, a servant of Jesus Christ, may have 
been caused, in the cases of both James and Jude, by a feeling 
of humility, which impelled them thus strongly to express their 
spiritual dependence upon Christ, in contrast with that honour- 
able title which they bore in the Church. The author of the 
Epistle of Jude ingeniously styles himself the servant of Jesus 
Christ, and brother of James. He seems to desire indirectly to 
designate himself as the brother of Jesus, though his heart 
impels him first to announce his dependence upon Him. The 
expression, ^ of the holy apostles,' ver. 17, cannot possibly be 
looked upon as. excluding him from the apostles; for he is 
speaking of the apostles only in a very liniited manner, viz., so 
far as they had beforehand announced to the Church, that in 
the last days there should be dangerous mockers. All the 
apostles, as such, can hardly be spoken of here ;, and least of 
all can they be mentioned in contrast to Jude. That the whde 
epistle entirely corresponds with the character of Lebbeus or 
Thaddeus, has already been mentioned.^ Jesus, then, grew up 

^ The passage 1 Cor. ix. 5 only strengthens our view. When it is said, 
Have we not power to take with us a sister, as a wife, as the other apostles, 
and as the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas ? — the brethren of the Lord 
evidently mark the first, and Cephaa the second, degrees of an ascending 
series. But ihe brethren of the Lord could only form a gradation if they 
were also apostles. Peter, again, forms a gradation above them, as being 
both an apostle and the founder of the first church. If, then, the brethren 
of the Lord appear here as apostles, placed between Peter and the other 
apostles, it is evident that more than one are spoken of, as uniting these 
two qualifications; and therefore not only James, but also Jude. We 
should then here be obliged to place not merely James, but also Jude, as 
brethren of the Lord who were not apostles, above the apostles, unless we 
take the passage in its plain and simple sense. In the passage 1 Cor. xv. 5-7, 
the sentences: Christ appeared to Cephas — thu rolg lahxct: to James — t^rtt 
roU c^xoffT^Ao/^, are entirely parallel. If in the latter case James is to be 
distinguished from the apostles, Cephas must equally be distinguished from 
the Twelve 
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in a remarkable household, which had been fashioned by the 
storms of life, by want, and by love. Two sisters-in-law of 
similar names were the matrons of the circle. The children of 
Gleophas, with whom Jesus lived as brothers and sisters, seem 
to have mailifested the same upright, sensible, and decided kind 
of character which distinguished Joseph, but to have had but 
little mental riches or profundity. They were no blood-rela- 
tions of Jesus. Without imputing direct blame to these rela- 
tives, or in any way impugning their sincerity and worth, we 
may say that the sorrows which the mother of Jesus and her 
Son may have experienced in such a circle, are written in their 
secret history. This connection was a sad, yet blessed necessity. 
Jesus, however, in His dying hour, felt it most suited to His 
mother's feelings to give her John for a son. Paul was on 
the most friendly terms with the Lord's brother, though his 
disposition formed the greatest contrast to his own.^ It was 
the advice of this James which brought about the catastrophe 
of his life. It was not without deliberation that the early 
Church received into the canon the epistles of the Lord's 
brethren ; and even Luther ventured upon a severe condemna- 
tion of the Epistle of James. It was certainly from no family 
partiality that Jesus made these temperate but sincere charac- 
ters, James and Jude, pillars of His Church. He used them 
as instruments of spreading His Gospel, for those who were 
zealous for the law, not only in Israel, but in all the world ; well 
knowing, that there were numbers who could only be reached 
by such instrumentality. But their special vocation was to 
watch' against all dissoluteness and antinomianism ; and these 
errors they opposed like heroes, Jude attacking the former, 
and James the latter. 

According to Mark vi. 3,^ the Nazarenes called Jesus Him- 
self ^ the carpenter.' In Matthew the term is exchanged for 
* the carpenter^s son' (xiii. 53). The tradition of the early 
Church, however, agrees with Mark in the beUef that Jesus, in 
His youth, practised the trade of His father. Apocryphal writ- 

^ Corop. the concladiDg words of the above-named work of Schaf, 
pp. 90 ff. 

* Origen, in opposing Gelsos, states that in the Gospels which were 
spread in the Church, Jesus was Himself called ri»r«y. See Lachmann, 
Nov. Test., Mark vi. 3. 
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ings describe Him as fashioning all kinds of wooden vessels.^ 
Justin Martyr relates, that Jesus made ploughs and yokes, thereby 
exhibiting symbols of righteousness, and inculcating an active 
life.^ This tradition, however, cannot be regarded as an his- 
torical certainty. But neither, on the other hand, can we raise 
any objection to the view, that Jesus should have laboured as 
an artisan. It has been remarked, that among the Jews no idea 
of degradation was attached to handicraft ; even Paul practised 
a trade. Such an observation may facilitate our conception of 
the youthful activity of Jesus. But it must not be forgotten, 
that even a mind like that of Jacob Bohm the cobbler could, 
though in an aristocratic age, number noblemen among his 
pupils. If Christ really worked as a mechanic, He ennobled 
labour ; that He who ennobled even the death of the innocent 
upon the accursed tree should be degraded by such a circum- 
stance, can be a cause of anxiety only to the weakest minds. 
We may indeed suppose that it was in an ideal state of mind that 
He fashioned His vessels of wood, and that yokes and ploughs 
would become symbols in His hands. The sons of Alpheus, 
however, who with Jewish pride saw in Him the glory of Israel, 
who was to be manifested to the world (John vii. 4, xiv. 22), 
would hardly have suffered Him to work much. It may also 
have frequently occurred, that during His journeys to the fes- 
tivals He passed some time in a circle of chosen ones, or that 
days and nights spent upon the mountain solitudes of Galilee in 
profound contemplation and fervent prayer, flew by as but an 
instant, in communion with God, in whom a thousand years are 
as one day. The forty days* sojourn in the wilderness, which 
represents one single meditation or act of devotion, leads to 
the conclusion that He had before been frequently in a similar 
state of unconsciousness of the lapse of time.* Thus, even in 
His youth, He was accustomed to the solemn loneliness of night, 
to the solitary ways of the Spirit amid desert solitudes, in which 
the heart is so susceptible of the secret influences of the all- 

^ Comp. Strauss, Lehen Jesu, vol. i. p. 322. 

^ Dialog, c. Tryph. 88. Neander and others seem to find three kinds of 
vessels mentioned in the passage in question — ^ploughs, jokes, and scales. 

' In tlie life of Socrates we meet with an instance of«this intensity of 
contemplation. He stands for a surprisingly long time on one spot, lost in. 
reflection upon a problem. 
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present and living God. In the freedom of this course of life, 
which we claim for the Lord's youthful years, and which Mary 
and her foster-family would themselves undoubtedly claim for 
Him, His bodily activity could not have been very great. His 
self -consciousness was strong enough to let Him allow Him- 
self to be cared for in temporal things, by those who became 
through Him acquainted with a blessedness of which, but for 
Him, they could have formed no conception. 

If we now finally inquire into the extent of Christ's worldly 
means, and consider Him, at one time, as quite poor, because 
His parents brought the offering of the poor in the temple, or 
because He had not where to lay His head ; at another, as in 
prosperity, perhaps because He wore a seamless coat, or for simi- 
lar reasons ; we should, above all things, well consider that the 
glaring difference between poor and rich which prevailed in the 
old SBon had no signification for Him. He knew neither the 
cares nor the desires which make the poor WTetched ; in com- 
munion with God, and in the abundance of His love. He wa^ 
the richest of kings. And though He had possessed the richest 
of inheritances. He would still have been among the poorest, 
since He could have kept nothing for Himself. In communion 
with His Father, and His spiritual family whom He met with 
everywhere, He never felt want. But the riches in presence of 
which all want disappears, are a mysterious possession, a Messi- 
anic treasury, not to be estimated according to rates of worldly 
property. 

NOTES. 

1. Our view of the family of Jesus is as follows : — 

(1.) Cleophas was (according to Hegesippus) the brother of 
Joseph. 

(2.) Mary was his wife, and therefore sister-in-law to the 
mother of Jesus (John xix. 25). 

(3.) This Mary was (according to Mark xv. '40; com p. 
John xix. 25) the mother of James the Less, and of Joses. 

(4.) This James, called the Less to distinguish him from 
James the Great in the apostolic catalogue, must therefore be 
identical with James the son of Alpheus. 

(5.) James the Less survived his parents as an apostle 
When the Epistle of Jude was written, the other James was 
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already dead. The author of the Epistle of Jade calls himself 
the brother of James. This designation makes it probaUe that 
he was the same Jude whom Luke calls^ in the apostolic cata- 
logue (vi. 16), Jude of James. 

Thus these apostolic men, James, Joses, and Jude, appear to 
have been brothers, sons of Alpheus, and in a civil sense, cousins 
of our Lord. 

(6.) According to Matthew xiii. 55, the brothers of Jesus 
are called James, Joses, Simon, and Judas. His sisters are onlj 
mentioned, and not named. In Mark vi. 3, the order is James, 
Joses, Judas, and Simon ; the first three names coinciding with 
those of the three sons of Alpheus. 

(7.) According to Hegesippus and Eusebius, Simeon, a son of 
Cleophas, suffered martyrdom under Trajan, as Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. Consequently, the fourth among the brethren of Jesus 
is also found among the sons of Alpheus, and there can be no 
doubt that the sons of Alpheus were the brethren of Jesus. 

(8.) They were, in a legal sense, not merely cousins, but 
brothers, if Joseph had adopted them as the orphan children of 
his deceased brother. That such adoptions were not uncommon, 
is proved by the circumstance that Christ enjoined one even on 
the cross. 

2. By the brethren of Jesus, mentioned Acts i. 14, as dis- 
tinct from the apostles, may be understood Joses and Simon. 

3. The assumption that the names of Alpheus and Cleophas 
are identical, is claimed by Schaf in the corrections at the con- 
clusion of the above-named brochure. He remarks first, that it 
is striking that it should be John (xix. 25) who uses the Ara- 
maean, and Matthew and Mark (Matt. x. 3 ; Mark iii. 18) the 
Greek form. This difference may be easily explained* The 
expression, Mary of Cleophas, belonged to the Hebrew family 
tradition of the apostles ; they seldom used it, and had no need 
to give it a Greek form. It was otherwise with the expression, 
James of Alpheus. The name James was one which the apostles 
were everywhere repeating within the sphere of the Church, and 
which they could not therefore but translate into its general lan- 
guage. The same . circumstance explains the author's second 
scruple, that Luke has both forms ; for, on one occasion, he gives 
the name according to the form in which it would naturally ap- 
pear in the grsBcized apostolic catalogue (vi. 15), on the other, 
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be is relating an occurrence, to whose vivid representation it was 
more appropriate that the name of Cleophas, who is introduced 
as a speaker, should not be exchanged for Alpheus.^ 

* [Both here and in Germany opinion is still very much divided regard- 
ing the brethren of our Lord. Equally- competent investigators have ranged 
themselves on opposite sides, and men who elsewhere agree, here differ. 
Besides the Bible Dictionaries, we may refer to Greswell's Dissertations on 
ike Harmony (Diss, xvii.) for a defence of the opinion that our Lord's 
brethren were the children of Joseph and Mary ; and for a very full and able 
advocacy of the other opinion, to Mill's Myth. Interpretation^ pp. 219-274. 
A very impartial statement of the question is given by Riggenbach ( Vorle- 
sungen aber das Leben Jesuy p. 286, etc.). The following words of Andrews 
(Li/e of our Lord, p. 107) deserve to be quoted: * It is evident from this 
brief survey of the chief opinions respecting the Lord's brethren and their 
relations to Jesus, that the data for a very positive judgment are wanting. 
There can be no doubt that the very general, although not universal, opinion 
in the Church, has been in favour of the perpetual virginity of Mary. In 
regard to the Lord's brethren, there were some in very early times who 
thought them the children of Joseph and Mary, but most thought them to 
be either his cousins, or the children of Joseph. It is difficult to tell which 
of the latter two opinions is the elder, or best supported by tradition. The 
words of Calvin on Matt. i. 25 deserve to be kept in mind : Certe nemo 
unquam hac de re qutestionem movebit nisi curiosus ; nemo veio pertina- 
citer insistet nisi contentiosus rixator.' — Ed.] 
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< f^OTHING could have been more 
opportune than the re-publica- 
tion in English of this admirable work. 
It has long been highly valued in Ger- 
many^ and has done most effective 
service against the many assailants of 
the Gospels in that country. Its argu- 
ments are chiefly levelled against the 
mythical hypothesis of Strauss, and 
the destructive criticism of the Tubin- 
gen school. But although originally 
composed with the view of maintain- 
ing the true historic character of the 
Gospels, and their apostolic ori^, 
against the assaults led by Baur and 
Strauss, the reasoning of the author 
will be found equally valid in the pre- 
sent warfare with M. Renan. We 
are heartily glad that such a thorough 
and comprehensive work on the vital 
subject of the Gospels should at this 
moment have been presented to the 
British public, and we anticipate much 
good fVom it, in view of the attacks 
which have abneady been made, and 
which will doubtless for a time be 
continued, on the inestimably precious 
records of our Saviour's life. 

* The plan of Dr Ebrard leads hhn 



to divide his work into two parts, the 
first treating of the contents of the four 
Gospels, and the second dealing with 
the critical questions connected with 
their authorship and origin. In both 
divisions we have much valuable in- 
formation conveyed in a somewhat 
livelier style than is conunon among 
German writers. 

^ The utter insufficiency as well as 
arbitrariness of the life of Jesus as set 
forth by Strauss, is powerfully ex- 
posed. Many of the remarks (p. 476, 
etc) are as applicable to the legendary 
hypothesis, now suggested by M. 
Renan, as to the mythical theory of 
his predecessor. We strongly recom- 
mend those who are at all startled by 
the speculations of this last infidel life 
of Jesus, to read the answers here 
given to the feu* abler work of Strauss, 
and they will soon feel that infidelity 
I has ah?eady done its worst, and that 
any new attack upon the Gospels need 
cause no apprehension. 

* The whole work is so translated 
and edited as to merit our warm com- 
mendation.' 
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*• 'T'HE critical notes are, for the most 
part, judicious, and in many in- 



* *X*HE method which Professor 
Lange pursues in his Com- 
mentary, makes it exceedingly vahi- 
abk both in an exegetical and practical 
point of view. Having portioned out 
the original narrative of the Evangelist 
into sections, according to the con- 
tents and connection of the passage, 
he subjects it to a threefold handling, 
in order to bring out the meaning and 
applications of the text. First of all 
we have a series of critical notes ^ in- 
tended to deal with the difficulties in 
the interpretation of the passage, and 
bringing all the aids which exegesis 
supplies to elucidate and exhibit its 
proper meaning. Next we have a 
series of doctrinal reflections^ suggested 
by the passage interpreted, and in- 
tended to exhibit the substance of the 
scriptural truths which it contains. 
And lastly, we have a series of bomi- 
letical h'tntSy founded on the passage 
elucidated.' — Dailj Review. 



stances they throw a vast amount of 
light upon the meaning of the sacred 
text. The doctrinal reflections are 
generally brief; but they are not on that 
account the less valuable, for their bre- 
vity is owing, not to the scantiness of 
matter contamed in them, but to the 
condensed form in which that matter is 
presented. The homiletical hints con- 
tain many beautiful germs of thought, 
with a very remarkable freedom fitxn 
the vain and fanciful interpretations 
that are sometimes given to the words 
of sacred Scriptine. . . . These 
^^ Hints," partly original and partly 
selected fipom other authors, whose 
names are appended, combine variety 
with naturalness, and are well worthy 
of the attention of the two classes of 
persons for whom they are specially 
designed and adapted.' — Witness. 
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